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MY LATEST VACATION EXCURSION. 


Ir is a queer sensation, that of 
awakening, after a long potent sleep, 
in the steamer to which you have 
committed yourself for removal 
from work-day life to holiday life. 
The sensation is one not belonging 
to the railway or any kind of land- 
travelling. While in that, you are 
liable to telegrams, or you have un- 
easy sensations about some import- 
ant matter forgotten, which it is 
still possible to return and put 
right. In a steamer, however, you 
are fairly off, and irreclaimable, 
either to the call of your own nerv- 
ous apprehensions about properly 
fulfilled duties, or the demands of 
the public—unless, indeed, just be- 
fore starting, you may happen to 
have perpetrated so picturesque a 
murder that a fast-sailing Govern- 
ment steamer must be sent after 
you. 

The first touch of the new sensa- 
tion affects personal identity. With 
not a single ounce of the weight of 
cares lately pressing on. you, can 
you be actually the same person 
who, when you awoke yesterday 
morning, passed from laborious 
dreams to grapple with the possi- 
bility of so adjusting what was to 
be done to the hours and minutes 
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for doing it in, that the business 
left over might actually be over- 
taken in that last available day? 
A slight reactionary depression is 
produced by so sudden a contrast, 
but it wears away before the lively 
sensations caused by leisure, free- 
dom, and novelty. 

Now begin the projects of the 
ramble to shape themselves in the 
mind —I approve not deep-laid 
plans framed beforehand. They 
are a gratuitous addition to the in- 
evitable cares and toils of home 
life, and they generally fall to 
pieces. Project nothing more at 
the beginning than to get the Ger- 
man Ocean between you and your 
own special world, and then choose 
your pleasure-ground. Inclination 
gravitated, as usual, towards moun- 
tain scenery; and on this occasion 
fixed itself on the corner of the 
Alps, where Austria and Bavaria 
meet, 

He who is at large for enjoy- 
ment will cheat himself of it if he 
establish some goal and rush at it 
like a courier on urgent business. 
There is a good deal to be seen and 
enjoyed between the ocean and the 
Alps; and I must admit that my 
interest in the intervening terri- 
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tories was considerably refreshed 
by the consideration that, since I 
last saw them, my old friends the 
Germans had come out in a some- 
what new character. Discarding 
their reputation for innocence and 
somnolescent virtue, they had shown 
unexpected capabilities for cruelty, 
perfidy, and rapacity. So do sur- 
prises sometimes occur in indivi- 
dual life, when very quiet colour- 
less people suddenly exhibit “a 
spice of the devil” in their na- 
tures. There is, for instance, that 
neighbour with the simple, punctual, 
inoffensive habits. It is almost pain- 
ful to you to contemplate the uni- 
form regularity of his walk, the 
dreary monotony of his life,—until 
the delusion is dispelled when the 
hue and cry is raised on him for 
having bolted with the funds of a 
savings-bank, and the property of 
half-a-dozen widows. So also of 
that picturesque cottage under the 
trees which, every time you pass it, 
refreshes you with the perfume of 
woodbine, the laugh of merry chil- 
dren, or some other token of rural 
enjoyment — there is little appear- 
ance of activity, enterprise, or 
wealth about it; but you feel, no 
Goubt, that it is the abode of inno- 
cence and peace,—until all at once 
it acquires notoriety as the scene of 
a renowned murder. In either case, 
those who look back upon anteced- 
ents find that a high type of crim- 
inality did not sprout out at once, 
without premonitions visible to 
those who had occasion to look 
into the inner recesses of the do- 
mestic organisation. There is one 
thing we shall almost ever find 
when private families thus burst 
out, into notoriety for crimes or 
scandals, that there has been going 
on within them an under-current of 
fensuality, in the midst of which 
evil passions have been ‘silently 


nurtured and matured. 

We of Britain, whether we see the 
failings of other people or not, are 
sure to see and to proclaim our own. 
When will there be an end of our 
denunciations of our notable vices, 
cspecially of our drunkenness? We 
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may or may not let a stray arrow fly 
at a neighbour who has done some- 
thing offensive, but we never cease 
lashing ourselves with the peniten- 
tial thongs. Andin our attacks on our 
neighbours we have ever systemati- 
cally exempted Germany. There 
are political reasons for this. Ever 
since the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’. War adjusted the partition of 
Europe between the. old and the 
new Church, the natural allies of 
Britain on the Continent were the 
Dutch and the Protestant States of 
Germany. Then, in later times, 
and after the unpopularity of the 
earlier Georges had worn away, a 
feeling of kindly reverence arose 
for that portion of Europe which 
was set apart as the nursery of our 
royalties, and the feeling that there 
was nothing but goodness and gen- 
tleness in Germany gained strength 
by the example given us in the life 
of that good prince so lately de- 
parted. 

From such and other perhaps 
more occult causes, it happens that 
while denouncing the vices of man- 
kind — our own especially and em- 
phatically — we have generally pass- 
ed over Germany. See how our 
respectabilities abuse the working 
classes for their drunkenness and 
culpable extravagance. See how 
these and their friends retaliate, 
calling upon the wealthy consumer 
of port and claret to pluck the 
beam out of his own eye before he 
vexes himself about the mote in that 
of his unwashed brother. While the 
contest rages, Herman takes his pot 
and pipe in peace, no one saying 
to him, in Irish. phrase, “ black’s 
the white of your eye.” Nay, he 
is even kindly patted on the back, 
told that he enjoys the bounties of 
Providence aS a wise man should, 


‘and held up to the admiration of 


our debased 8nd brutal population 
as a type of excellence. It seems 
to me that in this we have in some 
measure resembled the anchorite, 
whose prayers and confessions are 
rife with acknowledgments of his 
frailties and sins, and proclamations 
of the hold which the lusts of the 
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flesh have taken on him, while his 
easy neighbour, who is ten times as 
amenable to the same charges, goes 
on sinning at large without disturb- 
ing his own conscience or the rest 
of the world about the matter. The 
raving there has been among. us 
of late about narcotics and stimu- 
lants has, in fact, confused our 
vision and our faculties of discrim- 
ination. In their rage against the 
working man for offending them 
with the smell of his alcoholic com- 
pound and his bad tobacco, the 
respectables will not fairly measure 
his failings with those of the rest 
of mankind. But if we take aver- 
ages, I am disposed to question 
whether he is much worse than hi¥ 
neighbours, and especially whether 
the average German is so much 
above him as many of our own 
people maintain him to be. 

On the contrary, looking upon 
our working population, ”*head-work- 
ers as well as hand-workers, as the 
stamina of the country, and taking 
them as they are with all their de- 
fects, I see them elevating our 
country to an amount of material 
wealth and greatness far beyond 
the possible attainments of any 
other portion of the world. Be our 
defects what they may, other coun- 
tries have graver. In Germany espe- 
cially, I find four heavy weights — 
call them domestic, social, or by 
any other name you like— which 
press down the population, and 
while tolerated as they are, will 
ever prevent it from achieving any 
high position either of greatness or 
of goodness. These weights are — 

1, Excess in eating. 

2. Excess in beer-drinking. 

3. Excess in smoking. 

4, Excess in the inhalation of foul 
air. 

As to the first, there is no doubt 
a point up to which it is good both 
for his body and his mind that man 
should feed. There are instances 
only too abundant of degeneration 
caused by insufficiency of food. 
But there is mischief also from the 
habitual consumption’ of an excess 
over the quantity suited for health- 
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ful nourishment. This is one of 
the chief elements of mischief in 
those affairs where historians tell 
us of hardy and temperate soldiers 
enervated by the indolent and 
luxurious habits of the people they’ 
have invaded—as in many in- 
stances, from Hannibal’s army in 
Italy downwards. Their poverty, 
but not their will, consents in the 
general case of communities under- 
feeding themselves ; where there 
are the means, the defect is apt ‘to 
be on the other side. Nor do the 
fasting ordinances of the Church of 
Rome do much to avert the evil. 
Setting aside a portion of Ireland, 
Brittany, and some parts of Scanda- 
navia, where there is extreme po- 
verty — keeping in .view only the 
portions of Europe where the peo- 
ple are well off, and adjust the 
scale of their living more by choice 
and taste than from necessity —I 
have no doubt that the people of 
Scotland are the most frugal feed- 
ers in Europe ; and if we look for 
results, among what people shall 
we find a better development 
whether of brain or muscle ? 

We have been accustomed in the 
North to speak of the Englishman 
as a great eater, but in comparison 
with the German he is naught, and 
in a general estimate of the glut- 
tonous propensities and capacities 
of European nations, I think it 
likely that he would hold a mode- 
rate place. He is apt to be fussy 
and talkative as to his eating, and 
to be loudly confessorial and de- 
precatory about it, as about all his 
other defects. Accustomed to being 
twitted by his northern neighbour 
on this head, he feels a diffidence 
about taking note of brother Her- 
man’s wonderful performances at 
table; but a Scotsman feels him- 
self free to record his amazement 
that the human frame should be 
trained to the accomplishment of 
such achievements in gluttony. 

Take an average man of business 
in London or Liverpool. At ‘ten 


o'clock he is delivered at the scene 
of his labours, say in the public 
service or in his own. From that 














time to six o’clock he has been in- 
cessantly occupied with affairs — 
some of them complex and difficult 
—some of them mere matters of 
easy routine. He has been able to 
snatch five minutes for luncheon, 
and that has sufficed. Meanwhile 
Herman, besides absorbing a gal- 
lon, or perhaps two, of beer, and 
exhaling half a pound of tobacco, 
has consumed no end of soup, sodden 
beef, roast veal, cutlets, ham, poultry, 
prawns, fermented cabbage, potato- 
salad, asparagus, stewed prunes, 
apple-tart, apd every other kind of 
eatable he could get at. He has eaten 
out from one to two hours of the 
mid-day in which the Englishman 
has been at his hardest work. And 
if we follow our countryman home 
from his business, much as we hear 
of English luxury and high living, 
we shall probably find that he has 
made his dinner on a chop and a 
potato or two. In great houses 
there are several courses, more as 
matter of state than because the 
partakers indulge in long and varied 
meals. With those whose house- 
hold establishment is not on a 
pompous model, but who can easily 
afford themselves luxuries, [ am 
disposed to think that in England 
courses more than two are the 
exception rather than the rule. 
There are, no doubt, here and there 
full feeders and foul feeders ; but 
they are the exception and rather 
under discountenance, even should 
they only reach the ordinary ave- 
rage of gluttony which one sees 
every day in the German gast- 
hauses. 

By the way, I have an idea that 
travellers in Germany have been 
inclined to be charitable to Ger- 
man gluttony, on account of the 
convenience they have felt from it. 
Where food is thrown everywhere 
broadcast, the traveller, who may 
be ignorant of the language and 
the customs of the people he is 
among, gets some portions of it, and 
is tolerant, or perhaps laudatory 
to the customs which have thrown 
it in his way. I remember when 
railways were in their infancy in 
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Germany how difficult it was to 
obtain a morsel of food in the 
midst of the journey. The correc- 
tion of this deficiency, however, 
was a feat to which the national 
genius was quite equal, and it was 
speedily remedied. The feeding- 
places on the German lines are, in 
better etymology than either ours 
or the French, called Restaurations. 
As an estimate or guess, which may 
be taken at its own value, I would 
say that on any ordinary hundred 
miles of German railway the eating 
and drinking facilities are five 
times those offered on an English 
line. Here and there is an im- 
mense buffet, where all the ele- 
ments of an abundant and varied 
meal exist, and ample time is given 
for their consumption. Then there 
are numerous stoppages for ten 
minutes or so, where there is a 
counter well filled with slices of 
ham and ¢old veal, sausages, fruit, 
and liquors of all kinds. When 
the stoppages are short, men and 
women are in prompt attendance 
with sandwiches and glasses of beer; 
and I have noted it as as excep- 
tion to the slovenly lazy way in 
which all business is transacted in 
Germany, that these ministers to 
the need or greed of the wayfarer 
are prompt, active, and remarkably 
intelligent ; the exigency of their 
duty, which is to provide that 
their fellow-countrymen shall not 
be subject to the horror of remain- 
ing one half-hour without food and 
drink, having awakened within 
them a promptitude and efficiency 
which the less momentous func- 
tions of the rest of their country- 
men have been insufficient to stim- 
ulate. 

It is wonderful to contemplate 
the laborious accuracy with which 
every demand for needful sustenta- 
tion is met by the necessary supply. 
What a contrast with wanderings 
in Kerry, or even in the Highlands 
of Scotland ! There is no going to 
an eminent waterfall — to a moun- 
tain-pass — to a distinguished scene 
of any kind without finding an 
abundantly stocked tavern spread- 
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ing its hospitable board for you. 
Nay, if you take to one of those 
mountains which have an establish- 
ed repute in German scenery, you 
shall find a comfortable tavern on 
the top. The castle of the Wart- 
burg, celebrated as Luther’s hiding- 
lace, is not half-an-hour’s walk 
From Eisenach, full of taverns, and 
the railway station with an abun- 
dant restauration ; yet at the great 
gate your eye is caught by an in- 
scription informing you where the 
nearest Gasthaus is, so important 
is it to the German mind to pro- 
vide that no son of Fatherland shall 
run the risk of being half-an-hour 
without eating and drinking, and 
how little is it supposed that the 
scenery or the historical and eccle- 
siastical associations of the place 
can compensate for so long a sus- 
pension of the great functions of 
existence. 

With us even the professed epi- 
cure or high liver —a person by no 
means treated with social defer- 
ence—exercises a certain amount of 
restraint. He is generally a late 
diner, reserving his powers for 
the great occasion. He has tradi- 
tions of the fastings and trainings 
which people with his propensities 
will endure for the purpose of 
bringing a sufficient appetite to bear 
upon a sumptuous meal. We are 
much laughed at for the solemnity 
with which we invest great dinners. 
If we want to celebrate a success 
or a calamity; if we have to inau- 
gurate the majority of an illustrious 
person, or proclaim the distress of 
the manufacturing districts, or the 
failure of the potato crop, the cere- 
mony must assume the aspect of a 
great feast. But even in this there is 
a testimony to abstinence or modera- 
ion, at all events as the rule of 
life. The German cannot come out 
in the same manner. Every day 
and all day long he eats as much 
rich food as he can, and therefore 
to him a special feast is a special 
practical absurdity. 

I am aware that in the midst of 
the wild outcry against stimulants 
and narcotics, it will be considered 
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a sort of blasphemy to bint that 
any evil can come of eating, since 
it is a solace largely indulged in by 
many of the professors of abstin- 
ence. I admit that turtle sausage 
and roast-pig will not rouse a man 
to knock down a policeman or stab 
his wife; but neither will much- 
abused tobacco, for that matter. 
For influence, however, on the gen- 
eral condition, I am prepared to 
hold that there is more of health 
and life destroyed by over-eating 
than by stimulants and narcotics. 
Even in our own country one meets 
with too many members of the 
comfortable classes whose consti- 
tutions are palpably damaged by 
good living, and the mark of the 
internal enemy is visible in the 
countenance of the whole German 
family. I remember once impart- 
ing a terrible shock to the nerves 
of a lady belonging to the exceed- 
ingly comfortable classes. She had 
been denouncing that filthy and 
abominable practice of smoking, 
and boasted that she had just got 
the parent of a large family dis- 
missed from his employment be- 
cause she had caught him indulg- 
ing in a furtive pipe. I asked her 
if she had ever herself committed 
the act of eating turbot with lobster 
sauce. The imputation was not to 
be denied, since the empty platter 
which had contained that attractive 
but pernicious mixture was just 
giving place to another laden with 
well-seasoned haunch ; nor, to do her 
justice, did she seem desirous to 
evade any conclusions that might 
be drawn from such an act; when I 
amazed her by saying that, accord- 
ing to my experience, she might 
indulge herself with a cigar or a 
pipe of latakia with much less pre- 
judice to the digestive functions. 
But while naturally enough in- 
disposed to quarrel with Herman 
about his good table, it surprises 
one that those who rave so against 
drinking in this country should 
never have a word to throw at him,— 
nay, should sometimes adduce him as 
an example to be followed. What 
is set up as the master-vice among 
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ourselves is in him a sort of ami- 
able weakness. He is like the hus- 
band who was pronounced “‘a good 
kind of a drunken body, with no 
harm in him.” ‘“ He does not take 
raw spirits like our wretched work- 
ing classes,” you say ; but even that 
is not strictly true. The Schnaps 
is a considerable institution in Ger- 
many, and if you are an early riser, 
you will often see a glass of brandt- 
wine, or kirschen-wasser, or bitters 
taken, to fortify the stomach for 
the heavy beer-drinking of the day. 
But let us look at fermented liquors 
alone. It will shock no German to 
impute to him the consumption of a 
couple of bottles of wine in any given 
day—not though yeu should make it 
out to be three or four. Now the 
sages in chemistry tell us that the 
mildest wine made has 8 per cent 
of alcohol in it —that without that 
it cannot be wine at all. Strong 
ports and sherries have 24 or 25 
per cent. Take the average Ger- 
man vintage at half of this — 12} 
per cent. Well, in proof spirit, 
which is a good deal above the 
average of the gin-palace, the 
amount of alcohol is 50 per cent. 
It follows that in a couple of bottles 
of this very harmless stuff there is 
as much spirit as in half a bottle 
of good gin or brandy. Then we 
are told that the strength of the 
strongest malt liquors, just comes up 
to 8 per cent—that of the weakest 
wines. If‘we suppose that excel- 
lent liquor, Bavarian beer, to be 
half as strong as this, there is room 
for it to communicate a good deal 
of fire when consumed on the enor- 
mous native scale. In any place of 
entertainment in Bavaria, if a Kel- 
ner sees your beer-flagon empty, he 
immediately fills it for you without 
request or hint. Bavarian nature 
abhors such a vacuum, and the 
nerves of a kindly Kelner will not 
permit him to behold such a type 
of misery as an empty beer-flagon. 


I was told in this region that the, 


universal passion for beer was made 
a highly available instrument in the 
suppression of crime — seeing that 
in countries where nothing of the 
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kind prevailed, it is impossible to 
bring punishment. up to so afflictive 
a height, consistent with the pre- 
servation of the criminal’s health, 
as the stopping a Bavarian’s beer; 
while, for the purposes of prison 
discipline, the power on some occa- 
sions slightly to relax the prohibi- 
tion was a bribe to good conduct, 
so potent as to leave far behind 
anything we can accomplish through 
our inferior social institutions. 
How much beer the inhabitants of 
this or any other part of Germany 
habitually consume, can only be 
matter of guess-work; but any one 
who knows the country will not de- 
nounce from one to two gallons per 
day as extravagant.. Now, on the 
supposition of the 4 per cent., a 
gallon of beer is equivalent to half 
a bottle of spirits. In the novel by 
Freytag called ‘Debit and Credit,’ 
supposed to be so accurate a picture 
of German manners, we are told that 
the average allowance of beer to a 
packer — the allowance which it is 
not creditable to him to exceed—is 
forty pints a-day—more than three 
gallons, and certainly endowed with 
more alcohol than a bottle and a 
half of ordinary spirituous liquor. 
“Oh, but for all that, the Ger- 
man does not get drunk in the 
degraded manner of our working 
classes, nor expose himself as some 
even of our better classes do after 
dinner.” Suppose that there is 
more justice in this statement than 
there really is, lam prepared to try 
conclusions between the absolute 
perniciousness of a vice which is 
limited in its extent and operation 
on the one hand, and a received na- 
tional practice which is prevalent 
and counted creditable on the other. 
With us the taking stimulants of any 
kind has become exceptional. A 
large number of our gentry take no 
wine, and a still greater proportion 
take nothing but the one glass of 
wine or the one tumbler of beer at 
dinner. The great bulk of our 
working men can only afford them- 
selves a glass of gin or of porter on 
rare occasions, Even if you know 
a jolly fellow or two who takes his 
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pint or even his bottle of port after 
dinner, or his night-cap before 
going to bed, he has got through 
the business of the day first—he 
has not been indulging from morn- 
ing to night. Nor is he prepared, 
perhaps, absolutely to justify his 
practice — it is a weakness, and 
every man has some weakness. 
Indeed the great feature distin- 
guishing us in this matter from the 
Germans is, that the use of stimu- 
lants in all forms is looked askance 
at, and connected more or less with 
disrepute. It is carried at once 
into the category of defects, if it do 
not go so far as to be an absolute 
vice. One man in a couple of hun- 
dred or so, it is true, takes to stimu- 
lants all day, and is a lost being; 
but with this exception, fortunately 
rare, even the hardest livers among 
us spend the greater part of the day 
in an dbstinence and restraint un- 
known to the German. 

Persons have been known to 
come home from their tour in Ger- 
many, and tell teetotal meetings 
that they have seen considerable 
towns there which did not contain 
a single shop for the retailing of 
spirits. But they have omitted to 
state that, in each of them, there 
are some ten or twenty huge taverns 
full of guests from dawn to mid- 
night. The greatness and import- 
ance of The Tavern as a national 
institution — the persistency with 
which it has retained the predomi- 
nance it held in the middle ages —is 
a significant type of the German 
social condition. With us the hotel 
and the inn have ceased to be what 
the tavern was in the days of 
Walter Mapes, in those of Shakes- 
peare, and even in those of Hogarth. 
It is but scantily and occasionally 
frequented for purposes of pure dis- 
sipation. There are, indeed, a few 
people, chiefly ancient bachelors of 
peculiar habits, to whom the stir 
and excitement of the tavern ‘are a 
necessity. They don’t, however, 
meet there as their grandfathers 
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did, night after night, the same 
set of cronies, to pursue with them 
the same orgies. What they have. 
got into the way of enjoying, or 
rather requiring, is the shifting 
scene that passes before them in the 
comers and the goers—it makes up 
to them in some measure for ac- 
tive life and family ties. With a 
very few such exceptions, the tavern 
now exists wholly for the purpose 
of the wayfarer, whether in business 
or pleasure. 

In almost every age, and among 
almost every people, the tavern, or 
the institution substituted for it, 
has held an influence and character 
amply deserving commemoration. 
It received, however, little beyond 
what local antiquaries supplied about 
the places of entertainment in 
their own favourite districts, or the 
mere casual notices of authors with 
wider names, until two Frenchmen 
lately took up the institution as 
itself worthy of a history, and 
wrote it in a very commendable 
manner. From the names of the 
authors, we may infer that one of 
them supplied the archzeological 
investigations, and the other did 
the brilliancy and French polish.* 
Between them they have produced 
a very curious book. It runs ne- 
cessarily through deep and odious 
strata of vice; but that could not 
well be avoided, nor was it desir- 
able that it should be avoided, if we 
wished to know what the human 
race has been doing here and there 
from time to time. Necessarily in 
such an inquiry there is brought out 
a great deal of the wickedness, tragic 
and comic, that is the staple mate- 
rial of the low popular romance. 
But the world ought to know all 
about such matters when they are 
realities that have existed, how- 
ever valueless or worse may be their 
reflection in the pages of the sensa- 
tional novelist. And since it should 
be uttered, it is better to have such 
matter committed to costly typo- 
graphy and paper, and clothed in 





* ‘Histoire des Hotelleries, Cabarets, 
et Confrériés, &c.’ 


Courtillés, et des anciennes Communautés 


Par Francisque Michel et Edouard Fournier. 2 vols. 8vo. 1859 
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such tooled Russia as will make you 
grudge lending it too amply, than 


.to behold it in the common and un- 


clean condition of circulating library 
literature, or hawked in halfpenny 
numbers. Anatomy is a noble study, 
but it is fitly pursued within the 
solemn precincts of universities, 
and under the direction of scho- 
lastic dignitaries. We have not 
yet got dissecting-rooms for the 
million. 

It is easy to point to the speci- 
alties in the condition of the 
middle ages that made the Euro- 
pean tavern. There were the Cru- 
sades, to begin with, the pouring in 
of students to the universities, the 
pilgrimages to shrines, and the 
passing to and fro of merchants. 
This last was something more ex- 
tensive than we can easily con- 
ceive, especially along the Rhine 
and the Danube, before the dis- 
covery of the passage to Asia by 


~ the Cape of Good Hope. It gave 


an amount of vitality to the visits 
of travellers utterly disproportion- 
ate to what the same amount of 
commerce would supply in the pre- 
sent day to the chamber dedicated 
“to commercial gentlemen only,” 
since the merchant generally ac- 
companied his wares as they passed 
from Germany to distant Cathay, 
or in the opposite direction. The 
hospitality of the religious houses 
supplied to the well-behaved tra- 
vellers of the time much of what 
the present inn supplies; but a 
large proportion of the travellers of 
the period were not of a kind to 
subject themselves to the restraints 
of these establishments, and thus 
the taverns had room to flourish. 
One must suppose that when vir- 
tuous women travelled, they must 
have always sought shelter in reli- 
gious houses, since it is not easy to 
see how they could be safely lodged 
in such nests of ruffianism as the 
hotels. were, without a _ special 
guard placed over them. This is 
a condition that would, of course, 
act and react, and the absence of 
all feminine respectability from 
them would help to make the tay- 


erns of the middle ages what we 
find them. 

In them the vices seem to have 
been amply ministered to — drink- 
ing, gambling, ‘the social evil,” 
and all. It seems to have been a 
practice to wander from place to 
place for the purpose of variegating 
a dissipated, life by taking advan- 
tage of the varieties in the method 
of administering to luxury and vice 
in different places. The social an- 
cestor whence your bully and 
blackleg of the present day has 
degenerated, since he is not up to 
the same class of sanguinary tricks, 
was much given to change of 
tavern; but not as an admirer of 
scenery, an investigator of arche- 
ology, or an inquirer into the social 
condition of different regions of he 
earth. This last, indeed, he knew 
with exceeding accuracy up to a 
certain point, but he pursued his 
investigations no further than what 
served his own immediate practical 
purposes, 

In places established for promot- 
ing the practice of the vices, the 
crimes naturally follow. Robbery 
and murder were rife in the tav- 
erns of old. The traveller of good 
repute had before him the unpleas- 
ant alternative, whether his throat 
ran more risk of being cut through 
connivance with the landlord, or 
the unsupported enterprise of some 
of the unknown guests around him. 
The laws were severe enough, but 
they seem to have been futile. The 
old Roman: imperial edict, known 
to all tyros in the Justinian law by 
the title nautw caupones, seemed at 
once made to conquer the difficulty. 
It made the keeper of a place of 
entertainment not merely liable for 
his own fraud or carelessness, — it 
counted him an insurer, bound to 
indemnify the guest for all losses 
within his house. The edict ob- 
tained a practical vitality in the 
middle ages which probably the 
philosophical jurist who prepared 
it did not contemplate; but nothing 
availed to mitigate the viciousness 
and criminality of the tavern of 
that time. In some of the German 
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inns, with their long stone corridors 
and their strong doors, one can 
imagine a traditional structure made 
for internal defence, if indeed in 
some instances the buildings were 
not erected at a time when that 
was practically kept in view. I 
never saw an old feudal castle bet- 
ter*constructed for fighting each 
landing-place and each room against 
an attacking army, than the old 
hof of the Tiger in Salzburg, with 
its dismal corridors and iron grat- 
ings. The practice of locking up 
your room in a German inn, and 
taking possession of the key, is a 
relic of the old insecurity. There 
can be no doubt that the German inn 
of the middle ages had all these evil 
features more powerfully developed 
than they were among us. There 
would indeed be a natural excuse 
for this in the great highways of 
European, transit ; and whether from 
the same or other causes, they re- 
tain at the present day a rather 
odious resemblance to the medie- 
val hostel. Crime, indeed, is rare 
enough in them — the potent police 
system everywhere at work drives 
that into places where there is less 
publicity ; but they are frequented 
by large classes of persons who 
come to them for sensual gratifica- 
tion and for play. 

On a former occasion* I ventured 
on the opinion that gambling is the 
vice of a lethargic people requiring 
strong stimulants to excite them to 
action. On this ground I accounted 
for its being rare among ourselves, 
since we have in our ordinary laud- 
able pursuits sufficient excitement 
to supersede all of an adventitious 
kind. The more I look at German 
ways, the more I see that gambling 
is deeply rooted in the nature of the 
people. It is not alone seen at the 
great establishments which are re- 
nowned over the world as spots 
sacred to this pursuit. In any 
ordinary inn you will continuall 
see the natives make up their card- 
parties with a seriousness and a 
solemnity, and a business-like ad- 
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justment of the pecuniary casual- 
ties, which altogether are a curious 
phenomenon to the onlooker. It 
is something very different in its 
earnestness from what was common 
enough in this country, but is now 
little known —a few gentlemen sit- 
ting down to’a careless game at whist 
after the exciting labours of the day 
are over. One may travel far and 
abide in many a tavern without see- 
ing any gamt.ing in Britain. Doubt- 
less it exists. What vice is there 
that there will not be a specimen of 
in a population of many’ millions, 
and the richest population in the 
world? Sometimes, perhaps, the 
heir to a vast fortune getting loose, 
and pulling the devil by the tail, 
is ruined, after the formula of the 
romances ; but how seldom do we 
hear of such a thing in real life ! 

The lottery is one of the shapes 
in which the gambling spirit is rife 
in Germany. The agencies are ad- 
vertised in all sorts of obscure cor- 
ners, Where the large round sums 
to be realised by the fortunate 
adventurers seem strangely in con- 
trast with the impoverished estab- 
lishments in which you are to trans- 
act for them. In this shape Ger- 
man gambling manages to cross 
into our own country, in the shape 
of circulars of portentous dimen- 
sions, with heaps of possible for- 
tunes set down in figures of thou- 
sands, and soometimes an estate, 
with a Schloss and ——- in it, 
of which you may be the possible 
owner. This reminds one that we 
once had the lottery here, and that 
the institution was put down by 
Act of Parliament. This is an event 
from which extremely erroneous 
inferences have been drawn. -The 
lottery has been put down, there- 
fore you can put down everything 
else that is wrong—gambling, drink- 
ing, “the social evil,” and so forth. 
Now the lottery, being the most 
public and so the most easily as- 
sailable form of gambling, was read- 
ily given up by people among 
whom gambling in any shape is a 
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rare vice, In other shapes it is 
impossible to put it down, as it is 
impossible to put down the other 
vices. But we are not a gambling 
nation, and people don’t rave, at 
present at least, about the suppres- 
sion of gambling among us. So it 
is all the world over. The vice 
people are not given to, you can 
prohibit by the law—the vice they 
are slightly given to you can easily 
suppress one form of by the law. 
Try to grapple with the established 
vices and defects of a people, and 
you are baffled: even worse, you 
change their direction, and gener- 
ally increase theit degrading ten- 
dency. 

And this reminds me, by the 
way, that if we have in this coun- 
try to complain that the comfort- 
able classes who can bring influence 
to bear on the Legislature are too 
apt to dictate to their humbler 
brethren what they should eat and 
what they should drink, if not—as 
they used to do—wherewithal they 
should be clothed,—if there is a lit- 
tle too much of this among us, yet 
there is another thing that might 
be worse. It would be a sadder 
sight, for instance, to see the rich 
and powerful man—the feudal lord 
of a district — deliberately setting 
about the making of money by the 
promotion of vice. But what do we 
see at the great German gambling- 
places? The lord of such’ an estab- 
lishment sets before his victim every- 
thing that can allure him to ruin. His 
passions are gratuitously fed that 
he may be excited up to the proper 
gambling mark, as game-cocks are 
fed to make them fight. No doubt 
it is all carefully distinguished from 
the sordid adjuncts of what we call 
a Hell. It is a State affair. It is 
not paltry money-making by a mer- 
cenary speculation, but a method of 
deriving a revenue for a principal- 
ity; and yet somehow to simple 
minds that seems only to aggravate 
the offence by enhancing its extent. 

The next count in this indictment 
is directed against that inordinate 
smoking which, besides any influ- 
ence it may have on the health, car- 
ries away so much of the working 


power of the people. Behold at the 
station that grave personage examin- 
ing your luggage-ticket as minutely 
and slowly as if he had never seen 
such a thing before —his ostensible 
function, for which his government 
pays him, is to transact the business 
of his department; but he has a 
primary duty absorbing the bétter 
part of his attention and capacity, 
in the charge and tending of that 
gigantic pipe of his. Keeping its 
machinery in order and preserving 
its vitality is almost as serious a 
piece of engineer work as the taking 
charge of a small steam-engine. It 
is an object of the deepest anxiety 
and apprehension as well as of trou- 
ble, and should it expire, there is 
no duty in life so important as not 
to be postponed to that of restoring 
its vitality. With us chronic smok- 
ing is extremely rare. The gentle- 
man smoker takes his cigar after 
breakfast or after dinner, and is 
done; and so the working man 
with his pipe. Much nonsense is 
talked about the perniciousness to 
the health of smoking. I believe 
that practised moderately it does 
no injury, and that to some consti- 
tutions it is beneficial. But no one 
will have the face to stand up and 
say that it is good to smoke for 
fourteen hours of the day—for every 
minute when he is not either asleep 
or eating, like our frousy friend 
there. 

And yet he and his practice 
might give a hint to our legislators 
to do a good turn to the working 
man of Britain. The German pea- 
sant and the mechanic, though he in- 
dulges in too much of it, yet smokes 
like a gentleman by reason of the 
cheapness with him of good tobacco, 
Thus he escapes the filthy deleteri- 
ous practices by which our work- 
people try to make their bad ex- 
pensive article go far. In the first 
place, the British workman pur- 
chases his tobacco of the coarsest, 
most pungent, and acrid kind. 
What a confirmed smoker in de- 
spair might not be induced to do to 
get at his darling narcotic, it would 
be perilous to predict; but it would 
be a strait indeed that would drive 
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the Bavarian or the Prussian. to 
submit to the English pigtail. No- 
thing is so offensive to a cleanly 
smoker as the odour of old half- 
consumed tobacco; yet the poor 
man preserves the ashes of the old 
pipe to place them on the new supply 
lest he should lose a little of the 
trash he has paid so dear for. Then 
he absorbs it through that abomin- 
ation the short cutty, which lets in 
the smoke hot and harsh, and with 
it gives an occasional taste of the 
essential oil of tobacco—a rank 
poison. The poor fellow could take 
three times as much of the mild 
and cleanly tobacco of the Germans 
without so much injury to his 
health. It is bad policy to drive 
people to sordid and unseemly en- 
joyments— they degrade the appe- 
tites to their own level, and promote 
vice. It is both an_ evil-hearted 
and a dangerous practice to press 
hard on the cheap luxuries of the 
poor. ‘Tell them forsooth that they 
are levying a tax on themselves 
and wasting money on what is not 
only valueless but pernicious! Why, 
what else are we all doing every 
day of our lives? What is it that 
we live and work for if we are to 
have no enjoyment in life? You, 
eminent lawyer, and you, rising 
physician, who each of you takes 
his glass of good port or claret to 
his liking, and pays for fifty other 
enjoyments, some of them perhaps 
more intellectual than anything the 
workman can aim at—is ‘it not for 
these enjoyments that you have 
worked and become rich, and do 
you think it is a doctrine that can 
possibly go down, either with the 
burly blacksmith or the sallow 
tailor, that he who is so much poorer 
than you must abstain from the 
luxuries which even his poverty can 
achieve, and work on for the mere 
sake and satisfaction of working, as 
the anchorites of old prayed, deny- 
ing themselves the good things of 
the world ? 

To the smoker, the tobacco 
manufactured in this country is 
as inferior to the foreign as the 
wine made from the produce of our 
gardens would be to good claret 


or burgundy in the mouth of the 
connoisseur in wines. It is true 
that the enormous duty, amounting 
in some cases to 1500 per cent on the 
foreign manufacture, has been lately 
mitigated; but not to the extent 
of bringing it within the reach of 
the working man. I know how 
monstrous is any suggestion of this 
kind’ in the eyes of those who set 
up a reputation for philanthropy 
by snubbing him whenever he at- 
tempts to enjoy himself, and I must 
of course be prepared to await the 
coming vengeance. I am deaf to 
the plea that our own. people, if 
they had cheap tobacco, would 
saturate themselves in it as the 
Germans do. It is not in the 
British nature. We are too active 
and energetic to submit to such 
a slavery. That enormous and 
unintermitting consumption of to- 
bacco is a type of a lazy unenergetic 
people, who would have showed 
the tendency in some other way if 
Raleigh had not found the narcotic 
weed for them. 

It is a phenomenon which the 
new school of sanitary philoso- 
phers should be called upon to 
account for, that the German can 
be alive at all under the physical 
conditions in the midst of which 
he not only lives, but flourishes and 
enjoys himself. According to many 
of the doctrines now promulgated, 
the race ought to have been long 
ago extinct. We are told that the 
inhalation of so many cubic feet of 
pure air is necessary to existence ; 
but the German dispenses with it 
utterly; he does not take a single 
gulp of air in its full purity if he 
can help it, unless during the short 
period when the sun is hot, and 
then to be sure it pleases him to 
sit a good deal in the openair. It 
makes one sick at heart sometimes 
when one joins five flabby - faced 
natives in a railway compartment 
heated by the sun, and all set a-smok- 
ing, and unanimously insist that 
every chink admitting the air from 


without shall be closed. Many are 


the ingenious devices of the people 
hermetically to seal themselves up. 
The shopkeeper, that he may not have 
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the door of his establishment ever 
and anon thrown open by a merciless 
public, communicates with his cus- 
tomers through a small hole in the 
window. When he opens it, there 
tumbles forth a sickly stream of hot 
smoky foetid air; and the instant 
the business in hand is completed, 
he closes it with an _ expedition 
totally at variance with the even 
tenor of his ordinary motions. By 
a very inconvenient practice, on 
which our people would never waste 
time, the ‘shopkeeper often does not 
remain in his shop, and you must 
summon him from above by a bell; 
this is to enable him to live in a 
close little stubé room which he has 
sealed up to his satisfaction. He 
issues from it to transact immediate 
business with you, but you are not 
to have the command over him and 
admit as much fresh air as you 
please into his place-of permanent 
abode. 

Our architects are cognisant of a 
specialty which will enable us to 
measure the extent of the German’s 
civilisation in this matter of fresh 
air. In the building of a gentleman’s 
house the problem is to let the in- 
mates have the ventilation at their 
own absolute disposal, so that they 
may have fresh air supplied as 
abundantly or as scantily as taste 
and opinion dictate. Those, how- 
ever, who build workhouses, hos- 
pitals, and prisons, know it to be 
the instinct of those who are to 
inhabit them religiously to close 
up every crevice by which the outer 
air may be admitted. Your Ger- 
man, therefore, of the upper ranks— 
says a professor of physiology or a 
royal sanitary commissioner—is in 
this part of practice on the same 
level of civilisation with our pau- 
pers and jail-birds. 

There are some other specialties 
of German habits and domestic 
arrangements on which few care 
to be explicit. Any good that can 
be done by writing about them is 
unlikely to-compensate for the un-. 
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pleasantness of reading what would 
be written. The other day some 
one, giving anonymous advice to 
travellers, had the moral courage to 
go over the whole with a minute- 
ness quite awful, insomuch that the 
newspaper press, anxious to echo 
his complaints, found it extremely 
difficult to give utterance to any of 
them, and preserve their place in 
society. The habits of the Ger- 
mans proper in the matter of per- 
sonal cleanliness are notably in 
contrast with those of their nearest 
neighbours. ‘To sleep one night in 
Cologne and the next in Amster- 
dam is like going from a street 
gutter to a clear streamlet. And it 
is curious to observe how old the 
distinction is. Philip de Comines, 
who had a special propensity for 
noticing the true sources of political 
quarrels, and who thus sometimes 
reduced them from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, tells what oc- 
curred at a visit of the Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine and some of his 
followers to the Duke of Burgundy, 
at Brussels, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and how “ he 
was honourably received, nobly en- 
tertained, and lodged in an apart- 
ment richly furnished. The Duke's 
servants upbraided the Germans 
for their nastiness and incivility in 
laying their dirty clothes and their 
boots on those rich beds, and ac- 
cusing them of want of neatness 
and consideration; and they never 
liked them afterwards so well as 
they had done before. The Ger- 
mans being as much dissatisfied on 
the other side, reproached them for 
their pomp and extravagance, so 
that in effect they never loved or 
did any good office for one another 
afterwards.” * 

All these conditions detrimental 
to high physical and mental con- 
dition have been growing in the 
people from generation to genera- 
tion, and the race have assimilated 
to them. They are bred to them 
like our races of prize animals—the 
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boast of agricultural associations. 
Their appetites have thus extended 
to endure an unwholesome over- 
supply of food and_ stimulants. 
The Briton could not lead the same 
life; he must have had an ancestry 
gradually trained to it to endure 
it. Its influence is visible in those 
national peculiarities which have so 
long made the German the butt of 
other nations for phlegm, slowness, 
and a general mistiness of ideas, 
From the man of letters to the 
porter packing a parcel, you see the 
inferiority of the development 
both of the intellectual and physical 
capacities. Throughout the boasted 
literature of Germany, it would be 
difficult to find, besides Schiller, 
one writer who can describe either 
facts or thoughts with the rapid 
distinctness that has been the 
quality of our own authors from 
Addison downwards. Through 
every department where exertion of 
body or of mind is concerned, there 
is a slowness, an incompleteness, a 
fecklessness, in Germany’s way of 
doing it. There are some who de- 
liberately give the preference to 
this phlegmatic easy way of taking 
the world over this restless, feverish 
bee-hive of ours, in which the roar 
of toil never ceases, and the facul- 
ties, mental and bodily, are ever at 
their utmost strain. 
“We fret, we fume, would shift our skins, 
Would quarrel with our lot; 
Thy care is under polished tins 
To serve the hot and hot.” 

But ours, I doubt not, is the true 
development of our race. Our ac- 
tivity does not wear us out. We 
thrive by it. It confers the health 
and strength proper to its own 
purposes, and after a longer lease of 
life sends us to our account with a 
far longer list of services to our race 
than the dozing devotee of laziness 
and sensual enjoyment can show. 
So is it that the high-spirited and 
high-bred hunter or racer — ever 
impelled to action, and often put to 
the utmost tension of his powers— 
has a lighter and happier existence 
than the lazy hack of the huckster. 


The superiority would not be very 
obvious to the tortoise or the hedge- 
hog, but it is the right development 
of the nobler animal. 

If the destiny of labour is to be 
accounted a curse, it often comes in 
a drearier form than that of effec- 
tive hard work. One notices in 
Germany a great deal of sordid, 
profitless, dreary drudgery of the 
merely muscular kind, caused by the 
want of that harder but more genial 
work, in inventing and organising, 
which makes our own labour-mar- 
ket so productive. An enormous 
amount of work is performed by 
the human being which we get 
done by machinery or by animal 
power. To exemplify my notion of 
the German workmen, I propose to 
take an occupation pretty exten- 
sively followed both there and here, 
and notice one or two of the special 
distinctions between the German 
and the British worker who follows 
it; and one of the chief reasons for 
my selection of a pursuit is, that 
while in Germany it appears to 
have attracted towards it, or made 
for itself, about the best portion of 
the working population, its follow- 
ers are among us in extremely bad 
odour. The pursuit I refer to em- 
braces the extraction of minerals 
and their conversion into available 
metals; it includes the miners, 
smelters, and others with kindred 
occupations — the mining popula- 
tion, in short. 

Every one knows that these are 
very numerous in northern Ger- 
many, especially in the region of 
the Harz. The miner there has 
nothing of the burly, ferocious, 
picturesque aspect which the 
translations of German legends 
— decorated, perhaps, with Retsch’s 
outlines — have led us in youth 
to associate with him. He has 
the look of a poor devil — very 
poor both in purse and spirit. He 
is generally smallish in stature, 
dirty but shaven, with close-fitting 
shabby clothes, which from the na- 
ture of his labours have a greasi- 
ness about them which reminds one 
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of butchers’ assistants in this coun- 
try. He is a very serious sort of 
dog, and has the reputation of be- 
ing pious and moral. His saluta- 
tion of Glick auf in the evening, as 
he homeward winds his weary way, 
is touching. It is an expression of 
thankfulness for being safe out of 
the pit in which he has pursued his 
dreary labour. The whole class are 
unmistakably stamped with the 
marks of disease and premature de- 
cay, generated by alternation from 
the. poisonous fumes of their work 
to the passive poison of their stif- 
ling homes. Throughout the vast 
works in which they labour, the 
old clumsy machinery moved by 
water-power is universal. They 
have no hutch moved by steam to 
convey them up and down between 
their subterranean workshop and 
the open air; but go down and 
come up thousands of feet by lad- 
ders, as our mining population used 
to do a century ago. 

Now, no doubt, in many points 
these poor fellows stand in favour- 
able contrast with the workers in 
our iron districts, and especially 
with those who receive the highest 
pay. The iron-puddler, for instance, 
can make as much in a day of hard 
work as the German refiner gets in 
a week; but he is a wilful dissi- 
pated dog, taking his intervals of 
idleness and vice, and plotting all 
kinds of mischief to his employer 
and to himself. And yet I have 
more hope of him than of the other. 
He is of a higher calibre and capa- 
ble of a better development. He 
has thorough stuff in him. He may 
be cured of his drunkenness and 
other vices, as his neighbour the 
squire has abandoned his four bot- 
tles, with the many other evil pro- 
pensities that afflicted him in Field- 
ing’s day. 

From another class of our own 
workmen — fortunately now only 
known in tradition—some parallels 
may be drawn to exemplify the con- 
dition of Jabour-life in Germany. 
I allude to the hand-loom weavers, 
who presented in their day the 
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vexed problem of a set of men ever 
working harder and harder, yet ever 
becoming poorer and poorer. The 
problem which the economic science 
of our grandfathers found so puzzl- 
ing is very simple tous. These poor 
fellows were competing with ma- 
chinery—putting mere human phy- 
sical force against human wit and 
ingenuity. The battle was utterly 
hopeless. The productive power of 
the one increased by a geometrical, 
while that of the other increased 
by a lessening arithmetical process, 
The addition of a new element to 
the machinery, doubling its power, 
was a triumphant exercise of the hu- 
man mental faculties. The addition 
of an hour to his already excessive 
work-day added but a small percent- 
age to the produce returned, but 
was a burden almost insupportable 
to the poor workman. 

The hard experience of this strug- 
gle has taught our workpeople a 
wholesome lesson, which we may 
hope will teach the folly of any con- 
test of mere muscle against inven- 
tion. The lesson is probably not yet 
sufficiently beaten into the English 
agricultural mind as it is into that 
of Scotland, but it must be ere long. 
Germany probably feels comfortable 
in not having had so hard a trial as 
we had before the lesson was taught, 
but for the same reason the lesson 
seems unlikely ever to be there ac- 
quired. The hand-loom weaver con- 
ditions pervade all labour there. 
The workman is not reduced to 
starvation because he has no active 
rival to take the bread from him; 
but he is poor, and will remain 
poor even though he be laborious. 
Though one sees on the map the great 
network of raiiways spread over 
the country, yet in going through 
it, one also caniot fail to see the 
enormous extent to which the con- 
veyance of goods is effected on the 
backs of human beings. The heepe 
is a distinctive German institution. 
It is a large basket or pannier, ap- 
proaching the shape of a truncated 
cone, slung on the back, with the 
base, which is also the mouth, up- 
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permost. So systematically is the 
German back Yoomed to bear this 
burden, that children of four or five 
years of age are invested with small 
keepes, which grow as it were with 
the increasing age and strength of 
their bearers, until they become 
those capacious receptacles which 
will hold some half-dozen or so 
pecks of provisions. This burden 
is laid chiefly on the female sex, 
and in some districts the women 
seem never free of it. The weight 
of goods they can carry, and the 
long distances they can go with it, 
are both astounding; they are the 
result of long training, but it must 
be a training exceedingly deleteri- 
ous to the female frame. 

By the way, some of the vehe- 
ment advocates of the right of wo- 
men to participate in the functions 
of men, might find in Germany a 
significant hint of the share likely 
to be theirs when work is going. 
The condition of women among 
them is one of the unpleasant fea- 
tures in the social life of the Ger- 
mans. The dreariest and hardest 


of the common drudgery of the 


common lot is thrust on them. In 
fact, they are thrown into a different 
social caste from their manly masters, 
You see that hale, plump, well-fed 
Herr, dressed in spotless black, with 
a well-brushed broad hat ang shin- 
ing boots, and exhibiting as a fur- 
ther .type of his social eminence a 
large and gorgeous pipe, some four 
feet in length. A woman walks a 
little behind him: she is dirty, ill- 
dressed, with care on her face, and 
a heavy burden on her back. The 
two are conversing together at their 
ease, and you set down the scene as 
a pleasant instance of that facility 
of communication throughout dii- 
ferent social grades, which makes an 
agreeable contrast to home practice ; 
but if you make inquiry, you will 
find that the poor-drudge is the 
great man’s wife ; or if disparity of 
years speak otherwise, that she is his 
mother or his daughter. 

It will probably be generally ad- 
mitted that productive labour in 
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Germany is far from coming up to 
the British mark, and the admis- 
sion may not always be accom- 
panied with regret. In the eyes of 
some, Herman’s is the wise mode- 
ration which despises ambition, 
contents the true practical philoso- 
pher with a limited portion of the 
gifts of fortune, and makes him 
say with Agur, ‘‘ Give me neither po- 
verty nor riches ; feed me with food 
convenient for me: lest I be full, 
and deny Thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal.” 
Others again will assert that the 
intellect of the German is occupied 
with higher things than a contest 
with the mere materialities of life 
— that it is grasping at the infinite, 
or diving: into the unfathomable 
depths of his own individuality. I 
am ready to admit that there are 
many scholars and thinkers. in Ger- 
many whose minds are -too much 
absorbed in higher pursuits to ad- 
mit of their partaking widely in the 
sensual enjoyments of their fellow- 
countrymen. To Kant, Jean Paul, 
Fichte, and many others, the world 
owes a debt of gratitude, were it 
merely for the sort of balance-wheel 
with which they have steadied the 
rapid’ practical vitality of British 
and French. thought. But these 
monarchs of the speculative are too 
far up in the clouds to do much for 
the purification of the common clay 
below. To this clay there is ground 


.to suspect that the senstalism I 


have referred to — the continual ad- 
ministration to the mere animal pro- 
pensities — communicates something 
worse than inertness, by throwing 
into it a stratum of brutality, which, 
when raised to action, dgvelopes it- 
self in ferocity and cruelty.’ Eu- 
rope has had a hint or two of such 
tendencies earlier than the latest 
instance. From the great Euro- 
pean gathering at Paris in 1815, 
our officers brought back ugly 
stories about the way in which 
the Prussian soldiers had acted 
as an army marching through an 
undefended country. They could 
answer that it was all very well for 
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us, who had ever put the general 
oppressor at defiance, to do the mag- 
nanimous ; but it was impossible 
to obliterate from the minds of 
Bliicher’s children the insults and 
oppressions which their country- 
men had borne, and they had to 
avenge. It would be hardly fair, 
perhaps, to go back upon the Thirty 
Years’ War, and charge to the ac- 
count of any existing generation 
the horrors of cruelty and rapacity 
with which history burdens it. In 
the long war of the Spanish succes- 
sion one does not infer that there 
was much licence or oppression — 
everything seems to have been con- 
ducted under the pedantic rule of 
the art of war as then brought to 
perfection ; and the Germans, if 
they were disposed to be oppres- 
sive and rapacious, had to deal with 
the chivalrous French on the one 
hand, and on the other with our own 
troops heavily responsible to a con- 
stitutional government and a criti- 
cal parliament. German powers and 
German armies had the Seven Years’ 
War much in their own hands ; and 
while the usual histories tell us the 
great scenes in which now the Em- 
peror and now Frederick the Great 
figures on the stage, the lesser an- 
nals of the times are ever turning 
up to light practices and incidents 
in that conflict which show exces- 
sive barbarism and cruelty. We 
all stood aghast here at the horrors 
of the German outbreaks in 1848 ; 
but we somehow forget them, as 
we generally forget Continental 
events after they are over, and cease 
to interrupt us in our attention to 
our own business. And then has 
come the lgst affair with Denmark, 
which has exasperated this country 
through and through — exasperated 
individual feeling all the more 
sharply, perhaps, that there was no 
prospect of national action, as on 
the occasion when Russia was found 
pressing in upon Turkey. 
Descending from wars and re- 
volutions to the level of everyday 
life, it would be interesting to know 
more that. the common opportuni- 
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ties afford one about the specialties 
of crime in Germany. France gives 
us, occasionally, prodigious revela- 
tions of its eruption. For our- 
selves, we proclaim it all to the 
world, as we do everything that, 
were we sensitive or (as the phre- 
nologists called it in their day) 
secretive, we might be expected 
to hide. There shall not be a 
pocket picked in London, or a 
hen-roost robbed: in the provinces, 
but every European who has the 
command of British newspapers 
may make himself acquainted with 
the full particulars of the affair. 

My own belief is, that a full 
revelation of German criminality 
would be a very revolting record. 
As to the predatory crimes, the Ger- 
mans at large have the reputation 
of being honest. So far as the ex- 
perience of a traveller goes, I con- 
cede this with exceptions. There 
are districts where one finds associ- 
ated with primitive simplicity of 
manners, a self-respect and loyal 
sense of hospitality, whereby the 
innkeeper or other person with 
whom the stranger has dealings is 
restrained from employing his skill 
as an adept in imposing on the 
stranger. I fear the regions most 
frequented by English tourists are 
those in which these honourable 
qualities are least observable ; but 
not to throw on the tourist more 
than his own responsibility in. the 
demoralising of primitive popula- 
tions, I have found in places where 
he is little known, and where there 
is abundance of superficial sim- 
plicity, a continual shabby kind 
of gnawing at the purse-strings. 
Everything is very cheap ;_ every- 
body is prepared to serve you for 
little ; but somehow, expectations 
and claims mount up in a manner 
incapable of being defined or check- 
ed, and you find when you count 
up your responsibilities in that 
remote hof, with its ridiculously 
low rate of charges, that you lived, 
on the whole, more economically 
during your last sojourn at the 
Tavistock in Covent Garden. 
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However, such things are acci- 
dents and trifles that must not af- 
fect one’s fair estimate of a people’s 
character and worth: and, as I hope 
I shall have an opportunity of tell- 
ing before I conclude, I carried 
away with my last trip a refresh- 
ing recollection of cheap abundant 
entertainment and disinterested 
kindness from innkeepers—a_por- 
tion of the human race ever pro- 
verbially under ban for faithless- 
ness and greediness. 

Passing out of this debatable ground 
of mere questionable morality to that 
of legitimate effective criminality, let 
us look at the frequent boast of the 
Germans that the professional thief 
is uoknown among them—at least 
unknown as the member of a great 
institution, such as we find him in 
London and our secondary great 
towns. Admitted: and that al- 
though at the German railway 
stations you are warned of pick- 
pockets and their devices perhaps 
more amply than at our own, where 
it may be said that pedple require 
no warning. 

There go two correlative elements 
to the constitution of theft or thiev- 
ing as a profession, and they are 
the same that the political econo- 
mists have always told us to be 
necessary in commerce—supply and 
demand. A condition absolute to 
the driving of a brisk trade in theft, 
is, the existence of a large portion 
of movable property not over well 
protected. To judge, therefore, of 
a nation’s proneness to theft, we 
must apply the rule of three, and 
compare the amount stolen with 
the total amount available. One of 
the stalest articles in the stock-in- 
trade of old humdram moralists 
is the amoant of fraud perpetrated 
in London. For my part, I think 
@ far more wondertul phenomenon 
may be found in the great amount 
of honesty there. Of course it is 
the place to which all the knaves 
of the world gravitate; but it has 
become what it is, the virtual 
capital of the world, because the 
great bulk of its people find it 
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better to subsist by productive in- 
dustry than by fraud. There is no 
part of the world so nervously 
frightened about crime, or so easily 
driven out of its senses by any 
panic outcry. It is there that we 
concentrate our outcries to the rest 
of Europe about our own vices and 
crimes, We must all remember too 
well the wild panic about garotting 
two years ago. It echoed over 
Europe, and will be fully recorded 
everywhere against us; but Europe 
has not heard the still small voice 
that told to the Commission of In- 
quiry about the punishment of con- 
victs, the actual amount of violent 
robbery that caused the panic. It 
deserves that tiis should not be 
forgotten. It was attested by Sir 
Richard Mayne, the head of the me- 
tropolitan police, that in the six 
months containing that memorable 
winter, the number of robberies by 
violence—including of course gar- 
otting—reported to the police, was 
82; and the property stated by the 
losers themselves to have been ab- 
stracted amounted to a total value 
of £269; and this sufficed to make 
mighty London yell out to all the 
world, as if one half of its three 
millions were throttling the other 
half. 

The proper hunting-ground of 
the thief is a country with an afilu- 
ent middle class—exactly such a 
country as Britain. To the houses 
of the great it is not easy to get ac- 
cess, and those of the very poor 
won't pay. Though Irish names 
are significantly numerous in our 
calendars of convictions, Ireland 
boasts that she has no trained so- 
ciety of thieves such as England 
bas; and the reason is the same 
that exempts the sandy desert from 
wolves, who can find no food in it 
—the Irish hovels cannot afford a 
decent livelihood to a skilful opera- 
tor, and the comfortable middle 
class there is thin and scattered. 
The Germans have more comfort 
throughout; but the silver spoons 
and the bag of sovereigns that re- 
ward the successful invasion of an 
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English grange or a small shop- 
keeper’s abode, are wanting among 
them, and so naturally is the per- 
son who turns such rewards to ac- 
count. 

But we have not the less assur- 
ance in such books as Feuerbach’s 
and others, that there is a deal of 
crime, and that of an extremely 
dark character, in Germany. Of 
the half-dozen or so of eminent 
murders which have frightened our 
own country within the past ten 
years, one was perpetrated by a 
German—we shall soon know 
whether another also was. But 
the crimes daily committed among 
themselves are not blazoned in the 
face of the world as ours are. I re- 
member once coming in Germany 
across a very startling phenomenon 
._—one that would be made to ring 
throughout Europe if it occurred 
among ourselves. It was in the 
penitentiary for women at Prague. 
One of the Sisters of Mercy who 
tended it spoke much about tbe 
kinder morderinn, or cbild-murder- 


ess, as belonging to an important 


and conspicuous class, and was 
anxious to know if it was a 
very numerous one in Britain. I 
found that, of the four hundred 
women under her charge, a hun- 
dred and thirty had been convicted 
of child-murder—thirty-two and a 
half per cent. If you told this to 
a German he would give a careless 
or incredulous shrug, but would 
make no inquiry into its truth. 
This penitentiary, by the way, I 
found wonderfully clean and well 
managed by the Sisters of Mercy in 
charge of it; while the male con- 
vict prison, separated from it by a 
street or two, was such a scene of 
horrors as one will not realise the 
existence of within civilised Europe 
without seeing it. Eleven hundred 
ruffians are there, under sentences 
of all periods, without ever getting 
into the open air. Whenever you 
enter, you hear the clanging of the 
fetters with which each man is 
chained ankle to ankle, and the 
stench comes upon you like a 
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poisonous tempest. The crowded 
hospitals, where filthy diseased 
creatures lay nearly naked in the 
stewing heat, might, I believe, have 
been used as ovens. Of that visit 
I carried away a very lively re- 
minder in certain minute but very 
sanguinary animals, who, smelling, 
as the nursery tale says, “the blood 
of an Englishman,” made a simul- 
taneous rush to taste the refreshing 
liquid. But that this disgrace ex- 
ists, and that close beside a model 
on which it might be improved, are 
of the class of things about which 
the German cares and knows no- 
thing so long as he can boast of 
Duppel over his beer, and fill his 
shop-windows with glaring prints 
of big Fatherland extirpating poor 
little Denmark. 

It is at the root of our own po- 
litical freedom and our greatness 
that we have all cared for these 
things—cared more for them than 
for broad political questions or na- 
tional triumphs. For the same 
reason it-lis that, by our endless 
talk about them, we permit the 
world to twit us with our dissipa- 
tion and our criminality. Yet our 
volubility has not been without 
some practical results. There is a 
use in what seems useless talk, 
Perhaps if we had in our collection 
all that has been said and written 
at social science associations and 
elsewhere about repression and re- 
formation, and had it analysed 
and appreciated by some competent 
critic placed in conditions so far 
apart from those of the disputants, 
as to be able to estimate their 
merits in the general balance of 
what the mind of man has accom- 
plished, he would pronounce for 
verdict that he had no previous con- 
ception of the amount of twaddle 
that the human brain could supply 
or of the preposterousness of the 
projects it could entertain. But, 
between words and acts, if we have 
not exterminated crime we have got 
the mastery of it. We make it 
know its place in the presence of 
virtuous respectability. It is sub- 
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dued and segregated, so that it has 
little opportunity of mixing with 
and tainting even ‘the humblest 
social grade. Your British criminal 
is in fact a poor—a very poor 
creature. Both in physical and 
mental development he is distinctly 
below the rest of the community. 
The accomplished housebreakers 
and subtle swindlers that one hears 
of in the romance of crime are as 
rare as other features of high ro- 
mance are in real humdrum life. 
The weakuess and facility of poorly 
developed natures are the special- 
ties that enlist men in the ranks of 
crime in this country. It is other- 
wise elsewhere. M. Bérenger, in 
his ‘Répression Péoale,’ discusses 
it as a difficulty to be dealt with 
in France, that there are men of 
great intelligence, capacity, and 
energy, who devote their faculties 
to crime. That in the German 
social _ stratification criminality 
crops out far higher up than in 
ours, becomes palpable in looking 
at the contents of a prison in each 
country. With us a good mechanic 
is a rarity in such a place. Per- 
haps in a large prison containing 
several hundreds of criminals, a 
dozen may be found who have 
been trained as shoemakers, carpen- 
ters, or masons. The German esta- 
blishment, on the other hand, is 
fall of accomplished workmen, who, 
in the new improved prisons, are 
all set to the performance of their 
respective functions, It is a fine 
sight to the philanthropist to be- 
hold them exercising their skill 
and dexterity in the production of 
farniture and other valuable com- 
modities; but it cannot be very 
pleasant to live in the apprehen- 
sion that the people you transact 
the common business of life with 
are very likely to become jail- 
birds. In the great Zellengefing- 
niss at Berlin I saw decorative 
workers of so eminent a grade as 
to entitle them to be called artists. 
They made their cells interesting 
studios; and, like Raleigh, their 
prison hours enriched the world. 


These accomplished personages, 
whom the German social philoso- 
pher can present as a glorious con- 
trast to the wretched louts—the 
human funguses—that occupy our 
prison cells, are raised in the very 
focus of German education, and the 
central point whence the State pro- 
mulgates zsthetics and the influence 
of fine art. But it is also the 
seat of that robber government 
which teaches -by example that 
every act of plunder that can be 
accomplished with impunity is 
lawfal im international morality. 
Despite its museums and libraries, 
and picture and statue galleries, 
and complex educational machin- 
ery, you will not long walk about 
under the Linden without feeling 
that you are among a bratal people, 
whom force alone keeps down, 
You are among those in every way 
fitted to be let loose upon an un- 
offending people, doomed to op- 
pression and pillage—among those 
who are likely, some day again, to 
turn upon their masters, and let 
them see what sort of civilisation 
they have made. 

No person in his senses will say 
a word in depreciation of the value 
of education; but even this bless- 
ing, like ail others, has certain 
limits to its efficiency, and it is as 
well to know them. While the 
State is doing its work through 
the official schoolmaster, there are 
other silent teachers in the heart 
of the social system—teachers nor- 
mally trained through the barbar- 
ism and bratality of centuries, who 
are also busily at work secretly 
teaching their own special lessons. 
There is a world of sad suggestive- 
ness in the disgusting contrivances 
made into toys for the amusement 
of children, which you may buy 
under the Linden. I remember a 
German toymah coming to a town 
in Britain, not much celebrated for 
its morality, and containing a good 
deal of coarseness. He filled his 
window, unconsciously I suppose 
with the things he found popular 
at home, but the public mind had 
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not been trained to them, and he 
found he had to abandon them in a 
day or two. All the force-pumping 
of knowledge into the Prussian will 
not teach him to wash his skin 
and breathe fresh air, any more than 
it will enable him to understand our 
constitutional safeguards. 

A great type of social ignorances 
flourishes marvellously in Germany 
—the quack doctor. With us he 
works’ furtively among the very 
humblest social elements. Those 
who never hear of him otherwise 
will be surprised to find how he 
plasters the walls of Liverpool and 
the manufacturing towns. But in 
Germany he is great and eminent. 
I found him with a newly-started 
project, which was getting a great 
run—jichte-nadel Anstalt, or fir- 
needle institution. The minister- 
ing priest of such a temple doses 
you with a concoction of fir-needles, 
and bathes you in the same, per- 
forming certain other incantations. 
In a country covered with dense 
pine forests his stock-in-trade is 
large enough, should his dupes 
prove sufficiently numerous. Like 
most people rurally inclined, I de- 
light in the aroma of pine woods in 
a sunny day: but the hot breath 
from the caldrons of the Anstait, 
as I passed the door, felt siekening. 
You are told that it cures every 
disease ; and you are not only re- 
quested, but perhaps compelled, to 


submit to this doctrine. I know 
of one instance where a very sick 
lady had fallen into such hands, 
Her family found that the practi- 
tioner, being a medicin Rath— 
sometimes so pronounced as to 
sound like medicine Rat —could 
not only carry out his own nos- 
trams, but could put down all com- 
petition with them, having the 
medical command of the district, 
which he perambulated with uni- 
form and epaulets; and he would 
have undoubtedly proceeded de- 
liberately with the slaughter of the 
patient had she not, at consider- 
able risk, been removed out of his 
Way. 

Surely, however, I hear you say, 
there should be something more 
genial and pleasant than all this 
national scolding to be had from a 
fellow who has been so lucky as to 
get a run in the Alps. You have 
reason, as the French say: I have 
said my malison-— perhaps too 
much of it. I have more pleasant 
things to discourse about, but I 
shall wait a little before dealing 
with them, to give opportunity for 
the escape of the bad humour 
caused by recent events, and still 
more recent intercourse with a 
people among whom the wrongs 
and eruelties of which they should 
have been ashamed were continu- 
ally brought before me as objects 
of frantic and ridiewlous exultation. 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART XIV. 


OHAPTER XLVai.—“ mw RAGS.” 


Ir Tony Buatler’s success in his 
mew career only depended on his 
zeal, he would have been a model 
clerk. Never did any one address 
himself to a new undertaking with 
a stronger resolution to compre- 
hend all its details, and eonquer all 
its difficulties, First of all, he de- 
sired to show his gratitude to the 
goed fellow who had helped him; 
and secondly, he was eager to 
prove, if proven it could be, that he 
was not utterly incapable of earn- 
ing his bread, nor one of those 
hopeless creatures who are doomed 
from their birth to be a burden to 
others. 

So leng as his oceupation led 
him out of doors, conveying orders 
here and directions there, he got 
on pretty well. He soon picked 
up a sort of Italian of his own, in- 
telligible enough to those accus- 
tomed to it; and as he was alert, 
active, and untiring, he looked, at 
Jeast, a most valuable assistant, 
Whenever it came to indoor werk 
and the pen, his heart sank within 
him; he knew that his hour of 
trial had come, and he had no 
strength to meet it. He would 
mistake the letter-book for the 
ledger or the day-book; and he 
would make entries in one which 
should have been in the other, and 
then, worst of all, erase them, or 
append an explanation of his blun- 
der that would fill half a page with 
iascrutable blottedness, 

As to payments, he jotted them 
down anywhere, and in his anxiety 
to compose confidential letters with 
due care, he would usually make 
three or four rough drafts ef the 
matter, quite suflicient to impart 
the contents to the rest of the 
Office. 

Sam M‘Gruder bore nobly up 
under these trials. He sometimes 


laughed at the mistakes, did his 
best to remedy—never rebuked 
them. At last, as he saw that 
poor Tony’s difficulties, instead of 
diminishing, only inereased with 
time, inasmuch as his despairing 
himself led him into deeper em- 
barrassments, M‘Gruder determined 
Tony should be entirely employed 
in journeys and excursions here 
and there through the country— 
an occupation, it is but fair to own, 
invented to afford him employment, 
rather than necessitated by any 
demands of the business. Not 
that Tony had the vaguest suspi- 
cion of this. Indeed, he wrote to 
his mother a letter filled with an 
account of his active and useful 
labours. Proud was he, at last, to 
say that he was no longer eating 
the bread of idleness). “I am up 
before dawn, mother, and very 
often have nothing to eat but a 
mess of Indian-corn steeped in oil, 
not unlike what Sir Arthur used 
to fatten the bullocks with, the 
whole livelong day; and sometimes 
I have to visit places there are no 
roads to; nearly all the villages 
are on the tops of the mountains; 
but, by good lack, I am never beat 
by a long walk, and I do my forty 
miles a-day without minding it. 

“Tf I could only forget the past, 
dearest mother, or think it nothing 
but a dream, I'd never quarrel 
with the life 1 am now leading; for 
I have plenty of open air, moun- 
tain walking, abundance of time to 
myself, and rough fellows-to deal 
with, that amuse me; but when I 
am tramping along with my cigar 
in my mouth, I can’t help thinking 
of long ago—of the rides at sunset 
on the sands, and all the hopes and 
fancies I used to bring home with 
me, after them. Well! it is over 


now—just as much done for as if 
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the time had never been at all; and 
I suppose after a while, I'll learn 
to bear it better, and think, as you 
often told me, that ‘all things are 
for the best.’ | 

“T feel my own condition more 
painfully when I come back here, 
and have to sit a whole even- 
ing listening to Sam M‘Gruder, 
talking about Dolly Stewart and 
the plans about their marriage. The 
poor fellow is so full of it all, that 
even the important intelligence I 
have for him he won't hear, 
but will say, ‘Another time, Tony, 
another time—let us chat about 
Dolly.” One thing I'll swear to, 
she'll have the honestest fellow for 
her husband that ever stepped, and 
tell her I said so. Sam would take 
it very kindly of you, if you could 
get Dolly to agree to their. being 
married in March. It is the only 
time he can manage a trip to Eng- 
land,—not but, as he says, what- 
ever time Dolly consents to shall 
be his time. 

“He shows me her letters some- 
times, and though he is half wild 
with delight at them, I tell you 
frankly, mother, they wouldn’t sa- 
tisfy me if J was her lover. She 
writes more like a creature that 
was resigned to a hard lot, than one 
that was about to marry a man she 
loved. Sam, however, doesn’t seem 
to take this view of her, and so much 
the better. 

“There was one thing in your last 
letter that puzzled me, and puzzles 
me still. Why did Dolly ask if I 
was likely to remain here? The 
way you put it makes me think 
that she was deferring the marriage 
till such time as I was gone. If I 
really believed this to be the case, 
I'd go away to-morrow, though 1 
don’t know well where to, or what 
for. But it is hard to understand, 
since I always thought that Doll 
liked me, as certainly I ever did, 
and still do, her. 

“Try and clear up this for me in 
your next. I suppose it was by 
way of what is called sparing me, 
you said nothing of the Lyles in 
your fast, but I saw in the * Morning 
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Post’ all about the ‘departure for 
the Oontinent, intending to reside 
some years in Italy.’ 

“ And that is more than Fd do 
if I owned Lyle Abbey, and had 
eighteen blood-horses in my stable, 
and a clipper cutter in the Bay of 
Curryglass. I suppose the truth is, 
people never do know when they're 
well off.” 

The moral reffection, not arrived 
at so easily or so rapidly as the 
reader may imagine, concluded 
Tony’s letter, to which in due time 
came @ long answer from his mother. 
With the home gossip we shall not 
burden the reader, nor shall we ask 
of him to go through the short 
summary—four close pages—of the 
Doctor’s discourses on the text, “E 
would ye were hot or cold,” two 
sensations that certainly the mere 
sight of the exposition occasioned 
to Tony. We limit ourselves to the 
words of the postscript. 

“T cannot understand Dolly at 
all, and I am afraid to mislead you 
as to what you ask. My impression 
is—but mind it is mere impression 
—she has grown somewhat out of 
her old friendship for you. Some 
stories. possibly have represented 
you in a wrong light, and I half 
think you may be right, and that 
she would be less averse to the mar- 
riage if she knew you were not to 
be in the house with them. It was, 
indeed, only this morning the Doctor 
said, ‘Young married folk should 
aye learn each other’s failings with- 
out bystanders to observe them ’—a 
significant hint I thought I would 
write to you by this post.” 

When Tony received his epistle, 
he was seated in his own room, 
Teisurely engaged in deciphering a 
paragraph in an Italian newspaper, 
descriptive of Garibaldi’s departure 
from a little bay near Genoa to his 
Sicilian expedition. 

Nothing short of a letter from 
his mother could have withdrawn 
his attention frem a description so 
full of intense interest to him; and 
partly, indeed, from this cause, and 
partly from the hard labour of ren- 
dering the foreign language, the de- 
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tails stuck in his mind during all 
the time he was reading his mother’s 
words, 

‘So that’s the secret, is it?’ mat- 
tered he. “ Dolly wishes to be alone 
with her husband—natural enough; 
and I’m not the man to oppose it. 
I hope she'll be happy, poor girl; 
and I hope Garibaldi will beat the 
Neapolitans. I’m sure Sam _ is 
worthy of a good wife; but I don’t 
know whether these Sicilian fel- 
lows deserve a better Government. 
At all events, my course is clear— 
here I mustn’t stay. Sam does not 
know that I am the obstacle to his 
marriage; but I know it, and that is 
enough. I wonder would Gari- 
baldi take me as a volunteer. There 
cannot be much choice at such a 
time. I suppose he enrols whoever 
offers; and they must be mostly 
fellows of my own sort— useless 
dogs, that are only fit to give and 
take hard knocks.” 

He hesitated long whether he 
should tell Sam M‘Gruder of his 
project; he well knew all the op- 
position he should meet, and how 
stoutly his friend would set him- 
self against a plan so fatal to all 
habits of patient industry. ‘“ And 
yet,” muttered Tony to himself, “I 
don’t like to tell him that I hate 
‘Rags,’ and detest the whole busi- 
ness. It would be so ungrateful of 
me. I could say my mother wanted 
to see me in Ireland; but I never 
told him a lie, and I can’t bear that 
our parting should be sealed with a 
falsehood.” 

As he pondered he took out his 
pistols and examined them care- 
fully ; and, poising one néatly in his 
hand, he raised it, as marksmen 
sometimes will do, to take an ima- 
ginary aim. As he did so, M‘Gra- 
der entered, and cried out, laughing, 
“Is he covered—is he dead ?” 

Tony laid down the weapon, with 
a flush of shame, and said, “ After 
all, M‘Grader, the pistol is more 
natural to me than the pen; and it 
was just what I was going to con- 
fess to you.” 

“You're not going to take to the 
highways, though ?” 
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“Something not very unlike it; 
I mean to go and have a tarn with 
Garibaldi.” 

“Why, what do yon know about 
Garibaldi or his cause?” 

“Perhaps not a great deal; but 
I’ve been spelling out these news- 
papers every night, and one thing 
is clear, whether he has right or 
wrong on his side, the heavy odds 
are all against him. He’s going in 
to fight regular troops with a few 
hundred trampers. Now I call that 
very plucky.” ¥ 

“So do I; but courage’ may go 
on to rashness, and become folly.” 

“ Weil, I feel as if a little rash- 
ness will do me a deal of good. I 
am too well off here—to@ easy—too 
much cared for. Life asks no ef- 
fort, and I make nongg and if I go 
on a little longer, be capable of 
none.” 

“T see,” said the other, laughing, 
“Rags do not rouse your ambition, 
Tony.” 

“T don’t know what would— 
that is, I don’t think I have any 
ambition now;” and there was a 
touch of sorrow in the last word 
that gave all the force to what he 
said. 

“At all events, you are tired of 
this sort of thing,” said the other, 
good-hamouredly, “and it’s not to 
be much wondered at. You began 
life at what my father used to call 
‘the wrong end,’ You started on the 
sunny side of the road, Tony, and 
it is precious hard to eross over 
into the shade afterwards.” 

“You're right there, M‘Grader. 
T led the jolliest life that ever man did 
till I was upwards of twenty; bat I 
don’t believe I ever knew how glori- 
ous it was till it was over; but I 
mustn’t think of that now. See! 
this is whatI mean todo. You'll find 
some way to send that safely to my 
mother. There’s forty odd pounds 
in it, and I’d rather it was not lost. 
I have kept enough to buy a good 
rifle—a heavy Swiss one, if I can 
find it—and a sword-bayonet, and 
with these I am fully equipped.” 

“Come, come, Tony, I'll not hear 
of this; that you are well weary of 
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the life you lead here is not hard 
to see, nor any blame to you either, 
old fellow. One must be brought 
up to Rags, like everything else, 


and you were not. But my brother days 


writes me about starting an Ameri- 
can agency— what do you say to 
going over to New York ?” 

“What a good fellow you are!” 
cried Tony, staring at him till his 
eyes began to grow clonded with 
tears; “what a good fellow! you'd 
risk your ship just to give me a turn 
at the tiller! But it mustn’t be 
—it cannot be: I’m bent on this 
scheme of mine—I have determined 
on it.” 

“‘Sinee when? since last night ?” 

“Well, it’s not very long, cer- 
tainly, since I made up my mind.” 

The other amiled. Tony saw it, 
and went on; “I know what you 
mean. You are of old Stewart’s 
opinion. When he heard me once 
say I had made up my mind, he 
said, ‘It doesn’t take long to make 
up a small parcel ;’ but every fel- 
low, more or less, knows what he 
can and what he cannot do. Now 
I cannot be orderly, exact, and 
punctual—even the little brains I 
have I can’t be sure of keeping 
them on the matter before me: but 
I defy a horse to throw me; I'll 
bring you up a crown piece out of 
six fathoms water, if it’s clear; I'll 
kill four swallows out of six with a 
ball; and though these are not gifts 
to earn one’s bread by, the man that 
has them needn’t starve.” 

“Tf I thought that you had really 
reflected well over this plan—given 
it all the thought and consideration it 
required-——” 

“T have given it just as much 
consideration as if I took five weeks 
to it. A man may take an evening 
over a pint of ale, but it’s only a pint 
after all—don’t you see that?” 

M‘Gruder was puzzled; perhaps 
there was some force in the illustra- 
tion. Tony looked certainly as if he 
thought ke had said a clever thing. 

“Well, Tony,’ said the other, 
after a moment of grave thought, 
“you'll have to go to Genoa to em- 
bark, I suppose ?” 
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“Yes; the committee sits at 
Genoa, and every one who enrols 
must appear before them.” 

“You could walk there in four 
” 

“Yes; but I can steam it in 
one.” 

“ Ay, true enough; what I mean 
to ask of you is this, that you will 
go the whole way on foot; a good 
walker as you are won’t think much 
of that; and in these four days, 
as you travel along-—all alone— 
you'll have plenty of time to think 
over your project. If by the time 
you reach Genoa you like it as well 
as ever, I’ve no more to say; but if 
—and mark me, Tony, you must be 
honest with your own heart—if you 
really have your doubts and your 
misgivings; if you feel that for your 

oor mother’s sake-——” 

“There, there!” I’ve thought of 
all that,” cried Tony, hurriedly, 
“Tl make the journey on foot, as 
you say you wish it, but don’t open 
the thing to any more discussion. 
If I relent, I'll come back. There’s 
my hand on it!” 

“Tony, it gives me a sad heart 
to part with you,” and he turned 
away, and stole out of the room. 

“Now I believe it’s all done,” 
said Tony, after he had packed his 
knapsack, and stored by in_ his 
trunk what he intended to leave 
behind him, There were a few 
things there, too, that had their own 
memories! There was the green 
silk cap, with its golden tassel, Alice 
had given him on his last steeple- 
chase. Ab, bow it brought back 
the leap—a bold leap it was—into 
the winning field, and Alice, as she 
stood up and waved ber bandker- 
chief as he passed! There was a 
glove of hers; she had thrown it 
down sportively on the sands, and 
dared him to take it up in full career 
of his horse; he remembered they 
had a quarrel because he claimed 
the glove as a prize, and refused 
to restore it to her. There was an 
evening after that in which she 
would not speak to him, He had 
carried a beavy heart home with 
him that night! What a fund of 
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love the heart must be capable of 
feeling for a living, sentient thing, 
when we see how it can cling to 
some object inanimate and irrespon- 
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sive. “I'll take that glove with-me,” 
muttered Tony to himself; “it owes 
me some good-luck : who kaows bat 
it may pay me yet?” 


OHAPTER XLIX.—MET AND PARTED. 


Tony went on his way early next 
morning, stealing off ere it was yet 
light, for he hated leave-takings, 
and felt that they weighed upon 
him for many a mile of a journey. 
There was enough on the road he 
travelled to have interested and 
amused him, but his heart was too 
full of its own cares, and his mind 
too deep in its own plans, to dis- 
pose him to such pleasures, and s0 
he passed through little villages on 
craggy eminences and quaint old 
towers on mountain tops, scarcely 
observing them. Even Pisa, with 
its world-known Tower, and the 
gem-like Baptistery beside it, scarce 
attracted notice from him, though he 
muttered as he passed, “ Perhaps on 
some happier day I'll be able to come 
back here and admire it.” And 
so onward he plodded through the 
grand old ruined Massa and the silent 
Sarzana, whose palaces display the 
quarterings of old crusading knights, 
with many an emblem of the Holy 
War; and by the beauteous Bay of 
Spezzia he went, not stopping to 
see poor Shelley’s home, and the 
terr:ce where his midnight steps 
had almost worn a track. The 
road now led through the declining 
ridges of the Apennines, gorgeous 
in colour—such colour as art would 
have scarce dared to counterfeit, so 
emerald the dark green of the wav- 
ing pines, so silver-like the olive, so 
gloriously purple the great cliffs of 
porphyry ; and then through many a 
riven cleft, through feathery foliage 
and broad-leaved fig-trees, down 
many a fathom low the sea!—the 
blue Mediterranean, so blue as to 
seem another sky of deeper mean- 
ing than the one above it. 

He noticed little of all these—he 
felt none of them! It was now the 


third day of his journey, and though 
he had scarcely uttered a word, and 


been deeply intent on his own fate, 
all that his thinking had done was 
to lead, as it were, into some bound- 
less prairie, and there desert him. 

“T suppose,’ muttered he to 
himself, “I am one of those crea- 
tures that must never presume to 
lan anything, but take each day’s 
ife as t find it. And I could do 
this, Ay, I could do it manfully 
too, if 1 were not carrying along 
with me memories of long ago. It 
is Alice, the thought of Alice, that 
dashes the present with a contrast 
to the past, and makes all I now 
attempt so poor and valueless.” 

As the road descends from Borg- 
hetto there is a sudden bend, from 
which, through a deep cleft, the lit- 
tle beach and village of Levanto 
are seen hundreds of feet beneath, 
but yet in that clear still atmos- 
phere so near, that not only the 
white foam of the breaking wave 
could be seen, bnt its rhythm-like 
plash heard as it broke upon the 
beach. For the first time since he 
set out had the charm of scenery 
attracted him, and, descending a 
few feet from the road, he reached 
a large square rock, from which he 
could command the whole view for 
miles on every side. 

He took out his bread and cheese 
and a melon he had bought that 
morning, and disposed himself to 
eat his dinner. He had often par- 
taken of a more sumptuous meal, 
but never had he eaten with so 
giorions a prospect at his feet. 

A little lateen-sailed boat stole 
out from beneath the olives and 
gained the sea; and as Tony watched 
her, he thought if he could only 
have been a fisherman there, and 
Alice his wife, how little he would 
have envied all that the world has 
of wealth and honours and ambi- 
tions. His friend Skeffy could not 
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do this, but he could. He was 
strong of limb and stout of heart; 
he coulé bear hardships and cold; 
and it would be so fine to think 
that, born gentleman as he was, he 
never flinched from the hardest toil, 
or repined at the roughest fare, he 
and Alice treasuring up their secret, 
and hoarding it as a miser hoards 
his gold. 

Ay, down there, in that little 
gorge, with the pine wood bebind 
and the sea before, he could have 
passed his life, with sever a long- 
ing thought for the great world 
and its prizes. As he ran on thus 
in fancy, he never heard the sound 
of footsteps on the road above, nor 
noticed the voices of persons talk- 
ing. 
At last he heard, not the words, 
but the tone of the speakers, and 
recognised them to be English. 
There is that peculiar sound in 
English utterance that at once dis- 
tinguishes it from all other speech, 
and Tony, quite forgetting that his 
high-peaked Calabrian hat and mas- 
sive beard made him far more like an 
Italian brigand than a British gen- 
tleman, not wishing to be observed, 
never turned his head to look at them. 
At last one said, “ The little fishing 
village below there must be Levan- 
to. Jobn Murray tells us that this 
is the Jand of the fan palm and the 
cactus, so thet at length we are in 
Italy.” 

“Do you know—shall I confess 
it,” said the other, “that I am not 
thinking of the view, beautiful as 
it is? I am envying that peasant 
with his delicious melon on the 
rock there. I am half tempted to 
ask him to share it with me.” 

“Ask him, by all means,” said the 
first speaker, laughing. 

“You are jesting,’ replied the 
other, “but I am in sober earnest. 
I can resist no longer. Do you, 
however, wait here, or the car- 
riage may pass on and leave us 
behind.” 

Tony heard nothing of these 
words; but he heard the light fout- 
steps, and he heard the rustle of a 
woman’s dress as she forced her 
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way through bramble and under- 
wood, till at last, with that con- 
sciousness so mysterious, he felt 
there was some one standing close 
behind him. Half vexed to think 
that his isolation should be in- 
vaded, he drew his hat deeper over 
his eyes, and sat steadfastly gazing 
on the sea below him. 

“Ts that Levanto I see beneath 
that cliff?” asked she, in Italian— 
less to satisfy her curiosity than to 
attract his attention. 

Tony started. How intensely 
had his brain been charged with 
thoughts of long ago that every 
word that met his ears should seem 
impregnated with these memories! 
A half-sulky “Si” was, however, 
his only rejoinder. 

“What a fine melon you have 
there, my friend!” said she; and 
now her voice thrilled through him 
so strangely, that he sprang to his 
feet and turned to face her. “Is 
my brain tricking me?—are my 
senses wandering?’ muttered he 
to himself. ‘“ Alice, Alice!” 

“Yes, Tony,” cried she. “Who 
ever heard of so strange a meeting? 
How came you here? Speak, or I 
shall be as incredulous as your- 
self!” Bat Tony could not utter 
a word, but stood overwhelmed 
with wonder, silently gazing on 
her. 

“Speak to me, Tony,” said she, 
in her soft winning voice—* speak 
to me; tell me by what curious 
fortune you came here. Let us sit 
down on this bank; our carriage is 
toiling up the hill, and will not be 
here for some time.” 

“So it is not a dream!” sighed 
he, a3 he sat down beside her. “I 
have so little faith in my brain 
that I could not trust it.” 

It was easy to see that his be- 
wilderment still remained; and so, 
with a woman’s tact, she addressed 
herself to talking of what would 
gradually lead his thoughts into 
a collected shape. Sie told how 
they were all on their way to the 
south—Naples or Palermo, not 


certain which—somewhere for cli- 
mate, as Isabella was still delicate. 
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That her father and mother and 
sister were some miles behind on 
the road, she having come on ‘more 
rapidly with a lighter carriage. “ Not 
all alone, thongh, Master Tony; 
don't put on that rebukefal face. 
The lady you see yonder on the 
road is what is called my companion 
—the English word for duenna; 
and I half think I am scandalising 
her very much by this conduct of 
mine, sitting down on the grass 
with a brigand chief, and, I was 
going to say, sharing his breakfast, 
though I have to confess it nev 
occurred to him to offer it. Come, 
Tony, get up, and let me present 
you to her, and relieve her mind of 
the terrible thoughts that must be 
distressing her.” 

“One moment, Alice—one mo- 
ment,” said he, taking her hand. 
“What is this story my mother 
tells me?” He stopped, unable to 
go on; but she quickly broke in, 
“Scandal travels quickly indeed; 
but I scarcely thought your mother 
was one to aid its journey.” 

“She never believed it,” said he, 
doggedly. 

“Why repeat it, then? why give 
bad money a currency? I think 
we had better join my friend. I see 
she is impatient.” 

The coldness with which she 
spoke chilled him like a wintry 
blast; but he rallied soon, and 
with a vigorous energy said, “My 
mother no more believed ill of you 
than I did; and when I asked you 
what the slander meant, it was to 
know where I could find the man to 
pay for it.” 

“You must deny yourself the 
pleasure this time, Tony,” said she, 
laughing. “It was a woman’s 
story—a disappointed woman—and 
so, not so very blamable as she 
might be; not but that it was true 
in fact.” 

“Trne, Alice—true ?” 

“Yes, sir. The inference from 
it was the only falsehood; but 
really we have had too much of 
this. Tell me of yourself—why are 
you here? where are you now 
going ?” 


“You’ve heard of my exploits as 
a messenger, I suppose,” said Tony, 
with a bitter laugh. 

“T heard, as we all heard with 
great sorrow, that you left the ser- 
vice,” said she, with a hesitation on 
each word. 

“Left it? Yes; I left to avoid 
being kicked out of it. I lost my 
despatches, and behaved like a fool. 
Then I tried to turn sailor, but no 
skipper would take me; and I did 
turn clerk, and half ruined the hon- 
est fellow that trusted me. And 
now I am going—in good truth, 
Alice, I don’t exactly know where, 
but it is somewhere in search of a 
pursuit to fit a fellow who begins to 
feel he is fit for nothing.” 

“Tt is not thus your friends think 
of you, Tony,” said she, kindly. 

“That’s the worst of it,” rejoined 
he, bitterly: “I have all my life 
been trying to justify an opinion 
that never should have been formed 
of me—ay, and that I well knew I 
had no right to.” 

“Well, Tony, come back with us. 
I don’t say with me, because I must 
be triple discreet for some time to 
come; but come back with papa; 
he’ll be overjoyed to have you with 
us.” 

“No, no,” muttered Tony in a 
faint whisper; “I could not, I could 
not.” 

“Ts that old grudge of long ago 
so deep that time has not filled it 
u ?”” 

“T could not, I could not,” mut- 
tered he, evidently not hearing the 
words she had just spoken. 

“And why not, Tony? Just tell 
me why not ?” 

“Shall I tell you, Alice?” said 
he; and his lip shook and his 
cheek grew pale as he spoke—* shall 
I tell you?” 

She nodded; for she too was 
moved, and did not trust herself to 


speak. 
mM Shall I tell you?” said he, and 
he looked into her eyes with a 
meaning so full of love, and yet of 
sorrow, that her cheek became crim- 
son, and she turned away in shame. 

“No, Tony,” whispered she, 
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faintly, “ better not say—what might 
pain us both, perhaps.” 

“Enough if you know,” said he, 
faintly. 

“There, see my friend has lost 
all patience; come up to the road, 
Tony. She mast see that my in- 
terview has been with an English 
gentleman, and not a brigand chief. 
Give me your arm, and do not look 
so sulky.” 

“You women can look any way 
you will,” mumbled he, “no matter 
ings you may feel; that is, if you do 
eel,” 

“You are the same old savage, 
Tony, as ever,” said she, laughing. 
“TI never got my melon, after all, 
Miss Lister; the sight of an old 
friend was, however, better. Let 
present him to you—Mr. But- 
er.’ 

“Mr, Tony Butler?” asked. she, 
with a peculiar smile; and though 
she spoke it low, he heard her, and 
said, “ Yes; Iam Tony Butler.” 

“Sir Arthur will be charmed to 
know you are here. It was but 
yesterday he said he'd not mind 
taking a run through Calabria if 
we only had you with us,” 

“T have said all that and more 
to him, but he doesn’t mind it,” 
said Alice. . 
, “Js this fair, Alice?” whispere 

e. 

“In fact,” resumed she, “he has 
nowhere particular to go to, pro- 
vided it be not the same road that 
we are taking.” 

“Ts this kind, Alice?” whispered 
he again. 

“And though I have told him 
what pleasure it would give us all 
if he would turn back with us——” 

“You'll drive me to say it,” mut- 
tered he between his teeth. 

“If you dare, sir,” said she in 
a low but clear whisper; and now 
she stepped into the carriage, and 
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affected to busy herself with her 


mofflers. Tony assisted Miss Lister 
to her place, and then walked round 
to the side where Alice sat. 

“You are not angry with me, 
Alice?” said he, falteringly. 

“T certainly am not pleased,” said 
she, coldly. “There was a time I 
had not to press a wish—I had but 
to utter it.” 

* And yet, Alice,” said he, leaning 

over, and whispering so close that 
she felt his breath on her face— 
“and yet I never loved you then as 
I love you now.” 
% “You have determined that I 
should not repeat my invitation,” 
said she, leaning back in the car- 
riage; “I must—I have no help for 
it—I must say Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye,” said he, pressing her 
hand, from which he had jost drawn 
off the glove, to his lips. She never 
made any effort to withdraw it, but 
leaned forward, as though to conceal 
the action from her companion. 

** Good-bye, dearest Alice,” said he 
once more. 

“Give me my glove, Tony. I 
think it has fallen,” said she, care- 
lessly, as she leaned back once more. 

“There it is,” muttered he; “but 
I have another here that I will never 
part with ;” and he drew forth the 
glove she had thrown on the strand 
for him to pick up—so long ago! 

“You will see papa, Tony ?” said 
she, drawing down her veil; “you 
can’t fail to meet him before night. 
Say yousaw us. Good-bye.” 

And Tony stood alone on the 
mountain, and watched the cloud of 
dust that rose behind the carriage, 
and listened to the heavy tramp of 
the horses till the sounds died off in 
the distance. 

“Oh, if I could trast the whisper 
at my heart!” cried he. “If I could 
—if I could—I'd be happier than I 
ever dared to hope for.” 


OHAPTER L.—THE SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. 


The little flicker of hope—faint 
enough it was—that cheered up 
Tony's heart served also to indis- 


pose him to meet with Lady Lyle; 
for he remembered, fresh as though 
it had been the day before, the 
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sharp lesson that lady had read him 
on the “absurd pretensions of cer- 
tain young gentlemen with respect 
to those immeasurably above them 
in station.” “I am not in a humour 
to listen to the second part of the 
homily, which certainly would not 
be the less pointed, seeing that I 
am a wayfarer on foot, and with 
my knapsack strapped behind me.” 
It gave him no sense of shame that 
Alice should have seen him thus 
poor and humble. He never blushed 
for his pack or his hobnailed shoes, 
If she could not think of him apart 
from the accidents of his condi- 
tion, it mattered very little what 
he wore, or how he journeyed, 
And as he cheered himself with 
these thoughts he gained a high 
peak, from which he could see the 
pine-clad promontory of Sestri, 
some thousand feet down below 
him. He knew the spot from de- 
scription, and remembered that it 
was to be one of his resting-places 
for a night. It was no new 
thing for Tony to strike out his 
own line across country—his was 
a practised eye—to mark the course 
by which a certain point was 
to be reached, and to know, by 
a something like instinct, where 
a ravine—where a river must lie— 
where the mountain-side would de- 
scend too precipitously for human 
footsteps—where the shelving de- 
cline would admit of a path—all 
these were his; and in their exercise 
he had that sort of pride a man 
feels in what he deems a gift. 

This same pride and his hope 
together lightened the way, and 
he went forward almost happy; so 
that once or twice he half asked 
himself if fortune was not about to 
turn on him with a kindlier look 
than she had yet bestowed? When 
about a mile from the highroad, a 
dull rumbling sound, like far-away 
thunder, caught his ear: he looked 
up, and saw the great massive car- 
riage of the wealthy Sir Arthur 
rolling ponderously along, with its 
six horses, and followed by a dense 
“wake” of dust for half a mile 
behind. “I am glad that we have 
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not met,” muttered her: “I could 
have wished to see Bella, and speak 
to her. She was ever my fast 
friend; but that haughty old wo- 
man, in the midst of all the pride 
of her wealth, would have jarred 
on me so far that I might have for- 
gotten myself. Why should my 

verty provoke her to slight me? 

y poverty is mine, just as much 
as any malady that might befall 
me, and whose sufferings I must 
bear as I may, and cannot ask an- 
other to endure for me. It may try 
me to stand up against, but surely 
it is no burden to her; and why 
make it seem as a gulf between 
us?” Ah, Master Tony! subtler 
héads than yours have failed to un- 
tie this knot. It was dusk when he 
reached Sestri, and found himself 
in the little vine-clad porch of the 
“ Angelo d’Oro,” a modest little inn 
for foot-travellers on the verge of 
the sea. He ordered his supper 
to be served in the open air, under 
the fresh foliage, and with the plea- 
sant night-wind gently stirring the 
leaves. 

As the landlord arranged the 
table, he informed Tony that an- 
other traveller had come a short 
time before, but so ignorant of the 
language was he, that he was only 
served by means of signs; and he 
seemed so poor too, that they had 
scruples about giving him a bed, 
and were disposed to let him pass 
the night under the porch. 

Tony learned that the traveller 
had only tasted a glass of wine and 
a piece of bread, and then, as if 
overcome by fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, dropped off asleep. “I will 
see him,” said he, rising, without 
partaking of the soup that was just 
gs before him; “the poor fel- 
ow may perhaps be ill.” The land- 
lord led the way to the end of the 
house, where, on a heap of chestnut 
leaves, the usual ding of the 
cattle in these regions, a large 
strongly-built man, poorly clad and 
travel-stained, lay sound asleep. 


Tony took the lantern and held it 
to his face. How was it he knew 
the features? He knew them, and 
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yet not the man. He was sure that 
the great massive brow and that 
large strong cheek were not seen b 
him for the first time; and ghotigh 
he was sorry to distarb the poor 
fellow’s slumber, he could not con- 
trol his impatience to resolve the 
doubt; and, stooping down, he 
shook him gently by the shoulder. 

“What is it?’ cried the man, 
starting up to a sitting posture; 
“ what is it now ?” 

“You ere a countryman of mine,” 
said Tony, “and I am trying to 
think if we have not met before.” 

The man rose to his feet, and, 
taking the lantern from Tony’s 
hand, held it up to his face. ‘ Don’t 
you know me, sir ?” cried he; “ don’t 
you remember me ?” 

“1 do, and I do not,” muttered 
Tony, still puzzled. 

“Don’t you mind the day, sir, 
that you was near been run over in 
London, and a man pulled you ont 
just as the horses was on top o’ you ?” 

“And are you the man? Are 
you the poor fellow whose bundle 
1 carried off?’—but he stopped, 
and grasping the man’s _ hand, 
shook it cordially and affection- 
ately. “By what chance do I find 
you here ?” 

The man looked about, as if to 
see that he was not overbeard; and 
Tony, marking the cantion of the 
gesture, said, “* None can understand 
us here. Don’t be afraid to say 
what you like, but first of all come 
and share my supper with me.” 

It was not without a modest re- 
Juctance that the poor fellow took 
his seat at the table; and indeed 
for some time, so overcome was he 
by the honour accorded him, that 
he scarcely ate at all. If Tony 
Butler was no finished conversa- 
tionalist, able to lead the talk of a 
dinner-table, yet in the tact that 
pertains to making intercourse with 
an inferior easy and familiar he 
had not many his equal; and before 
the meal was finished, he slapped 
him familiarly on the shoulder, 
and said, “ Rory Quin, here’s your 
health, and a long life to you!” 

“How did you know my name, 
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sir?” asked the poor fellow, whose 
face glowed with delight at the 
flattery of such a recognition. 

“At first I did not trust my 
memory, Rory, for I wrote it down 
in a note-book I have; and after a 
while I learned to think of you so 
often, and to wish I might meet 
you, that I had no need of the 
writing. You don’t seem to re- 
member that I am in your debt, 
my good fellow. I carried off your 
bundle, and what was worse, it fell 
overboad and was lost.” 

“Tt couldn’t have any but bad- 
luck,” said Rory, thoughtfully; ‘and 
maybe it was just the best thing 
could happen it.’ 

There was a touch of sorrow in 
what he said that Tony easily saw; 
a hidden grief had been moved, 
and after a little inducement he 
led him on to tell his story; and 
which, though, narrated in Rory’s 
own words, it occupied hours, may, 
happily for my readers, be condens- 
ed into a very few sentences. 

Rory had been induced, partly 
by the glorious cause itself, partly 
through the glittering promises of 
personal advanoement, to enlist for 
foreign service. A certain Major 
M‘Caskey—a man that, as Rory 
said, would wile the birds off the 
trees—came down to the little vil- 
lage he lived in at the foot of the 
Galtee Mountains; and there was 
not one, young or old, was not 
ready to follow him. To hear him 
talk, as Rory described, was better 
than a play. There wasn’t a part 
of the world he hadn’t seen, there 
wasn’t a great man in it he didn’t 
know; and “what beat all,” as 
Rory said, ‘was the way he had 
the women on his side.” Not that 
he was a fine-looking man, or tall, 
or handsome—far from it; he was a 
little “crith of a crayture,”* not 
above five feet four or five, and 
with red whiskers and a beard, and 
a pair of eyes that seemed on fire; 
and he had a way of looking about 
him as he went, as much as to say, 
“ Where’s the man that wants to 
quarrel with me? for I’m ready 
and willin’.” 
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“T won't say,’ added Rory, with 
a touch of humility, “that one like 
your honour would have thought 
so much of him as we did. I won't 
say that all the fine people he knew, 
and all the wonderful things he did, 
would have made your honour ad- 
mire him, as I, and others like me, 
did. Maybe, indeed, you’d have 
found out it was lies from beginning 
to end.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” mut- 
tered Tony; “there are plausible 
fellows of that sort that take in 
men of the world every day!” 
And Tony sat back in his chair, 
and puffed his cigar in_ silence, 
doubtless recalling one such adept 
in his own experience, 

“ Faix, I’m proud to hear your 
honour say that!” cried Rory. “I’m 
as glad as a pound-note to know 
that even a gentleman might have 
been ‘taken in’ by the Major.” 

“Tl not go that far, perhaps,” 
remarked Tony, “as regards your 
Major; but I repeat that there are 


certain fellows of his kind who. 


actually have imposed on_ gentle- 
men—yes, on gentlemen who were 
no foois either. But how was it he 
tricked you ?” 

Now were the flood-gates of 
Rory’s eloquence thrown open, and 
for above an hour did he revel, as 
only an Irishman or an Italian can, 
in a narrative of cruel wrongs and 
uomerited hardships; sufferings on 
land and sufferings at sea; short 
rations, bad language, and no pay. 
Rory was to have been an officer— 
& captain at least; and when they 
landed at Ancona, he was marched 
away hundreds of miles, with a 
heavy musket and a heavier pack, 
as a common soldier, and given no- 
thing but beans and oil for his food, 
and told he’d be shot if he grum- 
bled. But what he felt most of all 
was, that he never knew whose ser- 
vice he was in, and what he was 
going to fight for. Now it was the 
Holy Father — Rory was ready to 
die fur him and the blessed Virgin; 
now it was the King of Naples and 
Saint Somebody, whose name he 
couldn’t remember, and that Rory 


felt no enthusiasm for. At one 
moment he was told the Pope was 
going to bless the whole battalion, 
and sprinkle them with his own 
hand; and then it was the Queen 
—and purty she was, no doubt— 
was to lead them on, God knows 
where! “And that’s the way we 
were living in the mountains for 
six weeks, and every time they 
paraded us—about once a week— 
there would be thirty or forty less 
of us; some gone off to be sailors, 
some taking to the highway as 
robbers, and a few selling whatever 
they had and making for home. 
At last the Major himself came 
down to inspect us—he was colonel 
then, and covered with gold, and 
all over stars and crosses. We were 
drawn ,up in a square of a little 
town they call Loretto that has 
houses on three sides of it, and a 
low sea-wall with a drop of about 
twenty feet to the sea, I'll not 
forget the place to my dying 
day. 

“There was four hundred and 
twenty-seven of us out of two 
thousand and sixty,—the rest ran 
away; and when the Major heard 
the roll called, I thought he’d go 
out of his mind; and he walked up 
and down in front of us, gnash- 
ing his teeth and blaspheming as 
never I heard before. ‘Ye scoun- 
drels,’ he said at last, ‘you've dis- 
graced me eternally, and I'll go 
back to the Holy Father, and tell 
him it’s curses and not blessings 
he'd have to give you.’ 

“This was too much to bear, 
and I cried out, ‘ You'd better 
not!’ 

“*Who says that!’ cries he. 
‘Where’s the cowardly rascal that 
hasn’t the courage to step forward 
and repeat these words?’ and with 
that I advanced two paces, and 
putting my gun to my shoulder, 
took a steady aim at him. I had him 
covered. If I pulled the trigger, he 
was a dead man; but I couldn’t 
do it—no, if I got the whole world 
for it, I couldn't; and do you 
know why?—here it is, then: It 
was the way he stood up, bould 
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and straight, with one hand on his 
breast, and the other on the hilt of 
his sword, and he cried out, ‘ Fire! 
you scoundrel, fire!’ Bad luck to 
me if I could; but I walked on, 
covering him all the while, till I 
got within ten paces of the wall, 
and then I threw down my musket, 
and with a run I cleared it, and 
jamped into the sea. He fired both 
bis pistols at me, and one ball 
grazed my head; but I dived and 
swam and dived till he lost sight 
of me; and it was half an hour be- 
fore they got out a boat; and before 
that I was snug hiding between the 
rocks, and so close to him that I 
could hear him swearing away like 
mad. When it was dark I crept 
out, and made my way along the 
shore to Pesaro, and all the way 
here, Indeed, i bad only to say 
anywhere I was a deserter, and 
every one was kind to me. And 
do you know, sir, now that it’s all 
over, I’m glad I didn’t shoot him 
in cold blood ?” 

“Of course you are,” said Tony, 
half sternly. 

“But if I am,” rejoined the other 
—“if I am glad of it, it’s a’most 
breaking my heart to think I’m 
going back to Ireland without a 
chance of facing him in a fair 
fight.” 

“You could do that too if you 
were so very anxious for it,” said 
Tony, gravely. 

“Do you tell me so? And how, 
sir?’ 

“Easy enough, Rory. I’m on 
my way now to join a set of brave 
fellows that are going to fight the 
very soldiers your Major will be 
serving with. The cause that he 
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fights for, I need not tell you, can’t 
be a very good one.” 

“Indeed it oughtn’t,” said Rory, 
cautiously. 

“Oome along with me, then; if 
it’s only fighting you ask for, there’s 
a fellow to lead us on that never 
balked any one’s fancy that way. 
In four days from this we can 
be in the thick of it. I don’t 
want to persuade you in a hurry, 
Rory. Take a day—take two— 
three days, if you like, to think 
of it.” 

“I won't take three minutes, 
Tl follow your honour to the world’s 
end? and if it gives me a chance to 
come up with the Major, I'll bless 
the hour I met you.” 

Tony now told him—somewhat 
more ambiguously, I’m afraid, than 
consisted with perfect candour—of 
the cause they were going to fight for. 
He made the most of those magical 
words so powerful to the Celtic 
heart — oppression, cruelty, injus- 
tice; he imparted a touch of repeal 
to the struggle before them; and 
when once pressed hard by Rory 
with the home question, * Which side 
is the Holy Father?’ he roughly 
answered, “I don’t think he has 
much to say to it one way or 
other.” 

“Faix, I’m ashamed of myself,” 
ssid Rory, flushing up; “and I 
ought to know that what’s good 
enough for your honour to fight 
for, is too good for me,” 

They drained the last glasses of 
their flask in pledge of their com- 
pact, and resolving to keep their 
resting-time for the sultry heat of 
the day, started by the clear star- 
light for Genoa. 


OHAPTER LI.——A PIECE OF GOOD TIDINGS. 


It was about a week after this 
event when Sam M‘Gruder received 
a few lines from Tony Butler, say- 
ing that he was to sail that morn- 
ing with a detachment for Gari- 
baldi. They were bound for Mar- 
sala, and only hoped that they 
might not be caught by the Neapo- 





‘litan cruisers, which were said to 


swarm along the coast. ‘“ I suppose,” 
he writes, “there’s plenty of fight 
amongst us; but we are more 
picturesque than decent - looking; 
and an honest countryman of mine, 
who has attached himself to my 
fortunes, tells me in confidence 
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that ‘they’re all heathens, every 
man of them.’ They are certainly 
a wild, dare-devil set, whom it will 
be difficult to reduce to any discip- 
line, and, I should fear, impossible 
to restrain from outrage, if occasion 
offers. We are so crowded that we 
have only standing-room on deck, 
and those below are from time to 
time relieved in squads, to come up 
and breathe a little fresh air. The 
suffering from heat and thirst was 
bad yesterday, but will, perhaps, be 
less at sea, with a fresh breeze to 
cool us. At all events, no one com- 
plains. We are the jolliest black- 
guards in the world, and going to 
be killed in a better humour with 
life, than half the fine gentlemen 
feel as they wake in the morning 
to a day of pleasure, 

“T shall be glad when we put 
foot on land again; for I own I'd 
rather fight the Neapolitans than 
live on in sach close companion- 
ship with my gallant comrades, 
If not, ‘bowled over,’ I'll write to 
you within a week or two. Don't 
forget me.—Y ours, ever, 

“Tony Butier.” 


M‘Gruder was carefully plodding 
his way through this not very legible 
document, exploring it with a zeal 
that vouched for his regard for the 
writer, when he was informed that 
an English gentleman was in the 
office inquiring for Mr. Batler. 

The stranger soon presented him- 
self as a Mr. Oulter, of the house of 
Box & Oulter, solicitors, London, 
and related that he had been in 
search of Mr. Anthony Butler from 
one end of Europe to the other. “I 
was first of all, sir,” said he, “in the 
wilds of Calabria, and thence I was 
sent off to the equally barbarous 
north of Ireland, where I learned 
that I must retrace my steps over 
the Alps to your house; and now 
I am told that Mr. Butler has left 
this a week ago.” 

“Your business must have been 
important to require such activity,” 
said M‘Grader, half inquiringly. 

“Very important indeed for Mr. 
Batler, if I could only meet with 
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him. Can you give me any hint, sir, 
how that is to be accomplished ?” 

“T scarcely think you'll follow 
him when I tell you where he has 
gone,” said M‘Gruder, dryly. “ He 
has gone to juin Garibaldi.’ 

“To join Garibaldi!” exclaimed 
the other. “A man with a landed 
estate and thirty-six thousand in the 
Three per Cents gone off to Gari- 
baldi!” 

“Tt is clear we are not talking of 
the same person. My poor friend 
oo none of that wealth you speak 
of.” 
“Probably not, sir, when last you 
saw him; but his uncle, Sir Omerod 
Butler, has died, leaving him all he 
had in the world.” 

“T never knew he had an uncle. 
I never heard him speak of a rich 
relation.” 

“There was some family quar- 
rel — some estrangement, i on't 
know what; bat when Sir Omerod 
sent for me to add a codicil to his 
will, he expressed a great wish to 
see his nephew before he died, and 
sent me off to Ireland to fetch him 
to him; but a relapse of his malady 
occurred the day after I left him, and 
he died within a week.” 

The man of law entered into a 
minute description of the property 
to which Tony was to succeed. There 
was a small family estate in Ireland, 
and a large one in England; there 
was a considerable funded fortane, 
and some scattered moneys in for- 
eign securities; the whole only 
charged with eight hundred a-year 
on the life of a lady no longer 
young, whom scandal called not 
the widow of Sir Omerod Batler. 
M‘Gruder paid little attention to 
these details; his whole thought 
was how to apprise Tony of his 
good-luck—how call him back to a 
world where he had what would 
make life most enjoyable. “I take 
it, sir,” asked he, at last, “that you 
don’t fancy a tour in Sicily ?” 

“Nothing is less in my thoughts, 
sir. We shall be most pued to 
act as Mr. Butler’s agents, but ’'m 
not prepared to expose my life for 
the agency,” 
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“Then I think I mast go myself. 
It’s clear the poor fellow ought to 
know of his good fortune.” 

“T suspect that the Oountess 
Brancaleone, the annuitant I men- 
tioned, will not send to tell him,” 
said the lawyer, smiling; “for if Mr. 
Butler should get knocked over in 
this ugly business, she inherits every- 
thing, even to the family plate with 
the Butler arms.” 

“She shan’t, if I can help it,” 
said M‘Gruder, firmly. “I'll set out 
to-night.” 

Mr. Oulter passed a warm eulo- 
gium on this heroic devotion, en- 
larged on the beauty of friendship 
in general, and concluded by say- 
ing he would step over to his hotel, 
where be had ordered dinner; after 
which he would certainly drink Mr. 
M‘Gruder’s health. 

“T shall want some details from 
you,” said M‘Gruder —“ something 
written and formal—to assure my 
friend that my tidings are trust- 
worthy. I know it will be no easy 
task to persuade him that he is a 
man of fortune.” 

“You shall have all you require, 
sir—a copy of the will, a formal 
letter from our house, reciting de- 
tails of the property, and what will, 
perhaps, impart the speediest con- 
viction of all, a letter of credit in 
Mr. Butler’s favour for five hun- 
dred pounds for immediate use. 
These are the sort of proofs that 
no scepticism is strong enough to 
resist, The only thing that never 
- whose seriousness is above all 
evity, is money ;” and so M‘Gruder 
at once acknowledged that when 
he could go fortified with such testi- 
monies, he defied all doubt. 

His preparations for departure 
were soon made. A short letter to 
his brother explained the cause of 
his sudden leaving; a longer one to 
Dolly told how, in his love for her, 
he could not do enough for her 
friend; and that though he liked 
Tony well for his own sake, he 
liked him far more as the “ adopted 
brother and old playfellow of ,his 
dearest Dolly.” Poor fellow! he 
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wrote this from a full heart, and a 
very honest one too. Whether it 
imparted all the pleasure he hoped 
it might to her who read it, is none 
of our province to tell. It is only 
ours to record that he started that 
night for Genoa, obtained from a 
friend—a subordinate in the Gov- 
ernment emp’oyment—a letter to 
Garibaldi himself, and sailed with 
an agent of the General’s in charge 
of a supply of small arms and am- 
munition. 

They were within thirty miles of 
Sicily when they were boarded by 
the Neapolitan corvette “The Ve- 
loce,” and carried off prisoners to 
Palermo — the one solitary capture 
the royal navy made in the whole of 
that eventful struggle. 

The proofs that they were Gari- 
teldians were too strong and too 
many for denial; and for a day and 
a half their fate was far from hope- 
ful. Indeed, had the tidings of the 
first encounters between the Kinz’s 
forces and the buccaneer’s been less 
disastrous than they were, the pris- 
oners would have been shot; but 
already a half doubt had arisen as 
to the fidelity of the royal troops. 
This and that general, it was ru- 
moured, had resigned; and of those 
who remained, it was said more 
than one had counselled “ conces- 
sions.” Ominous word at such a 
moment, but the presage of some- 
thing darker and more ominous 
still. 

M‘Grader bore up with a stout 
heart, and nothing grieved him in 
all his calamity more than the 
thought that ail this time Tony 
might be exposing his life as 
worthless and hopeless, while, if he 
only knew it, he had already suc- 
ceeded to what men are content to 
pass their whole existence to grasp 
and gain, 

Nor was he inactive in his im- 
prisonment. He wrote letters to 
Garibaldi, enclosing others to Tony 3 
he wrote to all the Oonsuls he 
could think of; to the Minister at 
Naples, or to his representative; 
and he proclaimed his right as a 
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“civis Romanus,” and threatened 
a Palmerstonian vengeance on all 
and every that had a hand in cur- 
tailing his freedom. 
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In this very natural and British 
pursuit we must now leave him, 
and betake ourselves to other cares 
and ether characters. 


ONAPTER LIl.—ON THE OHIAJA AT NIGHT. 


The night had just closed in after 
a hot sultry day of autumn ina 
Naples, as Maitland and Oaffarelli 
sat on the sea-wall of the Chiaja, 
smoking their cigars in silence, ap- 
parently deep in thought, or some- 
times startled by the distant shouts 
and cries of the populace who 
crammed the Toledo or the Quarter 
of St. Lucia; for all Naples was now 
in the streets, and wild songs and 
yells resounded on every side, 

In the bay the fleet lay at an- 
chor, but the rapid flash of lan- 
terns, as they rose and’ fell in the 
riggings, showed that the signal- 
man was at work, and that mes- 
sages were being transmitted and 
replied to throughout the squadron, 
A like activity seemed to prevail in 
the forts above the city, and the roll 
of the drum and the bugle-call oc- 
casionally could be heard overtop- 
ping all other sounds, 

“What would a newly-come 
traveller say to all this?” said Oaf- 
farelli at last. “Would he think 
it was a city about to be attacked 
by an enemy, or would he deem it 
a town in open revolt, or one given 
up to pillage after the assault? I 

ave seen to-night what might 
confirm any of these impressions,” 

“ And all three are present,” said 
Maitland, moodily. “Your  tra- 
veller could scarcely be more 
puzzled than, we are.” 

The other sighed wearily, and 
Maitland went on. “‘ What do you 
trust, or whom? Is it these noisy 
legions up there, who only muster 
to disband; or that gallant fleet 
that has come to anchor, only the 
more easily to surrender and change 
its flag ?” 

“There may be some traitors, but 
the great majority, I’ll swear, will 
stand by the King.” 





“No; not one in fifty—not one 
in a hundred. You don’t seem to 
apprehend that loyalty is not a 
sudden instinct. It is a thing a 
man inherits. Take my word for 
it, Carlo, these men will not fight 
to keep a certain set of priests 
around a bigoted old Queen, or 
support a King whose highest am- 
bition is to be a Jesuit.” 

“And if you thought so meanly 
of the cause, why have you adopt- 
ed it ?” 

“ Because, ill as I think of the 
Court, I hate the rabble more. Re- 
member, Oarlo”—and now he spoke 
in a rapid and marked tone—“ re- 
member that, when I joined you, 
I deemed myself a rich man, and I 
had my ambitions, like the rest of 
you. Had {I known what I now 
know—had I foreseen that the day 
was so near wherein I was to find 
myself a beggar——” 

“No, no, Maitland; don’t say 
this.” 

“And why not say it? It is 
true. You know as well as I do 
that amongst that yelling rabble 
there is none poorer than myself; 
and for this reason, I repeat, I 
might have chosen my associates 
more wisely. You yourself saw the 
treatment I met with this morning.” 

“Ay, bat bear in mind, Mait- 
land, what was the ee 

ve. It is no small thing to tell a 

ing, surrounded by his ministers 
and generals, that he has not one 
loyal and trae man ia his train— 
that, what between treachery and 
cowardice, he will find himself 
alone, at the head of a few foreign 
regiments, who will only fight to cut 
their way through towards bome.” 

“T scarcely went so far as this,” 
said Maitland, smiling. 

“Did you not, per Bacco? I 
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was there and heard you. You ac- 
cused Laguila to his face of being 
bought, and named the sum; and 
you told Cadorno that you had a 
copy of his letter promising to sur- 
render the flagship to Garibaldi.” 

“ And they listened to me with 
an admirable patience.” 

“T don’t know that; I am cer- 
tain Oadorno will send you a mes- 
sage before the week is over.” 

** And why not before the day was 
ever? Are these accusations a man 
sleeps upon?” 

“The King commanded them 


both to reply to your charges for- 
mally and distinctly, but not with 
the sword; and he was right so 
far.” 


“At all events, was it kingly to 
tell me of the fevours that had been 
bestowed upon me, and to remind 
me that I was an alien, and un- 
known ?” 

“The King was angry.” 

“He was angrier when I handed 
back his patent, and told him that 
I did not eare to be the last-made 
noble of a dynasty.” 

“Tt was outrageous. I was shoeked 
to hear you; and for one so young, 
I was struck with the dignity with 
which he heard you.” 

“T don’t think he understood 
me; he was impassive, beeause he 
did pot know he was wounded. 
But why do I talk of these things? 
they have no longer the faintest 
interest for me. Except yourself, 
there is not a man in the cause I 
care for.” 

“This is a mere passing de- 
pression, my dear Maitland. All 
things seem sad-eoloured to you 
now. Wait till to-morrow, or wait 
till there be a moment of danger, 
and you will be yourself again.” 

“As for that,” said Maitland, 
bitterly, “I am terribly myself just 
now. The last eight or ten years 
of my life were the dream; now 
is the awakenment. But cheer 
up, my old friend; I will stand by 
you, though I care very little for 
the cause you fight for. I will 
still serve on the Staff, and play 
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out my part to the fall of the cur- 
tain.” 
“ What a strange scene that coun- 
cil was this morning!” said Oaffa- 
relli, half wishing to draw him from 
the personal theme. 

“What a strange thing to eall 
a council, where not merely men 
walked in and out unbidden, but 
where a chance traveller could 
sit down amongst the King’s ad- 
visers, and give his opinion like a 
servant of the crown? Do you 
even know bis name?” 

“Fm not sure that I do; but it 
sounded like Techernicheff. He 
distinguished himself against the 
Turks on the Danube.” 

“And because he routed some 
ill-diseiplined hordes with others 
a mere shade more civilised, he 
eomes here to impose his opinion 
on our councils, and tell us how 
we are to defend ourselves !” 

“T did not hear him utter a word.” 

“No, but he handed in a paper 
drawn up by himself, in which he 
recommends the King to withdraw 
all the forees in front of Capua, 
and meet these marauders, where 
they will least like to fight, in the 
open. The advice was good—even 
though it eame from a barbarian. 
In street-fighting your buccaneer 
is as good as, if not better than a 
regular. All the circumstances of 
the ground favour him. Take him 
however, where he must move and 
maneeuvre—where he will have to 
form and re-form—to dress his line 
under fire, and oceasionally change 
his flank—then all the odds will be 
against him. So far the Scythian 
spoke well. His only miscalcula- 
tion was to suppose that we will 
fight anywhere.” 

“T declare, Maitland, I shall lose 
temper with you. You can’t surely 
know what insulting things you 
say.” 

“TI wish they could provoke any 
other than yourself, mio caro, But 
come away from this. Let us walk 
back again. I want to have one 
more look at those windows before 
I go.” 
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“And are you really in love?” 
asked the other, with more of 
astonishment in his voice than 
curiosity. 

“T wish I knew how to make her 
believe it—that’s all’ said he, 
sadly ; and, drawing his arm within 

, his friend’s, moved on with bent- 
down head, and in silence. 

“T think your friends are about 
the only travellers in Naples at this 
moment, and indeed none but Eng- 
lish would come here at sueh a sea- 
son. The dog-days and a revolu- 
tion together ought to be teo much 
even for tourist curiosity.” 

Caffarelli went on to describe the 
arrival of the three heavily-laden 
carriages with their ponderous bag- 
gage and their crowd of servants, 
and the astonishment of the land- 
lord at such an apparition; but 
Maitland paid him no attention— 
perhaps did even not hear him. 

Twice or thrice Oaffarelli said 
something to arouse notice or at- 
tract curiosity, even to pique irri- 
tability, and when he said—“I sup- 
pose I must have seen your beauty, 
for I saw two—and both good-look- 
ing—but neither such as would 
drive a man distracted out of pure 
admiration. Are you minding me? 
Are you listening to me?” 

“No. Ihave not heard one word 
you were saying.” 

“Ojivil, certainly; but, seriously, 
Maitland, is there not something 
more pressing to do at this moment 
than to loiter along the Chiaja to 
catch a glimpse of the closed cur- 
tains within whjceh some blonde 
angel may be taking her tea :” 

“Go home, and I will join you 
later on. I have given orders about 
the horses. My man will have all 
in readiness by daybreak. You 
seen to me most terribly eager to 
have your head smashed. The King 
ought to reward your valour, It 
will be the only ‘Cross’ he will 
have to bestow.” 

Caffarelli turned impatiently from 
him, and walked away. 

Maitland looked after him for a 
moment, and then continued his 
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way. He sauntered on, rather like 
one seeking to kill time than to 
reach a goal, and once or twice he 
stopped, and seemed to reflect 
whether he would go on. At last 
he reached a spot where a broad 
path of light streamed across the 
street, and extended till it was lost 
in the thick foliage of the garden 
on the sea-side, and, looking sud- 
denly up, he saw he was in front of 
the great hotel of Naples, “ L’Uni- 
verso.” The drawing-room win- 
dows were open on a long balcony, 
and Maitland could see into the 
well-lighted room certain figures 
which he persuaded himself he 
could recognise even through the 
muslin curtains, which slightly 
moved and waved in the faint 
night-air. As he still strained his 
eyes to mark the scene, two figures 
approached the window, and passed 
eut upon the balcony. There could 
be no mistake—they were Alice and 
her sister; and so perfect the still- 
ness of the air, and so thin withal, 
that he could hear the sound of 
their voices, though not trace their 
words. 

“Ts it not delicious here, Alice?” 
said Bella, “These are the glorious 
nights of Italy Maitland used to 
tell us of—so calm, so balmy, and 
so starry.” 

“What was that Skeffy was say- 
ing to you about Maitland as you 
came up-stairs?’ asked Alice, 
sharply. 

“Oh, it was a ramour he men- 
tioned that Maitland had quar- 
relled with the Court party. He 
had advised something, or re- 
jected something; in fact, I paid 
little attention, for I know nothing 
of these Italian plots and schemes, 
and I like Maitland much better 
when he does not speak of them.” 

“Is he here now, do you know ?” 

“Yes; Skeff said he saw him this 
morning.” 

“JT hope and pray he may not 
hear that we have arrived. I 
trust that we may not see him.” 

“ And why so, Alice, dearest?” 

“Oan you ask me?” 
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: “JT mean, why not receive him 
. on the terms of an easy intimacy? 
A person of his tact is always 
wate: enough to appreciate the 
exact amouat of favour he is held 
in.” 

“Tt is of myself I am thinking 
—not of him,” said she, with some- 
. thing of resentment in her tone. 

“Tf you speak this way, Alice, I 
shall believe that. you care for bim.” 

“The greater mistake yours, my 
dear Bella.” 

“ Well—that you did onee care 
for him, and regret the fact, or re- 
gret the ehange—which is it ?” 

“Neither, on my honour! He 
interested me—E own to that; but 
now that I know bis mystery, and 
‘what a vulgar mystery it is, I am 
half ashamed that I even felt an in- 
terest in him.” 

“Gossip would say you did 
more, Alice—that you gave him 
encouragement.” : 

“ What an odious word you have 
impressed into your service! but I 
deny it; nor was he one to want it. 
Your adventurer never does.” 

“ Adventurer !” 

“TI mean in its least offensive 
sense ;; but really I see no reason 
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why this man’s name is to persecute 
me. I left Ireland half to avoid it. 
I certainly need not encounter it 
here.” 

“ And if you meet him?” 

“TY shall not meet him. I don’t 
intend to go out so long as we are 
here, and I trast I can refuse to re- 
ceive him when at home.” 

“TF had almost said, Poor fellow!” 

“Say it by all means; compas- 
sionate—console him too, if Skeff 
has no objection.” 

“Qh, Alice!” — - 

“Your own fault, Bella, if I say 
provoking things. No, mamma, 
added she, to some remark from 
within ; “our secrets, as you call 
them, cannot be overheard ; for, first 
of all, we are talking English; and 
secondly, there is no person what- 
ever in the street.” 

Lady Lyle now made her ap- 
pearance on the baleony, and soon 
afterwards they all re-entered the 
room. Maitland sat hours long on 
the stone bench, watching with in- 
tense eagerness as a shadow would 
pass or repass behind the curtains, 
and there he remained till all the 
lights were out in the hotel and 
the whole house sank in silence. 
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ENOOH ARDEN. 


Tuirty-Frour years ago the name 
of Alfred Tennyson was only known 
to a small circle of admirers; 
and the worthiest of these did not 
long remain to cheer his friend’s 
labours by his sympathy and gener- 
ous praise: but departed, leaving 
to him a double legacy of enduring 
regrets and precious memories to 
ensbrine in noble verse. A few 

ears later, and Alfred Tennyson 
had still to content himself (like 
other and yet greater poets) with 
hoping to find “ fit audience, thongh 
few;” perhaps, too, at times to 
complain that the fewness of an au- 
dience does not, of necessity, insure 
its ‘jitness. But he“’bated not a 


jot of heart or hope.” He sent 


forth volume after volume clad in 
Hope’s livery —one, too, robed in 
darker hues of mourning; and 
while he did so, his circle of ad- 
mirers widened, till it has at last 
become extensive enough to include 
nearly all who can read English. 
Doubtless the hushing of political 
strife, and the absence of formidable 
competitors, have contributed to 
this result. The bards who sang 
while Arthur Wellesley fought, were 
numerous enough to form separate 
schools, and to divide the literary 
world into hostile camps of ad- 
mirers and detractors; whilst that 
catholic spirit which, appreciating 
various styles of beauty fairly, 
should have meted even-handed jus- 
tice to them all, was often hindered 
in its exercise by prejudice and party- 
spirit. It is far otherwise now. 
The British public has wisely ceased 
to inquire into its poets’ political 
opinions; and there are few rival 
candidates for the distinction of 
being its chosen bard. Call upon 
any good jadge to reckon up the 
names of men still living, who might 
(their fates favouring) have con- 
tended with Tennyson for his chap- 
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let on something like equal terms, 
and you will find their number en- 
larged to four by the lenient, and 
confined to two by the severe. It 
was different fifty years ago. Then 
it might be hard for bystanders, 
seeing so many doing worthily in 
the race, to assign to each aspirant 
the place he had a right to occupy, 
Now we are getting used to see one 
man standing alone in the foremost 
rank, and none ‘stepping forth to 
challenge his right to that pre-emi- 
nence. Thus, alike by his merit and 
his good fortune, has it come to pass 
that Mr. Tennyson has been for 
some time the elect poet alike of 
the British Court and of the British 
nation; that he wears worthily on 
living brows that laurel which 
has before now only come in time 
to grace a poet’s bier; and that, if 
he needs any fresh assurance that 
in his case the many have heartily 
accepted the verdict of the few, he 
has only to inquire of his publisher 
how many copies of ‘ Enoch Arden’ 
he has sold in the short time which 
has elapsed since its appearance. 

The Laureate has been gratefal 
beforehand to his admiring readers. 
He has written (we do not say it in 
any of the bitterness of his own 
misanthropic hero) “to the pur- 
pose, easy things to understand,” 
for the most part; and things, too, 
which they will be the better for 
understanding. There is little to 
bewilder the reader in his new vol- 
ume. He will find in it no such 
gusts of passion as drive confusing 
clouds over the clear moonlight 
in ‘Maud;’ which poem a young 
lady of our acquaintance. finished 

rusing, uncertain whether its 
saree: were dead or alive. No 
metaphysies, no bits of recondite 
philosophy, no puzzles like the ‘ Pa- 
lace of Art;’ no mystic forms like 
those perplexing maidens in the 
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101st division of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
about whose numbers and symbolic 
signification no two Tennysonians 
were ever known to agree. COock- 
neys indeed may find ‘The North- 
ern Farmer’s’ dialect difficult, and 
we ourselves cannot profess to think 
the sermon in ‘Aylmer’s Field’ 
easier to take in at one hearing 
(though for a very different reason) 
than the most abstruse of Bishop 
Butler’s. We also boldly risk the 
confession, that if ‘The Voyage’ 
has any one very decided mean- 
ing, of the half-dozen which 
might be fitted to it, we have 
failed to fathom its import. So, too, 
the latter of the two ‘Sea-Dreams’ 
is, we suppose, an allegory like 
the first. It may be that we 
think we see the truth it is meant 
to convey; but it is not so 
clearly put that it would be wise 
for any interpreter of dark sayings 
to stake his credit on its explana- 
tion while its author lives to con- 
tradict him. Hereafter, learned Ger- 
man critics may find a delightful 
mental exercise in expounding these 


two poems, and may evolve mean- 
ings for them out of their own in- 
ternal consciousness to their heart’s 


content. But, with the exception 
of these two passages, the book be- 
fore us can be understood without 
a commentator. And, for the very 
reason that the scholiast’s labours 
would be thrown away upon it, it 
is sure to delight the general reader. 
That, in these days, very pains- 
taking person knows how to 
thankful to great poets when they 
condescend to write things which 
are not too hard for him. In his 
estimation this volume will very 
likely eclipse its predecessors. For 
does it not contain two stories, each 
as interesting as a novel, told in 
musical verse?‘ Enoch Arden,’ so 
like a tale by Mrs. Gaskell; and 


*Aylmer’s Field,’ which (before his/ 


reconciliation with the British aris- 
tocracy) would have made a first- 
rate sabject for Mr. Kingdfey? Is it 
not pleasant to see such bright hues 
of poetry cast on seaside trips, 
as those with which the Laureate 
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here adorns his clerk’s holiday? 
Will not some eyes which never 
wept over the sorrows of his young 
“May Queen,” feel a@ kindly tear 
bedim them as his faithful photo- 
graph of the “Grandmother” in her 
elbow - chair ap to their love 
for the aged? -Will those by whose 
sweet voices this volume’s shorter 
lyries will be snng at Yule-tide, in 
many a hall and parsonage, care to 
be told that these later efforts are 
not worthy of those earlier songs 
which first taught England that 
Tennyson (like his own Elaine) 
could “sweetly make and sing”? 
Was not the ‘Welcome to Alexan- 
dra’ (here reprinted) copied as ea- 
gerly from one newspaper to an- 
other, as was the noble dedication 
of? the ‘Idylls’ to the memory of 
the late Prince Consort; without a 
hint of how clearly these two poems 
show that, if other men have one 
reason for thinking it “better to go 
to the house of mourning than to the 
honse of feasting,” poets have two? 

Not that we at all mean to in- 
sinuate that the Laureate’s new 
volume is calculated to give plea- 
sure to none but those who read 
for entertainment. That smaller 
class who regard a poem as a work 
of art; who do not so much inquire 
what story it tells, as how it 
is told; who are its personages, as 
whether they are correctly repre- 
sented: readers, whose practised ears 
watch for the music of verse, 
moving its “many twinkling feet” 


be in varied cadence, will read ‘ Enoch 


Arden’ (and much besides in this 
volume) with very complete satis- 
faction: unless they choose to spoil 
it by comparing them with the very 
greatest of their author’s previous 
performances. For of the first of 
these new poems especially we may 
safely say, both with regard to its 
subject and execution, that if its 
author has not unfrequently soared 
higher, he has often sunk, much 
lower,—that though he has many 
times before attempted some far 
greater thing, those attempts have 
not always met with so full a meas- 
ure of success, 
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‘Enoch Arden’ is a true tdyl 
(so we believe the word should be 
spelt). It is a simple story of a 
seafaring man’s sorrows; not as- 
piring to the dimensions or pomp- 
ous march of the strain which sings 
heroes and their exploits; but 
charming the heart by its true 
pathos, and the ear by a sweet 
music of its own. It fulfils, so far 
as we understand them, the condi- 
tions of the modern Idyl; which 
are, to depict the joys and sorrows 
of humble life—to describe those 
beauties of nature which, unper- 
ceived, enhance the former and 
soothe the latter—and (most im- 
portant of all) to be short. Such 
notably (to take instances from the 
Laureate’s earlier poems) are ‘The 
Gardener’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Dora,’ 
with their sweet English Jand- 
scapes and true and tender feeling. 
Similar idyls abound in Words- 
worth’s poems; but had he under- 
taken such a tale as ‘Enoch Arden,’ 
we feel certain he would have left 
our last condition unfulfilled. The 
moralisings of Enoch in his soli- 
tude, the poet’s own observations 
on his griefs, and on his Annie’s 
disquietude, &c., might have en- 
riched the poem with precious 
pearls of philosophy, bat would 
certainly have robbed it of the 
merit of brevity. Ruse one thing 
especially to be praised in ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ is the conciseness of lan- 
guage with which the poet tells his 
story.) He indulges in no digres- 
sions, in no descriptions which are 
not required for its fall compre- 
hension; he rehearses no long con- 
versations, and makes no unneces- 
sary remarks of his own. On the 
one hand, there is no sentimental 
dawdling over the sad situations 
which occur in the narrative; on 
the other, there is no hurry in its 
march, and no excessive compres- 
sion of any of its portio hese 
are excellences which ff Seems, to 
the inexperienced, easy to reach; 
the like may be their judgment 
on the smooth flow of the verse of 
this poem; and perchance some of 
our young friends may think that 





to write thus is no very difficult 
attainment. We only answer, Let 
them try. Itis well known that easy 
writing proves very hard reading, 
There is no doubt that the converse 
of this is true, and that, mostly. 
easy reading has been very har 
writing. But art’s true triumph is 
to make the reader insensible to 
the labour which it has cost. That 
expended on ‘Enoch Arden’ effects 
this so completely as to require, and 
well repay, very close attention. 

Amongst other things, we have 
been struck by the delicate manage- 
ment of that slight infusion of the 
supernatural which adds dignity 
to its humble hero’s fate; and it 
seems the more worth pointing out, 
because its necessary unobtrausive- 
ness makes it liable to pass un- 
noticed. 

Every one knows with what 
great effect the supernatural is in- 
troduced into works of imagina- 
tion. It vastly enhances the im- 
portance of their heroes: for those 
must needs be of great account, for 
or against whom the Powers of the 
Unseen are fighting. And to the 
reader it discloses a vista into 
shadowy realms, which indefinitely 
enlarges the scenes presented to his 
view. But this powerful engine 
should be employed very sparingly. 
When an author leads us, as 
Southey does, into the intimate 
society of ghosts and genii, famili- 
arity breeds contempt (as says the 
homely proverb), and they quickl 
lose their awfulness. Most of* 
is it needful to be cautious in our 
use of the supernatural in a tale of 
humble life and of modern times. 

The few superstitions which still 
linger amongst us, form no part of 
any recognised creed, and are not 
openly acknowledged even by those 
who hold them. It was different 
for the tragic poet who represented 
witches in his plays when trials for 
witchcraft were of common occur- 
rence; or for him who made his 
whole tragedy turn on an oracle’s 
falfilment when men still went to 
consult Apollo at Delphi. And 
even those poets took good care not 
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to strike lowly heads with these 
awful lightnings; to reserve their 
chief supernatural terrors for the 
fates of chieftains and kings. In a 
poem like ‘Enoch Arden,’ it would 
be an unpardonable error to give 
foreshadowings of the future any- 
thing like the place held by the 
words of the weird sisters in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ or by the oracle’s responses 
in the ‘Cdipus Tyrannus.’ Mr. 
. Tennyson has been so far from 
committing this mistake, that he 
scarcely calls the reader’s attention 
to his prophecies, and not at all to 
their accomplishment. It is for 
this reason that we are particular 
in remarking them. They are of 
three sorts—unconscious predictions, 
presentiments, and dreams. 

The first unconscious prophecy 
occurs at the beginning of the poem. 
Its destined heroine, Annie, says 
to her two boy-playmates, in her 
childish ignorance, that “she would 
be little wife to both.” Wife to 
both her fate dooms her to be. 
The second is uttered later on, 
when her first husband tells her of 
the long voyage he means to un- 
dertake; and she exclaims, after 
vainly trying to dissuade him from 
it, 

“* Well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no 


more, 
“Well, then,’ said Enoch, *I shall look on 
yours.’” 


In that most touching scene near 
the close of the poem, when Enoch, 
shrouded in the darkness without, 
gazes on his lost wife through the 
window, his own words come true; 
when, on his deathbed, he kindly 
says of her, 


“She must not come, 
For ~ dead face would vex her after- 
li fe,” 


he causes the fulfilment of hers. 
In the next place, we have Annie’s 
presentiments. Her husband's tools, 
as they sound for the last time in 
their house, strike her ear as if 
raising “her own death-scaffold.” 
And when, after she has long 
mourned him as dead, she marries 
again, we read :— 
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‘80 these were wed, and merrily rang the 


8, 
Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie’s heart, 

A footstep seem‘d to fall beside her path, 
She knew not whence; a whisper on her 


ear, 
She knew not what; nor loved she to be 


e 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone.” 


And, besides prediction and pre- 
sentiment, we have Annie’s myste- 
rious dream, which (according to 
her own interpretation) justifies 
her second marriage. Still doubt- 
ing Enoch’s fate, she opens her 
Bible to sea what words will first 
meet her eye. It falls on “ Under 
a palm-tree.” (Zhe palin-tree should 
it not be?) Thereupon she falls 
asleep and dreams—the truth. For 
she beholds Enoch seated “Under 
a palm-tree, over him the Sun ;” as 
he doubtless was at that moment 
in the island on which he had been 
wrecked, and where the ghostly 
echo of her wedding-bells is so soon 
to torment his ear. But the true 
vision is but a lying dream to his 
wife. In her simplicity she cannot 
think of palms as real trees grow- 
ing in foreign lands. Her mind flies 
to scriptural associations: 


“He is gone, she thought, he is happy, he 
is singing 

‘Hosanna in the highest:’ yonder shines 

The Sun of Righteousness, and these be 


palms 
Whereof the happy ~ eaanare cried 
t ] 


‘Hosanna in the hig: 


and the last obstacle to her mar- 
riage with Philip is removed. 

Now these foreshadowings of the 
future may be believed or disbe- 
lieved at pleasure. Men may re- 
gard them as a guardian angel’s 
warnings, They may equally con- 
sider them as mere singular coin- 
cidences, Their ancient credit yet 
survives to some extent. Of old 
men have echoed a chance word— 
spoken with one intent, caught up 
with another—as an unerring and 
divine direction; and even now 
few comparatively attach no weight 
whatever to dreams and _presenti- 
ments. Especially would such a 
woman as Annie think her own of 
impurtance. We may be sure that, 
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after she knew the truth, she wonld 
often dwell on their mysterious 
meaning, and on how she had fail- 
ed to apprehend it till too late. 
And thus these judicious touches 
of the supernatural make ‘the tale 
in which they occur seem addition- 
ally natural and jifelike. 

But if the Laureate thus knows 
how to deal with the unwarranted 
beliefs of the simple, and how to 
extract from them poetic embellish- 
ment, he also knows how to make 
a noble use of their religious faith. 
The grandest and most poetical 
book in the English language lies 
as open to the poor as to the rich; 
and is often more deeply pondered 
by the former than by the latter. 
And it is not too much to say that 
some of the most beautiful passages 
in ‘Enoch Arden’ are those in which 
Holy Scripture is reverently quot- 


ed. Not to refer again to Annie's - 


dream; how fine, for instance, are 
the quotations from the Bible in 
Enoch’s homely farewell to her !— 


“ Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted; 
Look to the babes, and till I come again 
Keep everything ship-shape, for I must 


0. 

And fear no more for me; or, if you fear, 

wry * a your cares on God; that anchor 
olds. 

Is He not yonder in those uttermost 

Parts of the morning? if I flee to these, 

Can I go from Him ? and the sea és His, 

The sea is His : He made it.” 


To the first nautical phrase we in- 
deed strongly object. In real life 
men do not delight in the slang 
of the calling as much as books 
make them do—least of all in their 
pmost solemn moments. We hope to 
“see ship-shape omitted in future edi- 
tions. But who can fail to admire 
the rest of the speech? or to notice 
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how the way in which the sailor’s 
voice, resting on the pause in the 

Im he had weekly chanted, sym- 

lises, as nothing else could do, 
his soul’s repose on the, to him, 
all-consoling trath which it con- 
tains? 

Curious felicities of expression of 
this sort occur often in the poem. 
We mean words which exactly ren- 
der the thought, so arranged that 
their sound echoes, or forms a 
musical accompaniment to it. Of 
this the lines describing Annie’s 
secord ‘marriage (quoted some way 
back) are an instance. The wed- 
ding-bells ring in the first two 
lines. Those which succeed run 
heavily with the weight of forebod- 
ing which they carry. Of the same 
sort is the description (earlier still 
in the poem) of the death of Annie’s 
little one :— 

“ Howsoe’er it was, 

After a lingering—ere she was aware— + 

‘e the caged bird esca suddenly, 

The little innocent soul away.” 

The idea of life escaping like a 
bird is indeed old, as most beauti- 
ful ideas are;* but the music of 
the lines (the hurried rhythm of 
the last one denoting the mother’s 
anxiety, its abrupt conclusion how 
the little heart suddenly ceases to 
beat, and then the pause after it 
betokening the mother’s sorrow) is 
Mr. Tennyson’s own.t 

There is another secret of the Lau- 
reate’s strength—one which has been 
often pointed out before—observa- 
ble in the poem we are considering. 
The way in which he suits his back- 
ground of landscape to the figures 
in his foreground, and so pictures 
the aspects of nature as seen by a 
human eye and felt by a human 





* “ Thon, asa bird escapes, art vanished from me; 
Gone with o’er-hasty leap to Hades down.” 


"Opvis yap ds tes tx yEoay Ggavros ef, 
whiny’ és "Acdov xpartvév bopheacd pot. 


—Eur, Hip. 829. 


+ The “ flitting” soul recalls to our mind Mr. Merivale’s admirable translation 
of the dying emperor’s address to hisown. Wemay earn some reader’s thanks by 


quoting it here :— 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca— 
Pallidula, rigida, nndula— 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos ?” 


* — of =, er omy one, 
uest an gt wd of my cla: 
ak oat w Tigid 0 h awa che “ 
allid one, one, on ° 
Never to play again, never to ply ? 
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heart; whose joys they reflect by 
their brightness, or trouble with ap- 
prehension by their gloom; whose 
sorrows they soften by their mute 
sympathy, or increase by the seem- 
ing mockery of sharp and violent 
contrast. Such is the effect of this 
description of “the beauteous hate- 
ful isle,” which holds the humble 
Ulysses of the tale so long a pri- 
soner :-— 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the 


lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to 
Heaven, 


The lightning-flash of insect and of bird, 

° ° . ° the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw; but what he fain had 


seen 

He could not see, the kindly human -_ 

Nor ever heard a kindly voice, but he 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The — aeataee roller thundering on the 
ree’ 


The moving whisper of huge trees, . .. . 
No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet 

Among the palms and ferns and preci- 


ices ; 
The Nicos upon the waters to the east ; 
The blaze upon his island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; 
Then the great stars that globed them- 
selves in heaven; 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 


How pitilessly must these glories 
have seemed to mock the solitary 
captive’s anguish! How natural 
it is that visions of home should 
haunt his loneliness, presenting to 
him things most anlike his present 
abode : 


“The chill 
ay 4 dawns, and dewy-glooming 
own 


8, 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying 
leaves, 

And the low moan of leaden-coloured 
seas |” 


Very good also are the aspects of 
nature which greet his retarn 
home :— 


‘ht was that afternoon, 


>. “B 
Sunny, but chill; drawn thro’ either 


Where either haven opened on the deeps, 
Roll’d a sea-haze, a whelm’d the world 
in gray ; 


On the nigh-naked tree the Robin pi 
Disconsolate, and thr’ the dripping, 


i Got weight of the dead leaf bore it 
0 


wn: 
Thicker the drizzle w, deeper the 
; b grew, P 


The former picture derives its sig- 
nificance from contrast, this latter 
one from resemblance; for the sea- 
fog which swallows up the sun- 
shine is emblematic of the disap- 
pointment which awaits the bright 
— of Enoch’s return, 
ere we writing of an author 
not yet known to fame, it would 
be as right as it would be pleasant 
to make long extracts from the con- 
cluding portion of the poem. But 
when reviewing a work which every 
one praises, which everybody has 
bought, and which it is therefore 
fair to suppose that every one (bat 
those whose aversion to poetry is 
invincibie) has read, it is needless 
to extract any passages which are 
not required to make the critic’s 
remarks intelligible. We may there- 
fore briefly record our admiration 
for the sustained power and absence 
of maudlin sensibility with which 
the last scenes of ‘Enoch Arden’ 
are put before us. They are very 
pathetic; and they are never fool- 
ishly sentimental The way in 
which Enoch is stunned by the 
news of his wife’s second marriage ; 
his longing to see her, and assure 
himself that she is happy; the pic- 
ture of peace and comfort within 
Philip’s house, which throws into 
stronger relicf the anguish of the 
wretched husband and father as he 
stands without; Enoch’s grand (if 
not strictly just) self-sacrifice, as, 
recovering from the shock of seeing 
what only to hear of had been woe 
sufficient, he repeats his resolu- 
tion to himself, “Not to tell her, 
never to let her know:” all these 
things in the hands of a French 
writer, aiming at the déchirant 
and the larmoyant, would have 
been morbidly painfal. Mr. Ten- 
nyson so tells them that they ele- 
vate our minds by the sight of a 
spirit refining to its highest perfec- 
tion in the purgatorial fires of earth. 
Three similes in this part of the 
poem deserve especial notice. For- 
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merely often, and occasionally still, 
the Laureate has been known to 
indulge himself in a clever simile 
‘which, by its far-fetched air, sug- 
gests that the subject was e for 
it, and not it for the subject. But 
it is not so here. How finely ap- 
propriate it is to liken the attrac- 
tion which his “lost wife’s fireside” 
exercises on the returned sailor, to 
“the beacon blaze,” which “allures 


“The bird of Passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life!” * 


Again, after Enoch’s heroic de- 
termination, we are told that— 


“Fuge: fom a living source within the 
w 


And beating up through all the bitter 
world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.” 


And when his year of hopeless 
toil and living death has done its 
work, we read of him that— 


“No gladlier does the stranded wreck 


See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of “ite ap- 


proach, 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death , Sawning on him, and the close of 
all.” 


These three images are all good 
in themselves; but they derive an 
especial excellence from the fact, 
that they occur in a tale of sea- 
adventure, narrated on a sea-beach. 

And when Enoch’s lips, unsealed 
by approaching death, reveal his 
secret to his humble attendant, how 
few are the lines which set before 
us that contrast which sounds with 
such thrilling power in Job’s long 
lamentation! the man as he once 
was, and the man such as calamity 
has made him— 


“Did you know Enoch Arden of this 
Ww 9 


n 
‘Know him?’ she said; ‘I knew him far 
away. 
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Ay, ay, ; mind him coming down the 
Held his, head high, and*cared for no man, 
ie. 


Slowly and sadly Enoch answer'd her, 
‘His head is low, and no man cares 


him. 
I think I have not three days more to live; 
I am the man,’” 


The dying man’s last victory over 
selfishness. (when, forbidding the 
woman to fetch his children, he 
sends to them and to his wife the 
loving messages which it might 
grieve them too much to hear from 
his own lips), bespeaks not merely 
our pity for him, but our reverence. 
There is also something profoundly 
sad in the way in which that deso- 
late heart, after half-claiming back 
the living children, feels that, in 
real fact, only the dead little one is 
left it:— 


“ And pnd, there is but one of all my 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be.” 


But his last words give us com- 
fort :— 


“He woke, he rose, he spread his arms 
com | 


a 

Crying with a loud voi ‘A sail! a sail! 

I am saved ry and so fell k and spoke no 
more. 


For they tell us that what he prayed 
for in those long years of banish- 
ment, to which his mind has wan- 
dered back, has come at last: the 
ship to take him to the true Haven: 
and that the exile has at length 
been fetched home. 

There, in our judgment, the poem 
should have ended. Its author, 
thinking differently, adds :— 

“So past the strong heroic soul away. 


And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


What need of the first of these 
lines? What need to tel? us that 
the noble fisherman was strong and 





* Contrast the same simile in ‘The Princess,’ where Ida is said to stand— 


ae like a pe aeng sgn above > waves 

tempest, when the crimson-ro eye 

Glares rue, and the wild birds —y Tight 
Dash themselves dead.” 


Not to speak of the disproportion between the terror raised by these words and 
the small amount of “ruin” which ensues, the image seems a violent one to 
apply to a beautiful girl, however steadfast in her anger! 
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heroic, when the poet has jast com- 
pleted his fine delineation of his 
strength and heroism? And what 
need of the two last? The costly 
funeral sounds an impertinent in- 
trusion. We cannot doubt for a 
moment that Philip gave honour- 
able burial to the man whom he 
had so deeply, though so uawitting- 
ly, wronged. But the atonement 
is such a poor one, that it looks 
like a mockery; and we would 
rather hear nothing of it. Why 
disturb in our minds the image 
which what went before had left 
there?—the humble bed on which 
the form, so often tempest-tossed, 
reposes in its last sleep; the white 
face, serene in death, waiting for 
the kisses which it might not re- 
ceive in life. “Cid che’l viver non 
ebbe, abbia la morte.” 

Obeying that attraction to the 
sea which ‘Enoch Arden’ leaves be- 
hind it, we feel inclined next to 
cast a passing glance at the ‘Sea 
Dreams.’ As Theocritus, in one of 
bis idyls, gives us the talk of two 
townoswomen of his own day, 
hastening to a festival, so here 
the Laureate records for our edifi- 
cation the far weightier sayings of 
two townspeople of our time, dur- 
ing the festive rest from toil which 
a visit to the sea-side affords 
them. A stern critic might, indeed, 
find fault with them as somewhat 
too magniloquent. He might ask 
whether it is not incongruous fur a 
city clerk (however superior to city 
clerks in general) to complain of 
his treacherous friend in such 
Shakspearean terms as the follow- 
ing:— 

“I found a hard friend in his loose ac- 
coun 


A loose one in the hard grip of his hand, 
A curse in his ‘God-bless-you;” then my 


— 

Pursued him down the street, and far 
awa: 

Among the’ honest shoulders of the crowd, 

Read rascal in the motions of his back, 

And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee.” 


He might inquire whether poor 
artists’ daughters are usually so 
well read in the ancient moralists, 





as the clerk's worthy wife proves 
herself by her rejoinder :— 


“He that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent gourt of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemn’d.” 


While praising the clever imitation 
of the satire of the eighteenth cen- 
tary, with which the clerk brands 
the hypocrite who has wronged him 
(the two first lines of which might 
be sworn to as Pope’s any day), he 
might yet pertinaciously beg to be 
informed how a satire of the pre- 
sumed date could contain a refer- 
ence to Bible-meetings :— 


“ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false, he partly took himself for true. 

Nor deeds of gift, but gifts ‘of grace he 
aaa, 

And, snake-like,*slimed his victim ere he 


And oft at Bible-meetings, o’er the rest 

Arising, did his holy oily best, 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and 
Heaven, 

To spread the word by which himself had 
thriven.” 


And, lastly, he might point at the 
pomp of gorgeous language in which 
the two dreams are told, as a reck- 
less expenditure of poetic wealth, 
alike unsuited to the occasion and 
to the persons who employ it. 

Nor can we deny that there would 
be some trath in these observations. 
Bat we might reply, and we do, 
that in like manner our old friends 
Tityrus and Menalcas are more 
polite and more poetical than the 
shepherds of actual life; and that 
if the clerk chose to pass off his own 
composition as an “old satire,” he 
had a right (poetically speaking) to 
do so. Indeed, what reasonable 
liberties can we forbid a man to 
take, who has enriched our stock of 
quotations with such a saying as 
this: 

“& Pp, ’ 
smintminee 
To hate a little longer ?” 


Or this, which we like still better :— 

“Is 7 true that second thoughts are 

Not First, and third, which are a ripe 
fret” 
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We can find no fault, and only 
wish for ourselves visions as fair 
when next we sleep beside the sea 
as those two dreams; in the last of 
which we seem to bear the mu- 
sical roar of the swelling tide so 
plainly :-— 


“But round the North, a light, 
A belt, it seem'd of luminous vapour, lay, 
And over in it a low musical note 
Swell’'d up and died; and as it swell'd, a 


ridge 
of prenber issued from the belt, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when the 


note 
Had reached a thunderous fullness, on those 


cliffs 
Broke, mixt with awful light. . . . 

. . . And then the great ridge drew, 
Lessening to the lessening music, back, 
And pass’d into the belt and swell’d again 
Slowly to music.” 


The Laureate’s reputation rests 
on few firmer pillars than are 
afforded it by some of the mono- 
logues among his earlier poems. 
It is natural, therefore, to turn 
with eager expectation to the three 
in his new volume. The third 
most amply satisfies; the two first 
do not altogether disappoint it. 
No one of the three is (like ‘ Locks- 
Jey Hall’ and the greater part of ‘St. 
Simeon Stylites’) a soliloquy. Nor is 
any one of them like the concla- 
sion of their author’s ‘ Ulysses,’ an 
address to an audience, numerous 
though mute. They are each, as 
are several of his other monologues, 
spoken to a single hearer. As the 
mother in the ‘Queen of May,’ so in 
the ‘Grandmother,’ the little girl 
is the only listener. Eos alone 
hearkens to the lamentations of 
‘Tithonus,’ as mother Ida to those of 
‘none ;’ and the ‘Northern Far- 
mer’ gives the whole benefit of his 
strange experience to the person 
who fills the unenviable place of his 
sick-nurse. 

There are two principal dangers 
incurred in composing a mono- 
logue. The one that of rendering 
it, like an LEuripidean prologue, 
& conventional narration of facts 
by a person who has no soffici- 
ent reason for rehearsing them, 
apart from the dramatic neces- 
sity of making them known to the 


audience. Mr. Tennyson has avoided 
this first peril with his usual. sno- 
cess. His farmer has no long his- 
tory to relate. That of Tithonus 
may be safely supposed already 
known. And the Grandmother has 
a right to tell as much as she pleases 
of her own story; both because her 
young auditor cannot know much 
of it, and because it is the privilege 
of old age to be garrolous. The 
second and greater difficulty, is one 
which the writer of the monologue 
has to overcome in common with the 
dramatist. He must preserve the 
propriety of its speaker's character 
throughout. He must not suffer 
him to reflect on his own case with 
the sharp-sightedness of a by- 
stander. Nor must he make him 
think aloud (anless in some excep- 
tional cases of overmastering feel- 
ing); for that would be to confound 
the monologue with the soliloquy. 
Now we think that ‘ Tithonus’ will 
be found (the exception stated being 
allowed) to satisfy these condi- 
tions. In ‘ The Northern Farmer’ we 
seem to discover one or two slight 
inconsistencies. At least he quotes 
the Psalms very correctly for a man 
who by his own account had such 
faint perceptions of what went on 
in church during his attendance 
there. And though the boldness 
with which he questions the deal- 
ings of Providence towards himself 
is conceivable as the thought of the 
mind, it seems hardly so when it 
finds expression in words. A greater 
authority than Mr. Tennyson tells us 
that when the fool said, “There 
is no God,” he said it in his heart 
Surely when a yet greater fool owns 
God, and nevertheless presumes to 
blame the wisdom of His appoint- 
ments, it will be done in his heart 
too! There is, however, some- 
thing very masterly in the life-like 
sketch of the man, with which his 
discourse furnishes us. The sub- 
ject is painful, but it is very 
cleverly treated. How fine are 


the touches which set him  be- 
fore us in his imperturbable self- 
satisfaction, as he reflects on his 
landlord’s confidence, the “qua- 
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lity's admiration, and his own ex- 
treme usefulness! His dislike to 
modern improvements; his insensi- 
bility to the rebuke of a man whom 
he thinks less valuable to the world 
than himself; above all, his inabil- 
ity to conceive how matters can go 
on at all after his own death (which 
yet he would rather hasten than 
demean himself by taking the un- 
palatable advice of a “tottler”), 
are put before us inimitably well. 
There is something in the state of 
mind here described which we may 
all be the wiser for considering ; 
and which we especially hope coan- 
try rectors will see to be written 
off for their instruction. That 
respectable farmer who seems to 
listen with such rapt attention to 
his Reverence’s sermon every Sun- 
day, perhaps, like his northern 
brother, never knows what he 
means, only thinks he has ‘swm- 
mat to say.” And how many of 
us all are satisfied that we come up 
fairly to our own standard of duty, 
without considering that, if not so 
eccentric as our poor friend’s here, 
it may yet be a long way from cor- 
rect! Mach would we like to think 
that he recovered and lived to un- 
derstarid the “ Parson” better. 

The representation of extreme old 
age in the, “Grandmother” is very 
accurate. The freshness with which 
long-past events live in aged minds, 
as well as their loss of memory for, 
and interest in, recent occurrences, 
are described with great truth, The 
beginning of the poem is con- 
fused; and in its progress it runs 
clearer, exactly like the talk of the 
very old. The only fault we have to 
find is, that the old woman appears 
too much alive to her own state. 
She explains why she cannot weep 
at the sad news she has just heard; 
she makes the sort of reflections on 
age as a time of peace which we 
might expect from a stranger look- 
ing on. Now amind so dead to the 
present as hers is, would hardly be 
capable of doing this. To our 
thinking, the prettiest parts of the 
poem are the aged woman’s recol- 
ections of her children, and of her 


own early life. There is something 
very pathetic in her simple account 
of her first great grief:— 


* But the first that ever I bare was dead before 
he was born, 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower 
and thorn, 


His dear little face was troubled, as if with 


anger or pain; 

I looked at the still little body—his trouble had 
all been in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him 
another morn; 

But I wept like a child for the child that was 
dead before he was born.” 


Altogether the hand which penned 
‘The Queen of the May’ is not 
disgraced by ‘The Grandmother,’ 
We say both of it and of ‘The 
Northern Farmer’ (more than we 
can say of some of the other minor 
poems here) that the two pictares 
were so well worth painting, that 
to do so was no waste even of Mr. 
Tennyson’s precious time. 

‘Aylmer’s Field, the second 
poem in this volume, differs in 
subject from the scenes of hum- 
ble life which we have hitherto 
examined. Like ‘Maud,’ it is a 
tale of young affection blighted 
by parental cruelty; but, unlike 
‘ Maud,’ it is cast into a narrative, 
not a lyrical shape. In that case 
the pride of wealth, in this the 
pride of station and of lineage, de- 
stroys the happiness of two faithful 
lovers. The date of the story is in 
the closing decade of the last cen- 
tury. 

It is, we think, indisputable that 
this poem (though abounding in 
fine passages) is, as a whole, less 
satisfactory than ‘Enoch Arden.’ 
For this we are disposed to assign 
two reasons. The first is, that, 
fully to engage our interest, the 
subject of a narrative poem should 
have a certain remoteness from our- 
selves, If its hero is our contem- 
porary, he should be removed from 
us, either by place, as in stories of 
adventure in foreign lands, or by 
station, as in tales of lowly life. 
Sir Walter Scott chose no sub- 
ject for his narrative poems more 
recent than QOharles [.’s_ reign. 
And it may be doubted whether 
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seventy years are distance enough 
to lend enchantment to our view of 
Leolin and’ Edith. 

A second and more serious defect 
(for it is the business of great poets 
to manufacture exceptions to the 
rules of treatises on Poetics) is to 
be found in the constrvction of the 
story itself. We are well aware 
that there are not many tales yet 
unsung so beautiful as that of the 
fair maid of Astolat, which the 
Laureate’s kind fate reserved for 
him to clothe in English verse; 
and that we have no right to 
expect him to be always so fortu- 
nate in ‘his subjects. But still 
we cannot help thinking that the 
incidents in ‘Aylmer’s Field’ are 
somewhat trite, and its charac- 
ters more than somewhat improb- 
able. Its heroine is a model of 
every Christian virtue; yet she de- 
ceives her father, and carries on 
a clandestine correspondence with 
her lover. Her pastor is an excel- 
lent clergyman; yet when two of 
his parishioners seek the sanctuary 
for the first time after their daugh- 
ter’s death, he seizes the opportun- 
ity to preach publicly against them. 
An act surely unbefitting the pulpit 
of any period or of any country; 
but simply impossible in that of a 
decent rector in the decorous Oburch 
of England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This faulty structure some- 
what mars the pleasure we receive 
from the musical. verse and gene- 
rally vigorous language in which it 
is clothed. Here and there, too, 
something overstrained in the ex- 
pression, seems to sympathise with 
the exaggerations in the construc- 
tion, of the poem. There is solemn 
beauty in its introductory lines : 


“Dust are our frames; and, gilded dust, 
our pride 

Looks only for a moment whole and sound ; 

Like that Lan baried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 

Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 

Slipt into ashes, and was found no more.” 


Bat in the first line of the sto 
Mr. Tennyson’s old infelicity in deal- 
ing with the higher orders surely 
reappears. (That, we mean, -— 
) 
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made his aristocratic Vivians so 
sadly wanting in repose; and which 
reached its climax in Maud’s bro- 
ther, the “carl’d Assyrian bull !") 
He calls his heroine’s father 

Sth caterghyton St tay men 

Now what do we gain by this 
profanation of words which imme- 
morial usage has consecrated to one 
purpose only? They overweight 
by their exaggeration the satire they 
were designed to point; and seem 
to realise on a small scale the cele- 
brated definition of the crime, which 
contrived to be not only a crime 
but a blunder. 

Again, nothing can be prettier 
than the description of Edith and 
Leolin’s childhood, and, for our own 
part, we much admire the lines 
which tell us that in the romantic 
tales with which the boy amused 
his playmate 

“\A passion yet unborn perhaps 


Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 


But we do not think such an equi- 
= expression as the “music of 
the moon,” so inevitably suggesti 
the “music of the sphere,” chisel 
have been employed to designate 
that with which Philomel salutes 
the goddess of the night. And we 
must own we are much puzzled to 
understand in what sense the Indian 
kinsman who presents Edith with 
the fatal dagger is called the “ costly 
Sahib.” A man who made such 
handsome gifts to his relatives was 
anything but costly to them; and 
large as may have been his pension, 
we cannot think the poet meant to 
allude to it as a burden on the East 
India Oompany. On the other 
hand, Edith among the poor forms 
a very fair pictare :— 


“ So lowly-lovely and so loving, 
Queenly responsive when the loyal hand 
Rose from the clay it work’d in as she past, , 


Not sowing row texts and passing b: 
Nor dealing pia counsel from a height ? 
That makes the lowest hate it, but a voice 

Of comfort and an open hand of help, . 
A splendid presence flattering the poor 


Revered as theirs, but kindlier than them- 
selves 
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To ailing wife, or wailing infanc 
Or old bedridden pelay.? u 


The lovers’ parting after their secret 
has been discovered by Edith’s pa- 
rents is also pretty :— 


“The rain of heaven, and their own bitter 
tears, 


Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces, as ‘they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the 
pine.” 

But then comes the secret corres- 
pondence—those letters hidden in 
the old oak-tree, that poor cripple 
bribed to deceive his lord, — and 
the aggrieved father claims some 
of our pity; for not all the harsh 
colours which paint to us his pride 
and his wife’s insipidity can satisfy 
us that their only child did right to 
slight their wishes, Edith’s father 
rages over the intercepted letters : 


“Now chafing at his own great self defied, 
Now striking on huge stumbling-blocks of 


scorn, 
In babyisms, and dear diminutives,” &c. 


and, as we must say, not wholly un- 
provoked. It is very trying even 
to a friendly mind to read other 
people’s love-letters. What must 
it be to a hostile one? We can 
ourselves scarcely forgive those 
“dear diminutives.” We may hope 
that these unlucky epistles contained 
none worse than Leo, Edy, and the 
like; but the expression reminds 
us painfully of the style of certain 
letters (rather amusing than in- 
structive) which get every now and 
then published, to the confusion of 
their writers. In the last century 
letter-writing was a stately, grave, 
and formal thing, even amongst 
near relations. And we have no 
doubt that a gentleman of ancient 
family like Leolin, and the heiress 
of the good-breeding, though not of 
the pride, of the Aylmers, could 
write to one another without for- 
getting the established proprieties 
of their day. 

Let us pass on to Edith’s death. 
Her parents are in some degree 
uilty of it, for their unkindness 
aw broken the young spirit’s elas- 
ticity, which, if happier, might have 
conquered tbat low fever, which, 
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“Ranging round to spy 
The weakness of a people or a house, 
Like flies that haunt a wound, or deer, or 


men, 
Or almost all that és, hurting the hurt— 
Save Christ ae we believe Him—found the 


1, 

asdtem her down upon a couch of fire, 
Where, careless of the household faces near, 
And crying Log the name of Leolin, 
She, and th her the race of Alymer, 

past.” 
A noble passage that. The simile 
is at once new and appropriate, and 
the divine beauty of the exception 
stands out in stronger relief from 
its dark background. How good, 
too, is the gescription of the day of 
the funeral Sermon! 


“ Darkly that day rose : 
Autumn’s mock sunsh of the faded 


woods 
Was all the life of it; for hard on these, 
A breathless burden of low-folded Heavens 
Stifled and chill’d at once.” 


What day fitter for sorrow than 
one which derives its very bright- 
ness from decay! The sermon itself 
is fine; too fine in one sense; for 
how could the rustics who listened 
to it have unders its difficult 
constructions and involved sen- 
tences? But there is grandeur in 
its stern denunciations of the idola- 
tries of worldliness, There is burn- 
ing power in the words which brand 
that worshipper of self, whose flesh 


“ Fares richly, in fine linen, a 
° erste ° ° . even while 

The deathless ruler of thy dying house 

Is wounded to the death that cannot die ; 

Thee toerefine with His light about’ thy 
ee 

Thee with His message ringing in thine 
ears, 

Thee shall thy brother man, the Lord from 
Heaven, 


Born of a village girl, carpenter’s son. 
Wonderful, Prince of Peace, the Mighty 


G 
Count the more base idolater of the two.” 


The transition from the severity of 
these words to the gentle tones of 
lamentation over the dead is very 
beautiful ; eminently so when the 
preacher describes her as 

* Fairer than Rachel by the palmy well, 


Fairer than Ruth among the fields of corn, 
Fair as the Angel said ‘Hail!’ she 


seem’d, 
Wee filled the house with sudden 
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With what sublime effect, too, does 
the preacher later on direct the 
gaze of his awe-stricken hearers to 
the horrors overtaking the lovers of 
this world in a neighbouring country 
at that very hour :— 

“© there 
The red fruit of an old idolatry— 
The heads ef chiefs and princes fall so fast, 
They cling ‘together in the ghastly sack— 
The 


land all shambles—naked marriages 
Flash from the bridge, and ever-murdered 


France, 

By ame that darken with the gathering 
wolf, 

Runs in a river of blood tothe sick sea.” 


And there is mournful dignity,in the 
sorrow, overpowering anger, ‘which 
denounces the final woe upon the 
heartless parents : 


“Will —_ be children’s laughter in their 


Fer ever and for ever, or one stone 
Left on another, or is it a light thing 
That I, their guest, their host, their ancient 


en 
I made by these the last of all rf race, 
Must cry to these the last of theirs, as cried 
Christ ere His agony to those that swore 
Not by the temple but the gold, and made 
Their a traditions God, and slew the 
And left their memories a world’s curse— 
‘ Behold, 
Your house is left unto you desolate ?’” 


The bereaved mother sinks beneath 
the weight of these words, and is 
borne fainting from the chureh. The 
father, who io the earlier part of the 
discourse, 

* “When it seem'd he saw 
Ne , — een from afar, but 


Of-the near storm, and aiming at his head, 
cree from sorrow, soldier- 
e, 


follows her out, 


“Tall and erect, but in the middle aisle 
Reel’d, as a footsore ox in crowded ways, 
Stumbling across the market to his death.” 


And then we read that, 


“In one month, 
Thro’ weary and yet ever wearier hours, 
The childless mother went to seek her 


child; 
And when ‘he felt the silence of his house 
About him, and the change and not the 


change, 
And those fixt eyes of nted ancestors 
Staring for ever from their gilded walls 
On hl their last descendant, his own 
Began to droop, te fall; the man became 
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Imbecile; ‘his one ‘word was ‘desolate;’ 
Dead ifs two years before his death was 
e. 


We are not told with what feelings 
the rector read the funeral-service 
over the two parishioners whom he 
had insulted: in their sorrow. 

We have not quoted by any 
means all the passages we admire 
in + Aylmer’s Field.’ In point of ex- 
ecution, the more we consider this 
poem, the higher it rises in our es- 
timation. Nevertheless we cannot 
help regarding its conclusion as a 
fresh proof that among the Laure- 
ate’s many gifts, strong perceptions 
of dramatic fitness are not the 
most conspicuous, Averill’s Sermon 
doubtless contains exactly what a 
man, situated as he was, could not 
help thinking; bat no less certain- 
ly. what a gentleman and a Ohris- 
tian would, whem the mischief was 
done and the punishment had fallen, 
have scrupulously refrained from 
publicly expressing. Why pour the 
molten lead of those fierce denun- 
ciations‘ into wounds yet deeper 
than his own? Why smite those 
afresh, whom God had smitten so 
terribly already? The preacher, 
arising from his own desolate hearth, 
like a Prophet of old, to denounce 
the crime which has laid it waste, 
is unquestionably a grandly tragic 
figure. But a deeper sense of the 
proprieties of character might have 
enabled its possessor to attain this 
fine effect without that perilous ap- 
proach to the unreal and to the 
theatrical, by which, as it appears 
to us, it has been purchased in the 
present instance. 

It is time to bestow a glance on 
the metrical experimenis and _ pre- 
cious bit of “Homeric translation 
which “form a sort of appendix to 
the volume. They will be a suit- 
able introduction to our brief notice 
of the poem which we reserve as 
our favourite to the last, the place 
of honour. 

The question whether any, and 
if any, which, of the Greek metres, 
yet unnatoralised, is capable of 


being permanently transplanted to 
the English Parnassus, has engaged 
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our great poets from the days of 
Spenser and Milton. It interests 
a very considerable section of the 
reading public at the present time. 
So, too, the lovers of the poets are 
inquiring, more and more eagerly, 
what is the fittest form in whieh to 
present the classical masterpieces to 
the modern reader? Now on both 
these questions Mr. Tennyson has a 

right to be heard. A master 
of the English language, there are 
few now living who know its capa- 
bilities as he does. Many a passage 
in his poems testifies to his power 
of entering into the spirit of Homer. 
His ‘none’ and his ‘ Lotos-Eaters’ 
bear witness that he can soffuse the 
marble forms of classic song with 
the warm glow of moderr teeling. 
And therefore his verdict on the 
best method of reprodacing the 
beauties of the ancient poets in 
English, deserves our most serious 
attention. So it is with great plea- 
sure that we find ourselves able to 
quote the Laureate as an authority 
against the perpetration of English 
hexameters. It is, we suppose, un- 
questionable that the translation of 
the poem should always be executed 
in the same metre as the original, 
provided that it is a metre whieh 
exists (or is capable of existing) in 
the language into which the transla- 
tion is made. If, then, hexameters 
are a proper form of English verse, 
into them should Homer undoubt- 
edly be translated. If,on the other 
hand, the substitation of accent for 
gnantity in modern languages has 
made true English hexameters im- 
possible, we must fall back on the 
metre we should conceive Homer 
would have most likely chosen had 
he written in English. Mr. Tenny- 
son imagines him using the un- 


Porr. 


“The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of Sat 


night ! 
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rhymed Iambic, the metre of the 
greatest English epic. The Spen- 
serian stanza has of late been skil- 
fally applied to the rendering of the 
‘Odyssey.” To others the fire of the 
origi al seems best represented in 
the long ballad-metres of fourteen or 
fifteen syNables, which are certainly 
in point of length the hexameter’s 
English equivalents. For each of 
these views there is a good deal to 
be said; and we gladly take this 
opportunity of wishing all success 
to the versatile hand which has 
lately given us a specimen of 
a translation of the ‘Tiliad’ in 
the last-hamed metre (that of* 
Locksley Hall).* Eet us also de- 
voutly hope that similar good works 
may eontinue to employ that hand 
so well, that it may have no leis- 
ure for the political “mischief” 
which a nameless being is only 
too ready to find it to do when 
“idle t” 

Certainly a complete translation 
of the ‘Iliad’ which should match 
that in the volume before us of 
the conclusion of its eighth book, 
would leave little to be desired. 
We cannot exhibit its excellence in 
a stronger point of view than by 
printing a few lines of it side by 
side with Pope’s version of the 
same passage; with an assurance to 
the English reader that, except the 
omi-sion of one epithet, acway 
(shining, radiant), applied to the 
moon, Mr. Tennyson’s is literally 
exact. He will thus, on comparing 
the two, have ocular proof of the 
strange liberties which Pope took 
with his original, and of his want 
of feeling for its beauties; whilst 
he will admire the precisely opposite 
qaalities of the Laureate as a transla- 
tor of Homer :— 


TENNYSON. 
“And these all night upon the bridget of 
war 
glorying ; many a fire before them 
lazed : 





* It is surprising that the writer of an otherwise able article in the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ should have confounded Mr. Gladstone’s Trochaics of fifteen syllables 
with Chapman’s Iambics of fourteen, The effect of the two lines is of course 
much the same to the eye, but to the ear they differ very greatly indeed. 

+ We are inclined to accept the alternative offered to us of “ridge.” It seems 
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Oer heaven’s clear azure spreads her 
sacred li 


t, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep 


serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn 


scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing 


pole, 
Over the dark trees a yeilower verdure 


she 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountaiz’s head; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks .in prospect 


rise, 
A floed of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the 


sight, 
ye — vault and bless the useful 


roud Ilion blaze; 


g' 
fo many flames before 
thus ‘with their 


And lighten glimmering 
rays,” de. 


It will be seen at onee that Pope’s 
theory of the duties of a translator 
is to improve on, Tennyson's to 
preserve, his origional, And what 
shall we say of the sort of tinsel 
with which the former gilds the 
refined gold, or the somewhat 
coarse colours with which he paints 
the lily, of Homer's beautiful sim- 
plicity? loading each substantive 
with an epithet, and piling up ex- 
traneous particulars, till Homer's 
ninedines have grown into sixteen; 
and till his night-piece (to the 
great loss of the reader) has been 
entirely replaced by Pope’s? In 
Pope the fires have become beaming, 
the heavens azure, the moon the 
refulgent lamp of night, without the 
slightest authority. Nonsense is 
talked about the planets, which 
are set rolling round the moon 
after a fashion strange alike to the 
peasant and the philosopher. The 
#tars perform functions as unknown 
to Homer as to us; apparently 
darting yellow and silvery rays al- 
ternately, according to unknown 
chemical affinities with the objects 
on which they fall. Bat where is 
the crowning glory of the passage, 
the aonsros aifyp of Homer? It is 
shut out from our view by the hard, 
metallic, blue vault which Pope’s 
conscious swains eye; conscious it 
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As when jin heaven the stars about the 
moon 

Look ae when all the winds are 

And .every height comes out, and jutting 


And valley, and the immeasurable 
Break 


heavens 
to their highest, and all the stars 


ina, et the shepherd gladdens in his 

So many a fire between the ships and 
stream 

Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of 
Troy,” &. 


is hard to say of what, but perhaps 
of the fine stage-illamination pro- 
vided for them; and having eyed, 
proceed to bless for the useful light 
it affords them. A great improve- 
ment, forsooth, on Homer’s lonely 
shepherd, unconsciously made giad, 
in his rustic simpleness, by the 
starry heavens, without stopping to 
ask of what wse they are to him! 
It is strange to see more ignorance 
of the aspects of nature in the 
writer of Sir Isaac Newton's epi- 
taph, than in the oldest of profane 
authors. Assaredly the generation 
for .whom Pope composed _ this 
fancy picture could have cared 
little for natural beauty. Now 
turn to Tennyson's version, It is 
jast one line longer than its original: 
no longer at all, considering the 
different length of the lines. It 
attempts the insertion of no new 
beauties ; bat how felicitously does 
it preserve those which exist! How 
little does it spill of the noble 
Chian wine in the dangerous trans- 
ference from goblet to goblet! 
There is one point we feel scarcely 
satisfied upon: the very unusual 
position of the verb gladden, here 
turned from an active to an iatran- 
sitive. . It seems to us peculiarly 
a translater’s business to employ 
the English which exists, and not 





more really what Homer meant, and to give a grander image. In the two last 
lines, which our comparison does not require us to quote, we think chariots pre- 
ferable to cars, but would wish the mere literal “throned morn” (why net fair- 
¢hroned-morn) inserted. 





ee 
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to coin new English for liis own 
purposes. But otherwise we have 
not a fault to find. We especially 
admire the words in italics. How 
admirably they succeed in setting 
open (like their original) those 
heavens of heavens, which a clear 
night shows us, to our raptured 
gazes! : 

As to Mr. Tennyson’s other “ex- 
periments,” we feel they deserve a 
friendly reception, by the very fact 
of their owning themselves to be 
such. Some of our poets feel no 
eompunction in showering similar 
compositions on the unsuspecting 
public, without the faintest hint 
that they are not established forms 
of English verse. Still we cannot 
say that ‘ Boadicea’ is an experiment 
which we should like to see repeat- 
ed; as, to our ear, its somewhat 
loose Trochees stand much in need 
of rhyme, to distinguish them from 
awkward prose. Nor do we mueh 
mind whether the Laureate “ floun- 
der” with or “withont a tum!le 
through his metritication of Catul- 
las.” But his ‘Ode to Milton,’ with 
its graceful alliterations and stately 
march, is surely as fine a specimen 
of English Aleaics as can be ima- 
gined; thongh its author is perhaps 
right in relegating a form of com- 
position whieh only scholars can 
fully appreciate, to his appendix. 
It is worthy of a place near Milton’s 
own Pyrrha. Both grand; neither 
quite English, yet each majestic in 
its exotic beauty. 

If, however, Mr. Tennyson does 
not encourage poets to try to trans- 
plant classie metres into English, 
except as an oeeasional pastime, he 
gives us in this volume a noble in- 
stance of the true use to which a 
poet should put his knowledge of 
the ancients, by his ‘Tithonus,” Its 
subject is profoundly pathetic. It 
is the supplication of Tithonus to 
Eos to remove from him the burden 
of an immortality, embittered by 
the infirmities of age. Ancient 
Jegend contains many similar ex- 
emplifications of the vanity of hu- 
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man wishes; but. none more im- 
ressive than this one, Tithonus 
as prayed for endless life: he has 
forgetten to ask at the same time 
for unending happiness. His bliss 
has ended, but his life continues, 
Change has done ber worst upon 
him, and is forbidden to compen- 


sate his injuries by her last boon, 


death. His latest prayers are un- 
heard, through the fatal suceess 
of his earlier. When the ast 
great poet of Rome has eompleted 
his survey of prayers, granted in 
like manner to, their offerer’s de- 
struction, he panses, and bids men .- 
cease from their vain supplications, 
since the gods love us better than 
we love onrselves. But this noble 
sentiment belongs to those latter 
days of the ancient world, when the 
reflected beams of the trae Son 
were beginning to enlighten its 
darkness. Greek legend teaches 
the direct contrary. Its gods are 
either too careless or too ignorant 
to secure the happiness of those 
whom they favour most. Eos can 
but lament the fatal effects of her 
gift; she cannot recall it. Even 
by making her weep, as he does, 
over her husband’s angnish, Mr. 
Tennyson may seem to some to 
have incorrectly imported modern 
feeling into the ancient story he is 
treating of. The wellknown words 
whieh pass between Artemis and 
the dying Hippolytos in Enripides;* 
might seem to forbid the represen- 
tation of a god in tears, as opposed 
to the Hellenie coneeption of deity. 
Such, in truth, was the conelu ion 
whieh the Greek mind arrived at, 
when it set itself to reason on the 
traditions which it had at first re- 
ceived without inquiry. Man’s 
strong @isposition to worship Power 
rather than love, made the Greek 
(while “with his own worse self he 
clothed his god”) deprive the objects 
of his adoration of what even the 
fierce satirist has styled “ nostri pars 
optima sensus.” Bat Tennyson's 
*Tithonus’ belongs to an_ earlier 
epoch —to the day when the 





* “ Hip, Queen, seest thou me, 


the wretched, how I suffer? 


Art. Yes: but with eyes from which no tear may fall.” 
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Hellenic eye gazed fondly, but as 
yet uncritically, on the beauteous 
forms which stood around it; when 
Homer sang the loves and hates of 
gods and goddesses, without troub- 
ling himself, like Pindar and Eari- 
pides, to make their doings agree 
with any ideal standard. The tears 
of Zeus for Sarpedon in the ‘Iliad’ 
justify these which Eos sheds for 
Tithonus. (Not to mention that 
no god has a better right to tears 
thau dewy Morn.) For the Eos of 
Tennyson is the Homeric Eos seen 
closer. In the ‘Iliad’ we view her 
from afar; her rosy fingers un- 
barring the eastern ‘portals; her 
saffron garments brightening the 
sky. Tennyson admits us into 


“The ever silent spsces of the a w 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of 
morn,” 


to paint her nearer in those ex- 
quisite lines in which Tithonus 
says :— 


“ Once + the old mysterious glimmer 
st 

From thy pure brows, and from thy shoul- 
ders pure, 

And bosom beating with a heart renew'd. 

Thy cheek begins to redden thro’ the 


gloom, 

Thy a. eyes brighten slowly close to 
mine, 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild 
team 

Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, 

And shake the darkness from their loosen’d 
manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire.” 


There is a Titanesque beauty 
here, as well as in the passage a 
few lines farther on, in which, find- 
ing his “sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
in remembering happier things,” 
Tithonus paints Eos as his eyes saw 
her before age dimmed them :— 


“ Ay me! ay me! with what another heart 
‘In days far-off, and with what other eyes 

I ans | to watch—if I be he that watch’d— 
The lucid outline forming round thee; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings; 

bar vert with thy mystic change, and felt my 


Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals,” 


And the concluding words, in 
which the hapless Tithonus renews 
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his prayer for death, thrill us by ’ 
their tones of hopeless anguish; as 
they contrast the goddess in her 
immortal beauty with the man who 
shrinks even froms her loved pre- 
sence that he may hide his sorrows 
in that grave, which he yet loves to 
think she will visit with regretfal 
looks, How they, paint in their 
Homeric simplicity that weary spi- 
rit which finds all its former joys 
turned to wormwood, and now can 
only long for death :— 


“Coldly thy shadows bathe me, cold 
Ave al thy Tights, and cold my wrinkled 


ee 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the 


steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the 
homes 
of Dappy men that have the power to 
2, 


And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground; 
Thou seést all things, thou wilt see my 


grave ; 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by 


morn ; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels,” 


We are inclined to give a very 
high place indeed to this beautiful 
poem (shall we say the highest?) 
among the Laureate’s compositions 
on classical subjects. Not that we 
are insensible to the deep thought 
in his ‘ Ulysses,’ to the rich loveli- 
ness of his ‘none,’ or to the varied 
melody of his ‘ Lotos-Eaters;’ but 
that his ‘Tithonus’ seems to us to 
exclude the intrusion of alien ideas 
even more perfectly than they do, 
and to reach, if possible, a greater 
height of poetic beauty. 

There are several standards by 
which the later poems of an author 
may be tried, who occupies the posi- 
tion held by Mr.Tennyson. They may 
be regarded as materials for form- 
ing the judgment which is to assign 
their writer his permanent niche in 
the Temple of Fame; and, with 
this view, compared with poems in 
similar styles to themselves of many 
ages and of many lands, But such 
a proceeding would be premature, 
For the verdicts of contemporaries 
on the poets of their era are always 
very liable to be reversed by pos- 
terity. Like those who dwell at 
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the foot of high mountains, our near- 
ness to men of very great genius 
hinders us, while they live among us, 
from estimating their full height. 
On the other hand, the same cause 
adds to the stature of genius of an 
inferior order. These things are 
set right to succeeding genera- 
tions. The farther off they grow, 
the more they lose sight of all 
greatness which is not superemi- 
nent, and the higher what really 
is so towers to their view. Again, 
at most periods a comparison may 
be instituted between the works of 
one great poet and those of others 
living like himself, and an attempt 
made to fix, not his place among 
the poets of all times, but amongst 
those who adorn his own. For the 
reason just given, such an under- 
taking is always apt to be as un- 
satisfactory as it is invidious; and, 
after our own opening remarks, it 
will certainly not be expected from 
us. We must, therefore, have re- 
course to another and a very na- 
tural standard of comparison; that, 
namely, with which the expecta- 
tions raised by previous works of 
the same author furnish us. And 
then the subject for our considera- 
tion narrows into the following 
question: Is this volume equal to 
those which have gone before it? 
Is it worthy of its author? To the 
last of these two queries we answer 
with little hesitation, Yes. Not that 
the subjects of these latest poems 
are so grand as some of those which 
inspired the Laureate in former days. 
Not that we should not vastly have 
preferred (what we hope yet to re- 
ceive from his pen) a fresh series 
of pictures from the legends of King 
Arthur; but that these later themes 
are treated with unabated force, 
and that the power displayed in 
handling them is more equal in its 
exercise than of old. We dare not 
say that there is anything in the 
book we are closing which impresses 
the mind with such a sense of re- 
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verent admiration as do the finest 
parts of ‘Guinevere;’ but neither 
is there anything in it puerile and 
spasmodic, like the worst parts of 
*Mand;’ or weak, as certain pas- 
sages in ‘ Enid.’ 

The simple pathos and freedom 
from straining after effect of ‘Enoch 
Arden;’ the solemn seriousness of 
the conclusion of ‘Aylmer’s Field:’ 
the sweet music to which the ‘Sea 
Dreams’ are set, no less than the un- 
expected might of satire developed 
in that short poem, leave a sense of 
great satisfaction in the mind. Still 
(may we confess it?) we could bear 
the loss of all these better than we 
could that of several we might men- 
tion among Mr. Tennyson’s earlier 
poems —infinitely better than we 
could endure to lose the two last of 
the ‘Idylls of the King.’ For we 
should not feel in the former, as we 
should in the latter case, that anique 
types of beauty had been taken 
from us. Not such is the feeling 
with which we regard ‘ Tithonus,’ 
It inspires us with a deeper sense 
of admiring love than do its fellows. 
In its perfection alike of form and 
colouring, it affects us as do the 
mournful glories of the autumn 
woods, or the setting sanbeams of 
a day at whose dying we are moved 
to weep. It is of poems like ‘Ti- 
thonus’ that the words are emphati- 
cally trae—“ A thing of beauty is 8 
joy for ever.” It, at least, may 
its author bequeath to succeeding 
generations with little fear that 
they will regard it with less admir- 
ation than that with which his con- 
temporaries behold it now—an ad- 
miration filled by which we close 
this volume, saying (not for the 
first time) that, whether we con- 
sider the gifts bestowed on its au- 
thor, or the use to which he puts 
them, we have reason to render 
thanks that we have lived to hear 
such a poet sing, and that we may 
hope to live to hear him sing yet 


again. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. 


Reticion has in all ages been 
the noblest inspiration of Art. The 
truths which came from God and 
led to God, which served as a guide 
upon earth, and spake of a glory in 
heaven, quickened the soul of the 
artist to lofty conception, And 
thus, if the highest forms of art 
have risen around all religions, so 
far as in them «welt the universal 
light, we easily understand how 
much m glorious were those 
manifestations which sprang from 
a revelation perfect in truth, pure 
in beauty, and untainted in good- 
ness, The nations of the heathen 
world reached, perhaps, the utmost 
civilisation compatible with the 
holding of dogmas corrupt and 
malevolent. And so their national 
arts received even mighty develop- 
ment, and then stopped short, ar- 
rested, as humanity itself, in the 
path towards ultimate perfection. 
Thus in Egypt the arts were stayed 
in icy petrifaction; in Assyria, 
sculpture did not rise above rude 
naturalism; and even in Greece, 
unsurpassed to this day at least in 
plastic art, the sculptor was content 
to rest in the ideal of physical form. 
It was reserved, then, for a more 
perfect religion to give to art, even 
as it extended to the human race, 
the possibility of a higher and a 
wider development. And just as 
history in divers nations had pre- 
pared for the advent of the new 
revelation, so did the arts known 
to the Old World stand around the 
cradle and watch the growth of the 
new-born art vf Christendom. It 
has been said that the Jews pre- 
served the knowledge of the true 
God, that the Greeks sowed the 
seeds of a divine philosophy, that 
the Romans laid the foundations of 
universal empire, and that thus the 


world was made ready for the com- 
ing of Christ. And so, in like man- 
ner, was the earth tempered and 
moulded for Christian art. The 
Roman Empire, where the fary of 
the north mingled with the fire of 
the south and the light of the east, 
gave first to pagan, and then to 
Christian art, the wide diffusion of 
universal dominion. The Greeks, 
with whom beauty had grown into 
religion, in like manner imparted 
to the successive arts of the pagan 
and Obristian world a subtle sym- 
metry of form. And then, coming 
to Judea, not to be forgotten are 
the grand revelations which neither 
sculptor nor painter had ventured 
to touch—the inheritance handed 
down from patriarchs, traditions 
stretching through the dim dis- 
tance from out the times when God 
spake with man; then, too, must 
be remembered the cloud of wit- 
nesses, who spake of the glory 
which should be revealed; then, 
likewise, must live in memory 
Moses, who stood face to face be- 
fore Jehovah in the mount—Isaiah, 
whose torch of prophecy still burns 
through the far-off ages—and the 
Psalmist King whose harp rever- 
berates in every land,—all these 
must be remembered when we re- 
count the heritage showered so rich- 
ly upon Christian art. And thus it 
was, when the Roman Empire had 
broken down, when the Greek phi- 
losophy had confessed to foolishness, 
that there came from the cradle of 
Bethlehem, there arose from the se- 
pulchre of the Catacombs, a power, 
a wisdom, and a matchless beauty 
to crown the art of Christendom. 

We have said that art has ever 
taken its noblest inspiration from 
religion. The reason of this. is ob- 
vious, Religion is itself an inspira- 
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tion, and therefore becomes in 
turn the source of inspiration. 
But a cause more specific and 
perhaps scarcely so obvious, is 
worthy of a moment’s further medi- 
tation. Religion seeks to satisfy 
the craving of the heart for perfec- 
tion, it brings the Divine Being 
into communion with his creatures, 
it raises man into fellowship with 
his Maker. Thus even the false 
religions of the earth have ofttimes 
given to the truth-seeking mind 
unwonted power and _ elevation. 
There is indeed the best authority 
for the belief that men reverently 
seeking after the highest good, 
have in all times found access to a 
power above themselves, and that 
thus, in a way they know not, 
the labour of their hands has 
grown and exalted itself beyond 
the measure of their feeble strength. 
Plato in his philosophy caught glim- 
merings of the coming light; nor 
were it reasonable to suppose that 
the fountains open to the sage be- 
came dry to the poet and the artist, 
thirsting after a beauty not of 
earth. The history of pagan art 
indeed abundantly shows that from 
age to age there was present the 
one common desire to clothe hu- 
mwanity in lineaments divine. Hence 
men were fashioned into heroes, 
and heroes became moulded into 
gods, and thus Olympus and Par- 
nassus were peopled with beings 
natural yet supernatural; thus on 
the brow sat an intellect that might 
rule the world, and the arm was of 
giant strength, to wield the thun- 
der. Yet though there were here 
present thoughts which carried the 
work of man upwards and onwards, 
still, as we have before said, it was 
reserved for the religion of Obrist 
to. bring to the world’s art a 
more blessed ‘fruition. The di- 
vine in the human, which the 
Greek. sculptor had striven, and 
not in vain, to inscribe in lines of 
beauty and of grandeur, was no 
longer the mere guess of a phi- 
losopher, or the dream of a poet; 
it stood forth as an actual verity 
known in the experience of each 
believer, and manifest in the bu- 





manity yet divinity of Ohrist him- 
self. And this revelation, which 
transcended in its brightness all 
the scattered rays of light whence 
genius had before eaught lustre, 
was henceforth to shine in the face 
of that Christian art which, like its 
great Master, became both human 
and divine. The import of this 
consummation for the world of art 
throughout all time it is not easy 
sufficiently to extol. Until human- 
ity had this seal of divinity set 
upon the forehead, we find artists 
of all nations commi to igno- 
ble motives; and evel when an 
ideal had to be sought, vice but too 
often was magnified into heroism, 
But the Christian artist, taking, as 
the Ohristian believer, Obrist for 
the great example, had at once 
placed before his imagination an 
unerring type of absolute perfection. 
Henceforth unrighteous actions, 
unworthy motives, and unholy 
thoughts, were to find no shelter 
within that fold of art which should 
gather the faithful into a heavenly 
flock. The floodgates of inspiration 
were now verily thrown open for . 
Christian art, which became bap- 
tised into the fellowship of apostles, 
martyrs, saints, and angels, Christ 
himself being the shepherd and 
bishop of every soul, the corner- 
stone of that church which in sculp- 
tured aisle and in painted arch, was 
to tell of the mystery of God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and the glory of 
Christ risen to the heavens. Here, 
then, is the supremacy of Christian 
art over and above every art that 
had gone before—an art which, like 
the Christian disciple, may be com- 
passed with infirmity, but which yet 
seeks to walk the earth as Christ 
walked; and so the will is ofttimes 
accepted for the deed, the intention 
is valued even more than the aet; 
and thus QOhristian art, confessin 
Christ before men, has been confess 
before God and the angels. 

It will be seen that “the his- 
tory of our Lord” lies at the very 
centre of Christian art, as it is the 
crowning point to all religion. And 
even as we find that the world’s 
philosophy wanted completion be- 
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fore Jesus taught, so did all na- 
tional arts lack, as we have shown 
their consemmation till man and 
God became united in Christ. The 
artist had long sought, even as the 
hilosopher, though in vain, to 
ashion the perfect God and the 
perfect man. The Greek moulded 
the head of Jupiter as a lion god, 
and conceived nobly of Apollo as 
a Phoebus god. But it is only in 
such creations as the Oenacola at 
Milan that we behold the Father 
and the Son in form incarnate. The 
Jews preserved awe-meoving tradi- 
tions of ‘angry Deity thundering 
from Sinai: they knew of a mighty 
arm which had divided the sea and 
driven out the heathen; and then, in 
the fulness of time, a child was 
born in Galilee, and henceforth the 
God who had been shrouded in 
darkness was seen to walk in the 
light of common day. No wonder 
that for ever after artists in long 
succession told the amazing story— 
no wonder that they shed around 
the infant in the manger a flood 
of glory which blinded the eyes 
of simple pilgrim - shepherds — no 
wonder that every act in the drama 
which heaven here unfolded upon 
earth—the history of Mary, the 
childhood of Jesus, the temptation 
in the wilderness, the triumph in 
Jerusalem, the agony in the garden, 
the death upon the cross— was 
shown forth by the Christian artist 
in forms of simplicity seemly for a 
child, yet with the majesty befit- 
ting a God. And then follows the 
final scene, when He who was sent 
of the Father returned unto the 
home in the heavens, whence He 
shall yet come to judge both quick 
and dead. A narrative such as 
this was, we once again repeat, for 
the Christian painter a prompting 

wer such as no artist had yet 
snown. Humanity had been crown- 
ed in a glory not dreamt of, even 
in the fabled apotheosis of the 
Greeks: the form which sin had 
marred was restored to its primal 
purity; the roin which the classic 
artist had attempted to reinstate 
was at length built into a temple, 
Such is Christian art in its une- 
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tion and its essence; in its birth it 
was like the grain of mustard-seed; 
in its growth it filled the world. 
Finite though it be, it comprises 
within its form the infinite; mor- 
tal though the outward fashion of 
it seem, yet does it contain the 
spirit of immortality, for as was 
the history of our Lord, such is the 
beginning and progression of that 
art which seeks to celebrate every 
Christian perfection. : 
These reflections have been sug- 
gested by the works of the late 
Mrs. Jameson on ‘Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art,’ as well as by the 
two volumes of Lady Eastlake on 
‘The History of our Lord.” The 
central idea we have set forth is 
indeed the prelude to the boldly yet 
delicately wrought treatise, whieh 
gives its title to our present article. 
“The History of our Lord as re- 
resented in Art,” says Lady East- 
ke, “is essentially the history of 
Christian Art. Round His sacred 
head, encircled in early medieval 
forms with the cruciform nimbus, 
all Christian art revolves, as a sys- 
tem round a sun, He is always 
the great centre and object of the 
scene; since, whether represented, 
according to the taste of the artist 
or the requirements of the patron, 
as infant, youth, or man —as 
teacher, physician, or friend —as 
victim and sacrifice—as king or 
judge— He is always or idea? 
under every as real or id 
to be looked ight God,. For 
no philosophy ‘falsely so called’ 
intrudes into the domain of Ohris- 
tian Art—no subtleties on His hu- 
man nature, no doubts of His God- 
head, no rationalistic interpretations 
of His miracles, Christian Art 
pre-emivently illnstrates faith in 
Christ as ‘God manifest in the 
flesh,’ as ‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world;’ and 
without these great fundamental 
truths of Christianity there is no 
Christian Art, either in fact or in 
possibility.” It is not our wish 
to raise religious art as an ensign 
around which hostile theologians 
may fight out doctrinal disputes, 
Rather wonld we emulate the 
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charity of Mrs. Jameson, who, gone 


to the soul’s rest, now realizes ‘her 
own prophetic vision, that poetry 
and art and true religion are but 
the varying aspects of one and 
the same divine reality. As in the 
realms of nature the sky above 
and the water beneath mingle at 
the horizon, so in the mind’s hori- 
zon do the art which is born of 
earth and the religion that is re- 
vealed from heaven join at the point 
of distance where the soft atmo- 
sphere of poetry suffuses the harsh- 
ness of a too near outline. It was this 
insight into the higher and distant 
relations of a wide-stretching sub- 
which gave to the criticisms of 

rs. Jameson peculiar value and 
charm. By intuition of intellect 
and through womanly sympathy 
of heart she felt the spark 
which had given to arts, however 
ancient and effete, their original 
fire. While others were ready 
with the asperity belonging to con- 
tracted intellects to cavil at minor 
and accidental flaws, she, in the ex- 
ercise of master power, could grasp 
a work in its integrity and essence. 
Thus among the historians of art 
she is known as one of the most 
catholic and tolerant. Without the 
surrender of any principle to which 
enlightened conscience owes alle- 
giance, she could, with a simple 
earnestness which ofttimes rose to 
eloquence, plead the cause of an 
art sometimes frail and erring, and 
make apology for painters who may 
have given offence to over-plain and 
plodding though well-meaning peo- 
ple. She had courage on fitting oc- 
casion to denounce the “narrow pu- 
ritanical jealousy which holds the 
monuments of a real and earnest faith 
in contempt;” and again, she had 
shafts of ridicule for our over-zeal- 
ous ancestors “ who chopped off the 
heads of Madonnas and saints, and 
paid vagabonds to smash the storied 
windows of our cathedrals.” “TI 
hate the destructive as I revere the 
progressive spirit.” “We ought,” 
continues Mrs, Jameson, “to com- 
prehend and to hold in due re- 
verence that which has once been 
consecrated to holiest aims, which 


has shown us what a magnificent 
use has been made of art, and how 
it may still be adapted to good and 
glorious purposes, if, while we re- 
spect these time-consecrated forms 
and types, we do not allow them 
to fetter us, bat trast in the pro- 
gressive spirit of Christianity to fur- 
nish us with new impersonations 
of the good,—new combinations of 
the beautiful.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s mind was catholic 
in the true sense in which Christian 
art is catholic and not sectarian: 
it was many-sided, as was the 
genius of those painters who illus- 
trated and adorned the Bible nar- 
rative: it took the wide range of 
vision which includes within its 
sweep universal religion, and it was 
able thus to recognise in all noble 
art the aspirations of the mind 
heavenwards. Few persons have 
been better fitted for the work 
in which they found their hands 
occupied and few writers in- 
deed have been so fortunate in 
the times wherein their labours 
were cast. Mrs. Jameson was in 
the possession of rare literary pow- 
ers, and had attained considerable 
art knowledge, just when a field, 
hitherto little tilled, gave promise 
of harvest. The arts of the middle 
ages, save in the later development 
of the renaissance, had been reputed 
little else than barbarous, the works 
of the early painters and sculptors 
had no value in the mart of Europe, 
when the time came for one of those 
reactions which often completely re- 
verse the previous current of men’s 
tastes. And no sooner does a new 
love take possession of the mind 
than even reason lends herself the 
willing slave to inordinate desire. 
Suddenly all that was medieval 
became coveted, and with the 
fond eye of affection personal 
defects shone as beauties in dis- 
guise. A saint seemed all the 
more solemn because of the se- 
verity of his features and the 
stiff outline of his bodily frame. 
Then it was that the rage grew 
fierce, and the competition intense 
for every remnant of Ohristian art: 
ivories were collected, missals co- 
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pied, old panels purchased, rude 
carvings and terra cottas brought 
into museums, all to serve as illus- 
trations of the rise and progress of 
those arts which adorned medieval 
Christianity, and had sprung as 
flowers at the feet of saints, and 
around the graves of martyrs. 

This newly-begotten joy in the 
discovery of treasures long loeked 
up soon passed from its incipient 
wonder to the more rational stage 
of serious and strict inquiry. The 
student required to know what 
themes served the middle-age ar- 
tist for subjects; what characters 
crowded the canvas, and what his- 
tories and traditions passed from 
the Church and the cloister into 
the painter’s studio, Just at this 
time, when the traveller wander- 
ing through galleries, the pilgrim 
walking to shrines, as well as 
the quiet reader and thinker stay- 
ing at home, were seeking for in- 
struction, yet knew not where 
it was to be found, Mrs. Jameson 
published her two first volumes, 
‘The Poetry of Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art.’ This work was followed 
in the long interval of fourteen 
years by two more volumes, ‘Le- 
gends of the Monastic Orders’ and 
Legends of the Madonna.’ Yet 
still the arduous task remained un- 
accomplished. ‘The History of 
our rd,’ the corner-stone, and 
the crowning pinnacle to the struc- 
ture, was left but in fragment. 

And now let us pay due honour 
to the memory of one who has done 
this good work. Mrs. Jameson per- 
haps has not manifested much ori- 
ginal or creative power, but her 
mind possessed a quality which, for 
the special mission it had to fulfil, 
proved of more specific service. It 
was lucid and faithfal as a mirror 
toreceive and then throw forward, 
free from distortion, every’ form 
which shone upon its surface. It 
is true that Mrs. Jameson was, by 
the nature of her office, a compiler, 
yet, at the same time, she became 
insensibly something more. Com- 
pilation in her hands assumed the 
more vital fanction of assimilation ; 
and thus, under her skilful treat- 
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ment, the rongh clay moulds and 
mellows in the living form, which 
stands out in bold and clear relief. 
For the task of art-critic she was 
as we have said, singularly well 
endowed. To her was given the 

t’s insight, which perceives the 
atent signs of beauty, a delicate 
sensibility to harmonies that often 
slumber unheeded, beauties that 
breathe into life as the spirit of art 
awakes, This it is which enables 
the trath-seeking student to rejoice 
over the birth of Obristian art, even 
when, like its divine Master, it, as 
yet, is bound in swaddling-clothes, 
and lying in a manger; this it is 
which baptises the critic in the 
waters of peace and of charity, 
which opens his eye and attunes 
his ear to the simplest forms of 
symmetry, and the faintest whispers 
of melody, so that the fair creations 
of art stretch before his view, even 
as the fields of nature, or the trees 
of the forest, whereon the dews fall, 
the sun shines, and the breezes 
play, shedding on all that lives the 
blessings of a bounteous providence. 
And when to this recipient mood, 
emotional and highly sensitive to 
the approaches of poetry, a writer 
can add cool calculation of the in- 
tellect, then, indeed, as we have 
said, has the mind been specially 
framed for the functions of criti- 
cism. Yet the reader who shall go 
to the pages of Mrs. Jameson will 
not find that the critic unduly ex- 
alts her office, The earnest student 
has always abundant cause for 
humility. He knows of his own 
infirmities; he feels that time is 
swift, that life is short; above all, 
that truth is infinite, and that the 
ways of God are past finding out. 
And thus is it the experience of 
every writer that his subject 
stretches far beyond his ken, and 
that the realities he most desires to 
grasp fill an immensity which his 
powers cannot reach. This, indeed, 
was the experience of Mrs. Jameson, 
who, in the closing passage to one 
of her gracefully-written introduc- 
tions, affurds not only an example 
of the method of het criticism, but 
furnishes, as it were, an epitaph 
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which, like the well-known words 
of one of England’s honoured philo- 
sophers, merits to be graven on a 
monument. “YI must stop,” writes 
Mrs. Jameson, “here; and yet one 
word more, All the productions 
of art, from the time it has been 
directed and developed by Obris- 
tian influences, may be regarded 
under three different aspects:—1. 
The purely religious aspect, which 
belongs to one mode of faith; 2. 
The poetic aspect, which belongs 
to all; 8. The artistic, which is the 
individual point of view, and has 
reference only to the action of the 
intellect on the means and materials 
employed. There is pleasure, in- 
tense pleasure, merely in the con- 
sideration of art as art; in the 
faculties of comparison and nice 
discrimination brought to bear on 
objects of beauty; in the exercise 
of a cultivated and refined taste on 
the productions of mind in any 
form whatever, But a_ threefold, 
or rather a thousandfvld pleasure 
is theirs, who, to a sense of the 
poetical, unite a sympathy with 
the spiritual in art, and who com- 
bine with delicacy of perception 
and technical knowledge more ele- 
vated sources of pleasure, more 
variety of association, habits of 
more excursive thought. Let none 
imagine, however, that in placing 
befure the uninitiated these unpre- 
tending volumes, I assume any such 
superiority as is here implied. Like 
a child that has sprang on a little 
way before its playmates, and 
caught a glimpse through an open- 
ing portal of some varied Eden 
within, all gay with flowers and 
musical with birds, and haunted 
by divine shapes which beckon 
forward, and, after one rapturous 
survey, runs back and catches its 
companions by the hand, and hurries 
them furward to share the new- 
found pleasure, the yet unexplored 
region of delight: even so it is 
with me—I am on the outside, not 
the inside, of the door I open.” 

Lady Eastlake has worthily fol- 
lowed in the fyotsteps of her pre- 
decessor. The labours of Mrs. Jame- 
son were suddenly cut short in the 
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spring of 1860, and the goodly 
volumes now before us, containing 
‘The History of our Lord,’ were 
then nothing more than a few 
rudimentary fragments. The MS., 
such as it was, the publisher 
intrusted to Lady Eastlake for 
completion. The task proved mort 
onerous than had been anticipated. 
It is trae, that detached passages 
were already written, but not a 
single illustration had been sug- 
gested, and the greater portion of 
the proposed text had no other in- 
dication save a mere outline. Lady 
Eastlake brought, as we may be 
sure, to the performance of the 
onerous duties committed to her 
hands ardour and aptitude. To do 
honour to the memory of her friend, 
and justice to one of the grandest 
subjects which could engage the 
pen of any writer, she at once set 
herself to serious study, aided, as 
she tells us, by every possible ad- 
vantage, both at home and abroad. 
In her preface she acknowledges 
special obligations to Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Franks of the 
British Museum, also to the Hon, 
Robert Ourzon, Dr Rock, Mr Ro- 
binson, and Mr. George Scharf. She 
has indeed, with commendable en- 
terprise, travelled far and wide to 
gather varied materials, and to 
give to “a realm of Art almost 
kindred in- amount to a kingdom 
of nature,” a boundless circum- 
ference. That she accomplished 
in the end all that she herself could 
have desired, is, of course, not to 
be expected. No one knows better 
than Lady Eastlake how utterly 
exhaastless is the theme on which 
she has entered; a history which, 
did it recount all that could be 
told, the world itself, ts borrow the 
bold metaphor of the Evangelist, 
could not contain the books that 
should be written. Still we have 
here in these volumes, penned in @ 
truth-seeking spirit, and illustrated 
with a copious generosity, which at 
once elucidates and adorns each 
section of the subject, contributions 
to the literature of Christian art for 
which every artist, and indeed even 
the student of theology, will oon- 
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fess a debt of sincerest gratitude. 
To thoughtfal inquirers richest 
mines are here opened for medi- 
tation. To minds prepared for 
deeper draughts to quench the 
thirst for knowledge, wells are 
dug and fountains are made to 
flow even in the desert tracts of 
time, where pilgrim’s foot but 
seldom attempts to tread. We 
think indeed that Lady Eastlake 
has done special service in bring- 
ing into popular view recondite 
stores which have hitherto been 
sealed from public use. She has, 
for example, by appeal to the early 
heads of Christ in the Catacombs, 
by reference to Obristian sarco- 
phagi of the fonrth century, to 
ivories as old as the sixth century, 
and Greek MSS. and Byzantine 
miniatures of the ninth century, 
enabled the art student to trace the 
history of types and antitypes, and 
to analyse the rudimentary germs 
which, from age to age accumu- 
lating strength and growing in 
comeliness, at length issued forth 
in perfected pictorial form. 

It is to this, the infancy of art, 
that at the present moment peculiar 
interest attaches. Of its manhood, 
as manifest in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, we have for long 
known wellnigh all that can be 
learnt. Bat of the infant cradle of 
art, as it was tossed to and fro on 
the troubled waters of persecution, 
as it was watched by heaven and 
tended by angels, the world is natu- 
rally curious to know more. The 
idea, perhaps but the echo of too 
credulous affection, has been cher- 
ished indeed, that in the earliest 
ages a picture may have been an 
authentic narrative of an actual 
fact—that the Christian painter 
may have depicted an event which 
he witnessed, or a countenance 
that he knew; or, in other words, 
that the nearer art approached to 
the days when miracles were 


wrought, and holy men wrote as 
they were inspired by God, the more 
of heaven and of divine truth does 
the work reflect. 

Somewhat of this persuasion pro- 
bably enters most minds on the 
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descent into the dark subterranean 
chambers beneath the Roman Oam- 
pania, the refuge, the church, and 
the sepulchre of the early believer. 
The mysterious gloom of these gal- 
leries, the perplexed labyrinth of 
these tortuous passages, not unlike 
to the obscure avenues of the sha- 
dowy past, the fitful flicker of the 
precarious light which the darkness 
seems hungry to devour—these and 
many kindred suggestions awaken 
in the Catacombs wondering imagin- 
ation. Then it is that the mind is 
ready, nay eager, to entertain fond- 
est hopes; tbat faith is willingly 
given to stories which fancy paints ; 
that the feet tread reverently, in the 
trust that these same paths were 
worn by the steps of disciples; and 
then too it is, as the taper throws 
transient gleams along the walls 
and across the vaults, that the eye 
believes it looks upon the very 
pictures which apostles saw and 
sanctioned, and that the shadowy 
heads which peer out from the 
mysterious gloom are nothing less 
than the actual portraits of saints, 
martyrs, or even of Christ him- 
self, We recollect, when in Rome, 
conversing with Padre Marchi on 
the then recent Catacomb discov- 
eries, and fervent was the. faith of 
the old man in the monumental 
chronicles of Obristianity which he 
and others were zealously exhum- 
ing. ‘ “ We have,” said he, “ recently 
come upon a chamber, the remains 
in which there is reason to believe 
date back to the very time of the 
apostles.” This conjecture is repeat- 
ed merely to show of what mov- 
ing interest are the investigations 
which have been made, and are 
still prosecuted, into the icon- 
ography of the earliest Obhristian 
art. The importance of these in- 
quiries, indeed, whether to the 
artist or to the theologian, it is 
scarcely possible to overrate. It is 
often said that the blood of the 
martyrs was the seal of the Church, 
and so verily the tomb of the be- 
liever was the charter or pedigree 
of Christian art. Thereon were in- 
scribed the symbols of the disciples’ 
faith—the dove, the lyre, the palm 
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branch, the anchor, the fish, the 
ship. There too were painted the 
series of types and antitypes from 
the Old and New Testaments: Noah 
in the ark, Moses striking the rock, 
Jonah swallowed by the fish, Jonah 
thrown from the fish’s mouth, 
Daniel between the lions, Christ 
restoring Lazarus to life, the mir- 
acle of the loaves, the lame man 
taking up his bed, with a central 
figure of Christ as the Good Shep- 
herd bearing a sheep upon His 
shoulders. 

Affectionately, as we have said, 
does the mind cling to these forms, 
however crude, through which the 
first Christians speak to us in their 
ashes. Yet, if ever there were 
need for circumspection, it is here: 
just in proportion to the sym- 
pathy which moves to easy and 
pleasant credulity is the necessity 
for the coolness of judgment 
which shall guard against apoc- 
ryphal pretence. There cannot 
be a doubt but that the Romish 
Church has sought to make capital 
out of the Catacombs; with this, 
however, we have here nothing to 
do. Oar duty is to declare the 
simple truth, even though appa- 
rently to the prejadice of Christian 
art. Let us say, then, once for all, 
that Obristian art is not like the 
tables of the law, written by the 
finger of God—not like those tongues 
of fire which came at Pentecost; 
but, of more mundane birth, it rises 
among the mists and vapours of 
earth, it shares the infirmity of 
our race, it is darkened by haman 
passion, it falls in the decay of na- 
tions, and only reaches its divine 
form when man, ia the perfect- 
ing of Christian civilisation, grows 
strong in arm and noble in soul, 

The one question in the pic- 
torial history of our Lord which 
above all others incites to specu- 
lation—the authenticity of the 
early portraits of Obrist—has re- 
ceived from Lady Eastlake dispas- 
sionate consideration. The mind, 
as we have said, clings fondly to 
the belief that some record or re- 
liable tradition may have been left 
of the personal appearance of Jesus 
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while be sojourned upon earth. 
We have known students in Rome 
who would not surrender the con- 
viction that the early heads of 
the Saviour retain at least some 
shadowed memory. of their divine 
original, We have ourselves search- 
ed the Catacombs in the hope 
that evidence might be collected 
which should justify a belief so 
accordant with the desires of the 
human heart. Yet we are bound 
to say, the farther the inquiry was 
prosecuted the more untenable be- 
came the assumption that any one 
of the many presumed portraits 
of Uhrist were trustworthy. The 
calm and impartial manner in 
which Lady Eastlake has con- 
ducted the difficult inquiry which 
brings her to the same conclusion, 
is worthy of all commendation. 
We recollect that the first tenta- 
tive proposition at which we our- 
selves arrived was, that the many 
and somewhat conflicting portraits 
could scarcely point to one and 
the same person; and, that each 
individual work simply reflected 
and reproduced the type, style, and 
treatment peculiar to the period 
and the people which had given it 
birth. Under the same persuasion 
Lady Eastlake tells us that “the 
first known conception of the Sav- 
jiour’s features was inspired by the 
lingering feeling for classic forms, 
and is found in the earlier monu- 
ments of the Roman Catacombs. 
Here the typé of Obrist is simply 
that of a youth, and of the expres- 
sion proper to that period.” Then, 
coming into “the wide realm and 
long reign of Byzantine art—though 
in many respects allied with classic 
traditions—we enter into another 
distinct form of the human coun- 
tenance, and therefore of that of 
the Lord. The hair divided in the 
centre of the forehead may here be 
said to constitute ao unfailing sign 
of identity. At the same time there 
was nothing in this feature to pre- 
vent the utmost possible difference 
in every other. We find, accord- 
ingly, in the works of Byzantine 
origin, as much diversity as might 
be expected from the differing con- 
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ditions to which art was subjected 
—from the mere mechanical repro- 
daction of the same ever-copied 
and ever-deteriorating pattern, to 
the work of such artists who, though 
conforming in treatment of subject 
to the overruling laws of the Greek 
Chorch, yet infused into it a feel- 
ing for beauty and elevation of 
character.” 

Passing northward of the Alps, 
we enter on distinct races and 
nationalities, and are in the midst 
of schools—if arts so untutored can 
be said te belong to any school— 
marked by a vigour which inheres 
to naturalism and begets a rude 
originality. 


“The Anglo-Saxon period,” contin- 
ues Lady Eastlake, “which, in respect 
of Art, seems to mingle both classical 
reminiscences and Byzantine traditions 
with a grandly fantastic element, offers 
more interest, Christ is here more 
strictly separate: the disciples have 
one class of features, being chiefly given 
with classically-formed profiles, the 
angels and archangels another, and 
Christ a third. This is of an abstract 
and weird character, conveying a 
strange sense of the supernatural, per- 
fectly in keeping with the abstract na- 
ture of the more general conception, 
which represents our Lord in glory. 
The head rises grandly above the stony 
stare, the divided head is cinctured 
with a fillet and jewel, and the beard 
is formed into three points, The lines 
are few and equal, as if by a hand ac- 
customed to incise them on a harder 
material. Another form, with a bushy 
wig of hair, is more fantastic, though 
not without a certain grandeur, We 
now enter streams of Art too numerous 
and self-intersecting to be pursued in 
this brief notice. The human head 
here serves, of course, as in all Art, to 
distinguish one school from another, 
but it would be perilous to attempt any 
nicety of connoisseurship.” 


Then referring to a woodcnt 
taken from an English MS. of the 
fourteenth century, the following 
contribution is made to the ethno- 
logy of Christian iconography :— 


“Other illustrations of Christ in this 
work will supply ample proof of the 
diversities of representation during this 
and previous centuries Generally 
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speaking, however, and without affect- 
ing any precision, there is a sort of an- 
alogy between the heads of Christ and 
the generally received characteristics 
of the principal northern nations, even 
to this time. The conception of Christ’s 
countenance in English miniatures has 
a certain earnest downrightness; in 
French works it is decidedly gay; 
while the German have an expression 
of thought.” 


It will by this time have become 
evident that the number and the 
variety of these heads of the Say- 
iour mutually overthrow any ex- 
clusive claim to personal fidelity, 
In the absence, then, of any speci- 
fic testimony in support of historic 
truth, the mere fact that, by the 
sixth century, every principal Chris- 
tian community was in possession 
of “pictares of Christ made with- 
out hands,” is sufficient to indicate 
that these creations were but the 
prolific offspring of fertile imagina- 
tion. Among the many claimants, 
whicb, asks Lady Eastlake with 
reason, was the true portrait? 
“That possessed by the Romans? 
or that represented by the He- 
brews? or that treasured by the 
Greeks? or that worshipped by 
the Ethiopians?—since all in turn 
maintain that Obrist had borne the 
features of their particular race! 
Thus it need only be observed, that 
at the seventh General Council, 
held at Constantinople in 754, all 
the pictures purporting to have de- 
scended direct from Christ or His 
apostles were condemned.” And 
here may be allowed to end a con- 
troversy which, for the deep inter- 
ests involved, has scarcely an eqaal 
in the entire range of Christian art. 

Yet, rightly viewed, is this end- 
ing but the starting-point to a new 
beginning. The ground which the 
critical intellect surrenders is at 
once taken possession of by crea- 
tive imagination, and the blank left 
on the page of history is at length 
supplied by the pencil of art. A 
writer conscious of original power 
likes not to be bound strictly within 
a prescribed barrier of facts; he 
desires rather to call forth his 
characters out of the dimness of 
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distance. And so likewise the artist 
rejoices in themes remotely re- 
moved from the foreground of 
actual and immediate experience, 
subjects which transcend the life 
of common day. Perhaps the total 
absence of any portrait of Christ, 
which in some moods of mind we 
are tempted to mourn over, may 
on the whole be regarded as a 
providential denial of what had 
proved a dangerous, though a 
priceless possession. But whatever 
doubt we may have on this point, 
assuredly there can be no question 
that art could scarcely receive a 
higher boon, or be intrusted with 
a nobler mission, than that of form- 
ing for itself, and not for itself 
ouly, but for the entire world 
a tabernacle wherein the Eternal 
Word might find an earthly dwell- 
ing. We have already shown that 
Christianity brought fulfilment to 
the art-aspiration of the nations; 
it satisfied the desire for the union 
of the perfect God and the perfect 
man, Here, then, as we have said, 
is a theme before which genius may 
bow the head; here a subject that 
imagination strives after in vain; 
here a goal toward which every 
foot tends, and yet no pilgrim shall 
ever reach. Yet he who is per- 
mitted to converse with the Lord in 
the mount shall, perchance, as the 
lawgiver of old, descend with glory 
round the brow. We repeat that, 
in the truest interests of art, no- 
thing better could have been de- 
sired than that the image of the 
Saviour should be left as now in 
the uncertainty of conjecture. In- 
stead of a portrait marred, which, 
century by century, should receive, 
like the suffering Saviour himself, 
cruel indignity, until shorn, there 
may be reason to fear, of the last 
rays of Godhead—instead of a 
form thus disfigured, ying even, it 
may be, as a stumbling-block at 


the gate of heaven, an impediment 
rather than an aid—each mind is 
left to enjoy its own ideal; each 
artist is told to go forth and 
gather throughout creation every 
scattered member of the body of 
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divine beauty; he is permitted to 
form for himself an image of all 
that is most fair on earth and in 
heaven; he is bidden to enter, as 
Fra Angelico, the house of prayer, 
and there seek in vision for ab- 
solute perfection; and then, after 
all, behold, the infinite rises still 
above and beyon® him. He strives 
after it in vain. But even in 
his failure have we the measure 
of the summit to which he has 
ascended. The finite may have 
failed to circumscribe the infinite; 
art may have faltered as it essayed 
to transcribe the nature which is 
above all nature. Yet does the 
effort bring its own reward; and 
the artist who waits for whispers 
from the world of spirits shall,. as 
Beato the Blessed, have power to 
paint in forms and colours which 
speak as rev:lations. Thus it will 
be seen that, instead of a por- 
trait which, from generation to 
generation, should lose its original 
worth, art commenced with a 
germ, which, though at first rude, 
gathered around it the accumu- 
lative thought and devotion of 
successive minds and masters, bor- 
rowing, assimilating, and reject- 
ing from each in tarn, till at 
length, after the lapse of wellnigh 
fifteen centuries, was attained the 
fully developed type, the highest 
pictorial manifestation yet known 
of the divine nature incarnate in 
human form. “The fifteenth cen- 
tury,” writes Lady Eastlake, “did 
not elapse without bequeathing the 
profoundest conception of the Son 
of Man which mortal hand has ever 
executed. Most of our readers will 
think of that dim ghost of a a 
still lingering on the walls of an ol 
refectory in Milan, which, like its 
divine original, has suffered the con- 
tempt and injury of man, yet still 
defies the world to produce its 
equal,” 

Art, whether she assume the 
guise of prose or of poetry, whether 
she be content to limit herself toa 
simple narrative of facts, or add to 
description the colour of imagi- 
nation, still is ever performing 
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the function of a language; not, 
indeed, a language of sounds, but 
the silent speech uttered through 
forms. Pictures and the plastic 
arts being thus the embodiment of 
thongits, they necessarily follow 
closely upon the ebb and flow of 
the great tidal ideas which from age 
to age sweep over seas and conti- 
nents. The arts of Greece swelled 
with the outburst of poetry, rose 
with the elevation of philosophy, 
and as a mirror reflected the master 
thoughts of the national religion. 
What rhapsodists sang, what wise 
men taught, what the people be- 
lieved and worshipped, the painter 
delineated and the sculptor carved. 
Thus it is that any complete cycle of 
art is as a book, perchance of many 
chapters and divided under diverse 
heads, wherein may be read the 
ideas which have accumulated into 
a system, grown into a history, and 
covered, as it were, a wide territory 
of national thought. And if this be 
true of art in general, more espe- 
cially is it true of those arts which 
congregate around Christianity, and 
have come to illustrate and glorify 
the history of our Lord. The thick 
and closely packed voiumes now 
before us are indeed convincing 
testimony, if evidence were want- 


ing, of the abounding materials 
out of which Christian artists 
reared visible bulwarks to faith. 


It seems, indeed, that whatever the 
prophet in vision had seen, what- 
ever Christ and His apostles did 
and suffered—whatever, indeed, the 
Church believed and held most 
sacred, just so much was the painter 
and the sculptor ready to set forth 
and proclaim in the Janguage which 
the anlettered multitude could best 
understand. Hence it is that the 
history of our Lord as narrated 
by the artist stands out the com- 
pete counterpart of the story told 
by the theologian, and of the faith 
held dear by the people. Taking 
the survey, indeed, of the vast 
Christian diagram which through 
the lapse of eighteen centaries has 
receive re-touchings and addi- 
tions from artists whose name is 
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legion, we are scarcely able to de- 
tect a single break or blank in the 
all-embracing picture. A _ rapid 
sketch of the volumes before us, 
whereof, as we have seen, the outline 
was drawn by Mrs. Jameson, an‘! the 
details and enrichments furnished 
by Lady Eastlake, will best e!nci- 
date the line of thought to which 
we have here given but imperfect 
expression. 

Even as the entire Bible, from 
the first book of Genesis to the last 
verse of the Revelation, points to 
or portrays the history of our Lord; 
so does art, which is, as we have 
seen, a mirror set up to reflect the 
collective thonght of Christendom, 
depict Jesus first as the creator of 
the world and finally as its jndge. 
Indeed, the Son being coeval with 
the Father, the history of our Lord 
is made to stretch back beyon’ the 


days of creation into the depth 
of an unfathomed eternity. Thus 
the fall of Lucifer and his rebel 


angels, as in the epic of our vreat 
English poet, constitates the oven- 
ing scene to the drama of a para‘lise 
lost and won. “The fall of Lucifer 
is found in all forms of the specu- 
lum salvationis, always com:iene- 
ing the history of the world:? 
Michael ‘Angelo intended to have 
executed the overthrow of the an- 
gels on the vast wall of the Sistine 
which faces the ‘Last Judgment;’ 
Spinello Aretino painted that “ war 
in heaven, when Michael and his 
angels fought against Satan;” Ra- 
bens poured forth “cataracts of 
figures,” the overthrow of the damn- 
ed: and then as 4 typical incident 
in the great battle which over- 
whelmed the sky in its fury, we 
have various pictures of St. Michael 
crushing Satan, among which we 
may mention as pre-eminent the 
well-known designs by Ruphael 
and Guido, 

The connecting idea between this 
first act, the overthrow of Satan, 
and the second act, the creation of 
men, is supplied by one of those 
fictions in which legendary art 
abounds. God created man, it 


is said, to repair the breaches in 
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heaven occasioned 


of so many angelic spirits! he 
six days’ creation, together with 
the temptation, the fall, and 


the expulsion, which constitute a 
cycle, closing in the climax of a 
catastrophe, have received  curi- 
ous and occasionally lovely illus- 
tration both in painting and 
sculptured bas-relief. The dis- 
tinction already indicated between 
the literal prose narrative with 
which early art was content, and 
the poetic amplifications and adorn- 
ings to which later and more devel- 
oped periods became addicted, is 
specially obvious in subjects of this 
series such as the creation of Eve. 
When sculptors and painters were 
as yet tentative of their powers, 
they gave to the Biblical story a 
reading which savours in its un- 
tempered grossness of the grotesque. 
For example, in the bas-reliefs on 
the facade of the Cathedral of 
Orvietto, executed in the thir- 
teenth century by the school of the 
Pisani, Adam lies under profound 
sleep, his side yawns open in a deep 
gash, an actual rib protrudes from 
the wound, and the Creator, as 
accoucheur, is found in the act of 
“performing the operation with a 
kind of surgical intensity.” This 
direct translation of a verbal myth 
into a visual reality, is one of the 
most egregious examples of a blunder 
common to all times, the confound- 
ing of the conditions prescribed to 
separate arts, the transferring of 
the shadowy metaphor of words 
into the substantial body of visible 
forms. We may rest assured that 
if, instead of a revelation through 
the iostrument of speech, the 
Creator had spoken through the 
language of art—a state of things 
not impossible to conceive of —the 
imagery and figures appropriate to 
the medium of words would have 
assumed plastic and pictorial forms, 
And those artists have approached 
most nearly to the divine mind 
who dared to use somewhat of the 
poet’s license, who brought to the 
verbal text the suggestions of fancy, 
and who thus were enabled in the 
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mind’s eye to re-fashion, and to 
clothe again, those scenes which 
the amanuensis of Deity may have 
blotted in the writing. This, we 
think, is specially evident in the 
various treatment, some mean, 
Others grand, of the theme just 
mentioned—the creation of Eve, 
The genius of Michael Angelo 
has given to this subject his wonted 
largeness and power. Again, in 
the doors of Ghiberti— declared, 
it is well known, worthy to be 
the gates of heaven—creation is less 
a physieal operation than a supreme 
act of thought. God speaks, and it 
is done; the Almighty, with out- 
stretched hand, calls Eve into being, 
and forthwith she rises a form so 
beauteous that the angels bend 
from heaven to gaze on her; she 
floats upborne by attendant minis- 
ters, and bends to give to ber Maker 
thanks for life bestowed. 

The group of subjects closing 
with the expulsion from Eden and 
the death of Abel, is sueceeded by 
the series of Biblical types which 
point to the coming of Christ, and 

refigure His mission and office. 
ore correctly speaking, indeed, 
the one series overlaps and runs 
into the other; for the first Adam, 
whose side was opened at the ribs, 
became, by an ingenuity which in 
this legendary art is as amazing as 
it is but too frequently amusing, 
the symbol of the second Adam 
whose side was pierced upon the 
cross. This straining after distant 
analogies we cannot but regard as 
puerile. Such childish conceits, 
which do violence to rational re- 
ligion, and mar the beauty of poetic 
thought, must, however, be laid to 
the charge of theologians rather 
than against artists, who, at the 
worst, were merely but too ready 
to do as they were bid. This idea 
of types having been once started, 
the indefinite multiplication of the 
symbol was matter of little else 
than fictitious conjecture, It were 
hard, indeed, that a lawgiver, @ 
prophet, a priest, or a hing under 
the old dispensation should not, ut 
least in some one or more points, 
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stand in a certain distant ‘corres- 
pondence with the great Lawgiver, 
Priest, and King, in whom, under 
the new dispensation, the prophe- 
cies met with their fulfilment. 
Hence do we find Ohristian art 
prolific in pictures whieh prefigare 
Christ in His character and office, 
For example: Noah furnishes a type 
of our Lord, beeause the deluge 
was a baptism of waters for the 
cleansing and purifying of the old 
world from sin; because the ark 
which Noah built for the rescue of 
himself and family is as the church 
which Christ reared for the redeem- 
ed of the children of men; because 
through Noah came a eovenant of 
mercy to the saved; and because 
his ie name signifies comfort and 
rest. Thus, in the same manner, 
Isaac is a type of our Lord, for, as 
the well-beloved son, he was ready, 
like a lamb, to give himself a saeri- 
fice. Moses, again, furnishes more 
abundant materials out of. which 
to fashion an image of Christ the 
great deliverer. Moses was the 
head of the old covenant as Christ 
is of the new. Indeed, the whole 
Mosaic dispensation—even to its 
detai'is—may without violence be 
made to picture forth the culmi- 
nating dispensation in Christ. The 
blood of the passover, the baptism 
unto Moses in the sea and in the 
cloud, the waters from the spiritual 
rock—which rock was Ohrist,— 
the lifting up of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness, are some of the 
many characteristics in which the 
lawgiver of Sinai was the emblem 
of the Lord fasting in the wilder- 
mess, and transfigured .on Tabor. 
Again: Joshua, as leader of the 
people; David, as the psalmist king, 
the melody of whose song was like 
to the angels’ Hymn of the Nativity ; 
Solomon, because of his wisdom, 
whereunto the Queen of Sheba came, 
even as the three kings who wor- 
shipped the new-born Lord of Israel; 
Elijah, because he was taken up to 
heaven, even as Christ rose from 
the tomb) and was lifted from the 
earth; Job, from his sufferings and 
his patience; Jonah, as the ficti- 
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tions image of the burial and resur- 
rection of Ohrist,—were each and all 
gathered into the kingdom of Chris- 
tian art, were severally fashioned 
into pictares which should portray 
and prefigure the history of our 
Lord, were. made to speak the 
language of prophecy, to enact the 
world’s great tragedy—the redemp- 
tion made perfect through suffering. 

Art having thus tried the shadowy 
chambers of prophecy — having 
adorned, and ofttimes encumbered, 
the Old Testament narrative with 
myths, legends, and types, —at 
length, in the fulness of time, the 
star which shone in Bethlehem was 
unto art a great light. Obristian 
painting here rejoices in joy an- 
speakable over the cradle of peace 
and good-will; she makes the angels 
who once sported among the groves 
of paradise, but had fl-d away at the 
approach of sin, return, after long 
estrangement, again towards the 
confines of earth, to worship be- 
fore the manger where the young 
child lay. She calls upon shep- 
herds, tending their flocks by 
night, to come and see the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls; she 
summons kings from afar to bow 
in homage before the Lord of 
heaven and earth; with solicitade 
and affection she follows’ in the 
steps of the mother and the infant 
driven into Egypt; she watches 
over the early years spent in Naza- 
reth, while the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom and the grace of God; she 
goes to Jerusalem, and is in the 
midst of the doctors in the Temple, 
when all who hear Jesus are 
astonished at His understanding 
and answers; she is with Christ in 
His temptation and baptism, and 
sits at the wedding-feast when, in 
the beginning of miracles, the water 
is made wine; and thus does Chiris- 
tian art follow, pencil in hand, the 
steps of the Saviour as He teaches 
on the Mount, as He blesses little 
children, as He talks with the wo- 
man of Samaria by the well, as He 
multiplies the loaves and the fishes, 
heals the blind, cures diseases, 
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raises the dead, and bids Lazarus 
come forth, till at last the final 
scene opens with the entry into 
Jerusalem, to be qniekly followed 
by the agony in the garden and the 
death on Calvary. These are the 


themes which artists from age to. 


age have treated—sometimes in hu- 
mility, and ofttimes in the pride 
and glory of intellect. Fra An- 
gelico, or Gentile de Fabriano, in 
trembling fear, scarcely ventures to 
approach the Madonna, spotless in 
beauty and purity; in contrast, 
artists Jess attentive to the still 
small voice, painters of genius 
more impetuous, such as Titian, or 
Veronese, or Tintoret, or Rubens, 
with full brush, pour out torrents 
copious as mountain floods, make 
the straight and narrow way broad, 
exalt every valley, transmute the 
self-denying fast into the luxury of 
a feast, and change the garment of 
sackcloth into golden raiments, 
bright as the rainbow. Thus do 
we see how the history of our Lord, 
even to its minutest incidents, has 
been transcribed in characters homely 
as a child’s primer, and in colours 
redolent as a paradise of flowers. 
The area covered is indeed great. 
Maltiply the subjects treated by 
the number of the artists engaged, 
each after his individual style, upon 
this great Jabour, and then we may 
perhaps comprehend the length, 
the breadth, and the fulness of that 
art which tended our Lord in His 
birth, ministry, death, and glory. 
The subject which fell into the 
hands of lode Eastlake was some- 
what shorn of its honours by the 
volumes previously published by her 
predecessor. Mrs. Jameson’s work, 
“The Legends of the Madonna,” by 
anticipation appropriated the charm- 
ing scenes which He at the threshold 
of the history of our Lord, such, 
for example, as “The Annuncia- 
tion,” “The Salutation of Eliza- 
beth,” “The Journey to Beth- 
lehem,” “ The Nutivity,” “The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds,” ‘The 
Adoration of the Magi,” ‘The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,” “The 
Flight into Egypt,” “The Riposo,” 
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and “ The Return from Egypt.” This 
is the explanation of the blank in 
the pages of Lady Eastlake, which, 
however much to be deplored, be- 
came, of course, inevitable. For- 
tunately the more thrilling acts in 
the sacred story, commencing with 
theentry into Jerusalem, closing with 
the crucifixion, the resurrection, and 
the last judgment, yet remained in- 
taet to give to the final volume of 
the series erowning import. These 
events, happening on the confines 
of two worlds—that world which 
inflicted the agony and the shame, 
and that other world in the hea- 
vens which promised glory and the 
crown—these events, which bore 
the shadow of the grave, and yet 
caught brightness from the light of 
lights, have naturally kindled wri- 
ters, preachers, and painters into 
more than wonted ardour. The 
Crusader endured hardship in or- 
der to save for the love of Ohrist- 
endom those holy places where 
the promise of the prophets had 
found fulfilment; and pijgrims and 
travellers, in all times, have enter- 
ed the garden of Gethsemane, and 
walked the way to Calvary, with 
hearts full to overflowing, and lips 
eloquent in pathos. Therefore is 
it that painters, though they knew 
not the spot, and though studiously 
regardless of local verities, have 
eagerly taken possession of these last 
and memorable days; have laid firm 
grasp at least, through power of 
sympathy and spell of imagination, 
on the successive scenes in our 
Lord’s passion, and held up to view 
the agony and bloody sweat, the 
crown of thorns, the cross, the bu- 
rial. And perhaps it is impossi- 
ble, in the whole range of history, 
whether sacred or secular, to find, 
impossible indeed for fancy to con- 
ceive of, an epic so touching, so ter- 
rible, so sublime. That way to Cal- 
vary was the bridge which spanned 
the abyss dividing two kingdoms; 
the Christ on the Cross was God 
reconciling the world; the rising 
from the tomb was the vietory over 
the grave, given as the pledge of 
immortality. And artists, we think, 
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notwithstanding the many infirmi- 
ties of the flesh, have found grace 
to portray these scenes in the two- 
fold relation of earth and of hea- 
ven. They have been able to give 
to the finite the extended sphere of 
the infinite. They have placed a 
fact in time as seen in the theatre 
of eternity. They have shed on the 
sunset of humanity somewhat of 
the sunrise of divinity. They have 
thrown into the grave the un- 
quenched embers of resurrection. 
They have cast into the countenance 
of human sorrow more than human 
serenity; and the weakness of the 
body which would sink under chas- 
tisement is upbeld by an arm mighty 
to save, 

We can easily believe that the 
spirit by which alone the artist may 
worthily treat the passion of our 
Lord is given to few. And themes 
which thus bow the soul in reve- 
rence, cannot but: be desecrated by 
unhallowed touch. Emotions lying 
tco high for this world, and too 
deep for earthly tears, can find 
expression, if at all, only in words 
heartfelt and few, or through forms 
and colours chastened and solemn. 
The rhetoric of the tongue and the 
blandishments of the brash have no 
place here. And therefore those art- 
ists prove themselves most worthy 
of the heavenly mission who in- 
trade least of themselves, who are 
least ostentatious of the resources of 
their art, who, in fact, like the evan- 
gelists, overawed with the consci- 
ousness of the great truths to be 
spoken, sit down and find utter- 
ance in the simplest of language. 
Thus it is frequently that the ear- 
lier masters in a school, coming 
with less of guile, bring into their 
treatment more of spiritual uno- 
tion. Yet must we acknowledge that 
the scenes in the passion of Ohrist 
have a power to subdue painters 
otherwise of obdurate heart, and to 
regenerate the pencil often given 
up to mere carnal allarements. In 
such cases do we feel indeed how 
it is that the wrath of man may 
praise God, and that even in the 
world of art, out of the greatest of 


sinners may come, not only the 
greatest of saints, but the grandest 
of painters, If, indeed, the imp2- 
tuosity of unbridled genius be but 
turned from its perversity, how will 
it not rise to a full tide of inspira- 
tion, and fill the desert, the waste 
and the foul places of the soul, with 
fertilising flood. The painters, in 
fact, who, in the degeneracy of art, 
indulged in the profligacy of a brash 
which ran unruly riot, sometimes 
brought to the treatment of sub- 
jects imposing wholesome restraint 
an impulse and a power which, in 
more timid days, were necessarily 
unattainable. It was as when a 
mighty wind filled a house, or rush- 
ed over sea or across the forest, 
great was the noise, and terror- 
striking the grandeur. Tintoretto 
is one of those men unto whom 
inspiration came as a whirlwind, 
and he has left works which. bear 
the tempest’s mark. Veronese was 
another artist whose genius was pro- 
digal and golden as autumn; and 
when he touched upon the passion 
of our Lord, as in the panoramic 
pictures in Dresden, he showered 
down, as did the kings of the East, 
rich gifts at the Saviour’s feet. Ru- 
bens, again, in the two great paint- 
ings in Antwerp, gives the same 
proof that scenes such as these 
sanctify an artist, and raise him 
above his ordinary level. Com- 
positions of this character, porten- 
tous in pomp and _ circumstance, 
thunder like the Hallelujah Chorus ; 
pictures of an earlier date, painted 
by the schoo! of spiritualists, speak 
in voice gentle and low, like the 
witness of truth within the consci- 
ence, 

Renan, in his recent work, borne 
down by the curse of scepticism, 
from which eloquence gives no de- 
liverance, says that at the cracifix- 
ion of Christ the historian’s task is 
ended. With an audacity almost 
beyond parallel, he adds that the 
belief which grew up in Ohristen- 
dom in a risen Saviour is bat a me- 
morable proof of the unquenchable 
power of love within the human 
heart. Thanks be unto God, art, 
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unlike philosophy, falsely so called, 
never put to the question the mi- 
racles which confounded the wis- 
dom of the wise. Artists, impelled 
by the genius which is strong in 
the trust of a little child, threw them- 
selves not only into the grave of a 
crucified Saviour, but rose, as it 
were, with Christ into glory. The 
French sceptic is denied, as we have 
seen, an entrance into the king- 
dom of light. But the world’s 
painters, true to the best intuitions 
of universal humanity, bave entered 
on the life beyond life, have given 
the works of their hands, in testi- 
mony of a risen Christ, to the build- 
ing up of the mansions in the hea- 
vens, to the peopling of the regions 
of the sky with the redeemed of 
the Lord,—a blessed company who, 
clothed in white raiments, and 
with palms in their hands, bow be- 
fore the throne of the Lamb. Inex- 
pressibly beauteous and consoling 
are these works in Christian art, 
which take from death its sting, 
and from the grave its victory,—a 
series commencing with the declara- 
tion of the angel unto the women 
at the sepulcbre, “He is not here, 
for he is risen as He said.” During 
the few remaining days on earth, 
Christian art, pursuing the Biblical 
narrative, seeks the risen Saviour as 
He talks with the disciples on their 
journey unto the village, joins Him 
at the supper of Emmaus, makes 
note of the apostle’s incredulity, 
draws nigh as Jesus stood by the 
Sea of Tiberias, listens to the 
charge given unto St. Peter, and, 
finally, beholds the open clouds as 
the Saviour ascends into heaven, 
where he sits on the right hand of 
the Father. 

The creed of our English Church, 
which is indeed a summary of 
Christian art, carries, like art itself, 
the history of our Lord into the 
shadowy future. On every Sun- 
day morning do Protestants give 
their assent to the belief that Christ 
“shall come again with glory 


to judge both the quick and the 
dead: whose kingdom shall have 
no end.” 


This is the faith which 
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painters and sculptors have cele- 
brated in the grandest of all com- 
positions — Last Judgments, Fra 
Angelico, Orgagna, Luca Signorelli, 
and Michael Angelo, have put forth 
their utmost power to magnify this 
consummation of all things — that 
day of wrath, yet of redemption, 
when man to judgment wakes from 
clay. With this theme Lady East- 
lake fitly ends ‘The History of our 
Lord,’ a story which, as we have 
seen, was taken up in the eternity 
of the past, and is here laid down 
only when it reaches the eternity of 
the future. This history, then, 
we all gratefully admit, receives 
an amplification never known be- 
fore. One deficiency, however, has 
been felt, which, we trust, may yet 
be supplied. The sermons in stones 
engraven on the fronts, and pro- 
claimed indeed upon every wall of 
Gothic churches and cathedrals, 
have not been made to swell the 
testimony of ages to Christian veri- 
ties. Here are store: which, long 
closed as a sealed and despised 
book, shall now be opened to 
give to Obhristian iconography an 
accession of grandeur and erudi- 
tion. We all know how thronged are 
the arches and pinnacles of our mid- 
dle-age churches with statues of pro- 
phets, fathers, saints, martyrs, and 
the winged host. Why, this very 
subject of which we have just 
spoken, the Doom or the Last 
Jadgment, is to be seen multi- 
plied a tbhousand-fold over cathed- 
ral doors, which thus, as the en- 
trance from the world without to 
the church within, are made to 
speak the words of the Jadge 
of the whole earth, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father; and depart, 
ye cursed.” These bas-reliefs are 
easily brought within the sphere of 
literary history by that most faith- 
ful of chroniclers, the trath-giving 
photograph. As we now write, 
there lie before us these sun- printed 
transcripts of the west portals of 
five churches. in France, and the 
number might probably be multi- 
plied by -ten, on each of which is 
set forth the ecstatic vision seen by 
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St. John in the Apocalypse, with 
the signs and the wonders which 
prophets foretold should come to 
pass in the last days. Christ, on a 
throne encircled by rainbow glory, 
is seated in the midst of the as- 
sembled multitude of earth and 
heaven, who wait the coming doom, 
Round about the throne are the four 
mystic beasts and the elders and the 
angels of God. And they that sleep 
in Jesus rise to life eternal; they, 
too, who died in sin, awake and rise 
at the archangel’s trumpet — but 
weighed in the balance, they are 
given over to everlasting torment, 
where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched. Nothing in 
the whole range of art is more appal- 
ling than this literal rendering, this 
visible and tangible transcribing, 
even on the mercy-door, of that doom 
which slall make the earth to shake 
—nay, not the earth only, but also 
heaven. The fires wherewith Dante 
wrote, thunders like to which Mil- 
ton spake, even denunciations which 
came as outpourings from vessels 
of wrath, have fashioned these 
rough-hewn stones into desperate 
vigour. “He who denies me 
before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father and the holy 
angels.” Christian art also denies 
him in the presence of the Church 
and in the assembly of the saints. 
The sacred and the legendary 
art which, as we have seen, encir- 
cles the ‘History of our Lord,’ 
ought to be used by each one of is 
as the means of high mental culture. 
This art is not only art: it is reli- 
gion: it is poetry. At this sacred 
fountain fed from the sky, the 
modern painter and sculptor may 
quench the thirst for that divine 
knowledge which shall give to his 
works a spirit not of earth. On the 
banks of this stream may _ the 
Christian pilgrim, torn by the thorns 
that lie in the way, find rest, and 
gather for his wounds many a heal- 
ing herb; on its margin, too, shall 
the poet linger weaving garlands, 
and murmuring melodious songs; 
and as the river rolls onward to the 
sea, the sage walks by the swellin;s 
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wave while it mingles in the broad 
waters of essential truth and un- 
clouded beauty. Furthermore, let 
us all remember as we partake of 
the benefits, that Christian art is 
not only a gift of past ages,—it is 
equally a promise reserved for pre- 
sent and future times. Firm is our 
persuasion that the day will come, 
though the signs of its advent are as 
yet but dimly seen, when Ohristian 
art shall reach to a majesty and a 
beauty which hitherto the world 
has not witnessed. For art, indeed, 
as for each human soul, there are 
prophecies yet unfulfilled. No com- 
ing work of the human hand or 
intellect will perish for lack of 
knowledge; but even at this 
present time, art is blighted and 
withered from want of faith—not 
from want of faith in dogmas dead, 
but from want of trust in traths 
which, living, are to genius a well 
of life. There is then, we say, rea- 
son to hope that the day shall appear 
when art will cast off the outer crust, 
which is of the earth, earthy, and be 
bright as the light, and pure as a fire 
kindled on an altar of sacrifice. 
Whether or not there shall come an 
outward millennium such as some 
men have curiously defined, we care 
not to inquire; but that there shall 
come in the progress of the human 
race a period when the love of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, 
will cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, is for all who in the 
mean time watch and work a stead- 
fast and a consoling persuasion, 
This is the hope and the prophecy 
which for art, awaiting like all things 
a final fruition, remain as yet un- 
fulfilled. And of this at least we 
may be sure, that whensoever, in 
the language of the prophet, wis- 
dom shall like the light of the sun 
be sevenfold, even as the light of 
seven days, then will Christian art, 
purged from dross and cleared from 
the fogs of superstition, wax in 
strength and loveliness, and shine 
with clear light jast as it ap- 
proaches nearer to the fountain of 
light. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART X. 


FROM TURIN TO ROME 074 FLORENCE. 


THERE was a little French vaude- 
ville which, some years ago, used 
to amuse the andiences of the 
Palais-Royal, and send them home 
laughing as they went over its drol- 
leries, It was called ‘Le Voyage 
& Dieppe.’ The chief incidents of 
the piece revolved round a long- 
—€ trip to Dieppe, which a 

arisian shopkeeper bad bound 
himself to make, to show his family 
the sea. It had become the day- 
dream of their lives, and no subject 
could be discussed amongst them 
without its reference to Dieppe be- 
ing duly weighed and considered. 

The happy day at last arrives, 
and they start. I[t was before the 
time of railroads. A malicious 
friend has, however, bribed the 
coachman, and instead of taking 
the road to Dieppe, he passes the 
whole night in driving round Paris, 
and ends by depositing the wear 
and exhausted travellers at a small 
suburb, where, from the window of 
a mean-looking little inn, a toler- 
able extensive pond can be des- 
cried, duckweeded and dreary, the 
distance being closed by a low-ly- 
ing swamp. Whatever disappoint- 
ments the others may feel, the 
honest Bourgeois himself will admit 
of none, and he throws aside his 
window and exclaims, “Ah, que 
cest beau de voir le mer!” and 
bursts forth with an apostrophe to 
the ever-restless sea that would 
have done honour to a Greek 
chorus. He rushes out to the 


beach to inhale the invigorating 
breezes of the ocean, and comes 
back with an appetite for oysters, 
which he naturally imagines to be 
the appropriate effect of sea air. 


His enthusiasm and his blunders, 
his ecstasy and his mistakes, make 
up a most laughable picture, and all 
the time the aadience can never 
perfectly divest themselves of a 
certain sympathy for one who, if 
he had really seen the sea, would 
have hailed the sight with such a 
racy and honest enjoyment. 

Now you will perhaps wonder 
what it was that could have re- 
minded me of this little bygone 
piece, and, in this age of prolific 
farce-writing, could have carried me 
back to the glories of some fifteen 
years ago. I will tell you, ‘Le Voy- 
age 4 Dieppe’ was brought forcibly to 
my mind by the new Franco-Italian 
Treaty. It is said to be among the 
prerogatives of kings to avail them- 
selves of all the varied acquire- 
ments of their subjects; and here 
we have the great Emperor of 
France not disdaining to take a 
hint, as to bis policy from a vaude- 
villste of the “Palais.” The 
new treaty may be briefly summed 
up thus: Within two years the 
French army is to be withdrawn 
from Rome. The Pope is to be 
left to his own devices, but Victor 
Emmanuel is not to molest him. 
A secret article, it is alleged, says 
that, to give his Holiness a stronger 
assurance of his safety, the Italians 
are to transfer the capital to Flo- 
rence, and in this way recognise the 
fact that they are not to continue 
their pretensions to Rome, nor per- 
petuate the popular impulse to 
seize on the Eternal City. 

Here is the ‘Voyage & Dieppe.’ 
Here are the poor Italians thirsting 
for Rome, as the Bourgeois thirsted 
fur the sea, promising it to them- 
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selves and their wives and daugh- 
ters these three years back. Here 
they are driven round and round 
all night, and landed at last at Flo- 
rence, that wily cabman, Lovis 
Napoleon, as he wipes his forehead, 
asking them if they’re not satisfied 
with the way he drove them, and 
half hinting that a little token of 
their gratitude would not be ill- 
timed or ill-thougbt of. 

A few, it is true, grumble that 
this is not Dieppe, and protest 
that the swampy pond of stagnant 
water is not the sea; but the ma- 
jority overbear them, and ask who 
can know the place better than the 
coachman? He has pronounced that 
this is‘the spot they ought to be in, 
and of course none can gainsay him. 

If it was not that the vaudevil- 
liste was before the Emperor, I 


should call the policy a grand 
stroke of genius; and, after all, 
plagiarism only diminishes and 


does not destroy the merit. No- 
thing short .of genius, perhaps, 
could have adapted a practical joke 
to a nation, and turned the laugh 
against twenty-two millions of peo- 
ple. To tell them coolly, “ Book 
yourselves, ladies and gentlemen; 
the coach is just ready to start; any 
passengers for Rome?” and then, 
just as coolly, to draw up on the 
Amo, and say “Here you are! 
step out;” and while they are 
straining their eyeseto see the Ooli- 
seum or St. Peter’s, he slyly says, 
“It’s a nice place, and you'll like it 
when you are used to it.” 
Geography, happily, is no re- 
quirement of a patriot. I remem- 
ber, some years ago, hearing a very 
impassioned and even eloquent 
man addressing a crowd of people 
on the subject of thé Bourbon 
cruelties in Sicily. Gladstone was 
mild compared to his descriptions 
of prison enormities; and he de- 
scribed instruments of torture with 
a refinement of horror that Alex- 
andre Dumas himself might have 
envied. In the very, climax of 
his eloquence, however, he turned 
abruptly towards me, a perfect 
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stranger as I was, and in a voice 
of most insinuating eagerness said, 
“ Scusi, Signor; ma dov'e la Si- 
cilia?” — Excuse me, sir; bat 
where is Sicily ? 

Some one may have told the 
anecdote — perhaps I myself — to 
the Emperor; for certainly he has 
been trading boldly on this want of 
Italian education. 

If there was novermall cleverness 
in thus dealing with the people, 
the Emperor has shown fully as 
much adroitness in his treatment 
of the Pope. “ When at Rome,” 
says the adage, “do as the Ro- 
mans;” and he has followed the 
precept to the letter. He knew 
that one of the most distinctive 
traits of the Church, in its deal- 
ings with the wicked, is a most 
sensitive regard for human ferailty. 
The Church, in’ fact, accepts hu- 
manity for what it is, not what 
it might be, and gently condoles 
with sinners over their shortcom- 
ings, blandly hinting that a little 
virtue pow and then, taken as 
what doctors call “an alterative,” 
ratber benefits the constitation, 
and contributes to longevity. That 
there should, however, 'be no shock 
to the system — nothing revulsive 
in the treatment —the Church is- 
sues what it calls indulgences — 
short leases of loose living, renew- 
able sometimes on lives for ever; 
and by means of these, people may 
experiment whether they can or can- 
not divest themselves of the especial 
wickednesses which have hitherto 
made their lives so agreeable. 

In this spirit has the Emperor 
decreed two years shall elapse be- 
fore he withdraws from Rome. 
For two entire years his Holiness 
bas got a plenary of every abuse of 
what Lord Palmerston called “ the 
worst Government of Europe.” For 


two years may the people be crash- 
ed with taxation, sunk in barbar- 
ism, and degraded by superstition. 
For two years De Merode may nurse 
his Brigands and baptise his Jews; 

ears may the wily 
the market and gam- 


and for two 
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Ble on the Stock Exchange. To 
the Pope, two years more of unre- 
strained malversation and misrule 
may seem short. Sitting there on 
a seat where these have been the 
privileges ratified by centuries of 
use, he may be disposed to think 
that this proceeding is almost sum- 
mary; but I- doubt if the Romans 
take this view of the case; and I 
rather suspect, if the truth were 
known, that they would prefer the 
“Plenary” should be shorter, and 
his Holiness obliged to take to 
responsible habits a little earlier 
than the year 1866. 

It has been long since evident 
that Italy could not go on as she 
has done. She must either go back 
or go forward; either go on to com- 
es and real unity by annexing 

ome and Venice, or be satisfied to 
see the kingdom ‘broken up and 
resolved into its former elements, 
or something resembling them. 

This necessity all public men in 
Italy have frankly and freely re- 
cognised. It was not merely that 
the machinery of Government was 
working with a degree of wear and 
friction that destroyed half its power, 
but that to keep up the steam they 
were driven to burn whatever they 
could lay hands on, no matter how 
valuable or costly. 

Italy was maintaining in her 
armed peace a force so far above 
her means, that war itself would 
have been less burdensome. As 
Austria was playing exactly the 
same game, the ruinous policy was 
not alone displayed in heavy im- 
posts and a grinding taxation, but 
in the stagnation of trade conse- 
quent on inimical feeling and bad 
relations, in frontiers all but closed, 
and customhouses very little short 
of fortresses. 

A system so injurious to both, as 
much the enemy of civilisation as 
of national wealth, could not fail 
to attract the attention of men of 
enlightenment both in Austria and 
Italy ; and it was remarked that in 
the two countries expressions had 
fallen from men of mark and station, 
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indicating that the time was not, 
perhaps, very distant when Italians 
and Austrians might discover with 
what benefits they could be friends 
—how naturally their geographical 
position disposed to relations of 
trade and commerce, and how evi- 
dent it was that a strong alliance 
of the two States would be one of 
the very strongest possible guaran- 
tees of European peace. When an 
able English diplomatist once sug- 
gested such a policy as the true one 
for Italy, based of course on the 
assumption that Austria would cede 
Venice to Italy, there was scarce- 
ly a man in Piedmont could com- 
prehend what he meant. Now 
the policy makes converts" every 
day. Men see that the French pro* 
tection is the severest slavery that 
can be endure! bya people. Men 
learn at last that French assistance, 
even when lent for “an idea,” is 
the costliest compact that a nation 
can make. Fiance has strengthened 
Italy, because she wants or may 
want her. Now an Austro- Italian 
league, had it been possible, would 
not have entailed any such de- 
mands, 

The policy of France was, how- 
ever, always to prevent this good 
understanding, and to this‘end she 
managed always to put Austria in 
“the wrong,” a matter never very 
difficult with a country which, since 
the death of Metternich, has fallen 
into the hands of the very smallest 
capacities of Europe. 

So effectually did France play 
this game, and so thoroughly did 
she know how to play it, that when, 
at the moment of the outbreak of 
the last war in Lombardy, Cavour 
was disposed to break the peace the 
first, the Emperor interfered and 
said, “*No; Austria must be placed 
in the position of the disturber of ° 
European peace: leave it to me, 
and she shall be.” 

Now, I have only gone back on 
these events to remind you that 
France has. always pursaed the 
policy of sowing distrust between 
the two countries; nor is there any 
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* accommodation” in all Europe 
would so derange her plans and damn- 
age her interests as an honest and 
loyal good feeling between Austria 
and Italy. I will not affect to say 
that the matter is easy to bring 
about, or that it would not require, 
not alone great ability, bat time; 
but I will say this, that it was the 
intention of Cavour himself to have 
attempted it; and had he lived and 
done so, I ant equally certain be would 
not have failed. 

Symptoms of such a_ possible 
change in Europe are, however, not 
wanting even now; and I repeat, 
men of note and ability are dis- 
posed to think that by this union 
there would be for Italy at least two 
great and palpable advantages — 
a freedom of dependence on France, 
and, what is at this moment all- 
essential, a possibility of diminishing 
her war expenditure, 

The Emperor of the French is, 
however, not to be “ countermarch- 
ed” now as he had been four years 
ago by Cavour; he is up and stir- 
ring. By the Fronco-Italian treaty, 
jealousy and distrast between Aus- 
tria and Italy are re-established. 
Every one is alarmed, and no one 
secure, 

By stipulating that Italy shall 
exchange Turin for Florence as a 
capital, he alarms all those who be- 
lieved that, with whatever change 
might come, they should go to 
Rome; and now, by insisting on 
Florence, they see, or think they 
see, an abdication of this great 
claim. 

By announcing a withdrawal of 
the French army from Rome, he 
menaces the Pope with anything 
that his subjects may bave in store 
for him. By the condition that 
non-intervention is for the future 
to be maintained, he declares that 
he will not permit Austria to come 
in; and thus in one brief, very 


brief, document he proclaims that 
nothing in the Peninsula is to. be 
settled—nothing assumed as perma- 
nent. What he may, can, or shall 
do in the future, is open to bim in 
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any shape, and to any extent. He 
may sustain the temporal power, or 
abolish it—he may unite Italy, or 
subdivide it; and as for Austria, 
he may maintain her in Venetia, 
and talk of the sanctity of treaties, 
or he may, and most probably 
will, proclaim the “solidarité of 
peoples,’ whatever that may be, 
and make war against Venice. 
Meanwhile the Imperial policy has 
had a great success, It has made 
Victor Emmanuel unpopular in the 
city where he was once adored; 
it has rendered the government 
of Italy a matter of the most ex- 
treme difficulty; and it has made 
the Pope’s rule all but impos- 
sible ! 

We might think that he must be 

a great intellect who could work all 
these mighty results, if we did not 
remember that a very small pinch 
of white arsenic would spoil the 
largest basin of turtle. For the 
present I do not believe he has any 
fixed intentions; he has simply upset 
the chess-table, and while they are 
picking up the pieces he’ll decide on 
his e. 
The whole of the Napoleon pol- 
icy in Europe seems based on an 
imitation of that well-kaown mem- 
ber of the Turf, who left a false 
betting-book on his dressing table, 
and thus led every one that trusted 
it to back the wrong horses. No- 
body ever yet knew on what horse 
he stood to win. He may at this 
moment be hedging against Victor 
Emmanuel, or secretly deciding to 
“scratch” the Pope. 

He is even capable of bringing 
out that dark horse Austria, aod de- 
claring her the favourite when all the 
matches are made, 

That’ the Italians have any espe- 
cial reason for rejoicing, I certainly 
do not see. Florence is no moré 
Rome than fleas are lobsters. 

When a poor countryman of mine 
—how invariably it is an Irishman 
has to be brought in when one 
would illastrate the law’s oppres- 
sion! — was once bound over to 
keep the peace towards all her Ma- 
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jesty’s subjects, he left the office ex- 
claiming, “ Well, then, God help the 
first furrener I meet with.” 

This is now pretty much Victor 
Emmanuel’s case. He has given 
heavy bail that he won’t touch the 
Pope—but God help the Austrians! 

Really, for my own part, I do not 
believe all this “circular sailing” 
will ever bring the King to the Vati- 
can; nor do I imagine, if he did get 
there, that the Italians would reap 
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all the advantages that they pro- 
mise themselves. The Japanese, it 
is true, manage to have two Em- 
perors—a Spiritual and a Temporal 
one—but no European State has 
ee tried the experiment; and per- 
aps, after all, it could only suc- 
ceed in a country where the “ happy 
despatch” is a national usage, and 
where, when you cannot get rid 
of the Government, you get rid of 
yourself, on 


SERVANTS, 


We have had lately in our news- 
papers a great deal of nonsense — 
some of it very good natured non- 
sense — about servants, averring 
that their faults are rather the 
consequences of ill-judging and 
inconsiderate treatment by their 
masters, and that, as a class, they 
are amiable, honest, sober, affec- 
tionate, and grateful; and that the 
social reformation required would 
be to treat them with greater defer- 
ence to their wishes, accord them 
more liberty, freer time for recrea- 
tion, and, in general, a higher regard 
and consideration. 

Where the people who write in this 
fashion met with their phoenix of a 
butler, or that black swan their 
cook, I don’t know; bat my own 
suspicion is, that the glowing 
eulogiums I have quoted were the 
experiences of those who only knew 
servants in their friends’ houses, and 
approved of them as they did of his 
claret, or his pheasants, or any things 
that were his. 

My experiences are certainly all the 
other way, and next to sickness, I 
look npon servants as the greatest 
infliction of humanity; and there is 
no quality I so much envy the rich 
man, as in the fact that his wealth 
removes him to such a distance 
from their contact, that he knows 
next to nothing of their tempers or 
habits, and is never by any accident 
involved, as poorer men are doomed 
to be, in their private jealonsies, 





hatreds, and utter uncharitable- 
ness, 

In the first place, it is only fairly 
natural and reasonable that they 
should be sources of discomfort and 
annoyance, rather than of satis- 
faction and ease. Their whole life 
is a sort of lie. They are peasants 
thinly lackered with a very dubi- 
ous sort of civilisation—that is, 
they catch up a faint semblance of 
what they see in the drawing-room, 
to enact it below stairs to the accom- 
paniment of their native coarseness 
and barbarism, 

If we are to trust to what old 
people say, they were better formerly 
—that is, better before they had 
penny journals and illustrated ab- 
surdities, This is not impossible, 
There is asort of feudalism in the 
principle of the family that works 
all the better when distinctions of 
class are well marked; and once 
the maids begin to read ‘ Eleanor’s 
Victory, and ‘Lost and Saved,’ 
and discuss the characters with 
the “young ladies,” discipline is 
endangered, and very seriously 
too. 

I like an ignorant valet, and a 
butler who has to spell out his 
newspaper. I sleep soundly when 
I know Jeames is not rommaging 
my letters, and picking up details 
for my biography out of my writ- 
ing-desk. It is a comfort to me to 
think that my Review or my Maga- 
zine is not thumbed by Mr. “ Fag,” 
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or that my missing Quarterly has 
not to be sought for in the house- 
keeper’s room. Every lawyer and 
every doctor knows what a serious 
inflaence it would have on his pro- 
fessional success if it got abroad 
that he was greatly addicted to the 
bassoon, or very fond of shuttlecock, 
or much given to charades and 
small plays. People would say, 
How can Mr. So-and-so be possibly 
engaged in the serious work of his 
profession with such tastes as 
these? Are these the habits that 
indicate deep thought or grave re- 
flection? And if this be true as 
to men whose education and train- 
ing are all favourable to versatility, 
what are we to say to a clags singu- 
larly limited in their range of know- 
ledge, and almost one-idea’d on 
every subject, indulging in discur- 
siveness? We want concentration, 
and how do we seek to provide it? 
By everything that distracts atten- 
tion and disperses thought. Jeames 
has to do with lamps and decanters 
—he is a creature of spoons and 
finger-glasses and lap-dogs—and we 
want to make him a subscriber to 
the ‘Saturday Review’ and a reader 
of Bulwer Lytton. Surely this is 
absurd. You would be afraid to 
trust your interests to a lawyer who 
had a passion for fossils, and passed 
much of his time in his laboratory, 
and yet you are quite ready to con- 
cede all the privileges of varied 
pursuits to a creature whose highest 
day-dream should never rise beyond 
a coal-scuttle, and who, instead of 
unrolling a mummy, should be fold- 
ing a napkin. 

Domestic service is a profession, 
and to follow it well the fewer dis- 
tractions a man has the better. If 
I see the butler with the ‘Times’ 
in his hand, I am prepared to find 
the claret shaken; if I see Jeames 
with ‘ Bell’s Life,’ I understand at 
once why my boots are lacking in 
lustre. Try a free press on board 
of a man-of-war, and see how much 
discipline you will get; and yet 
& household must be ruled pretty 
much like a ship. You want 
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promptitude, activity, exactness, 
and obedience; and how much of 
these are you to expect from a set 
of creatures puffed up with the 
self-importance of a mistaken 
status, their beads turned with all 
the projects an ill-judging philan- 
thropy has devoted to them, and 
full of Penny Journalism and ‘Once 
a Week ’-erie? 

Alphonse Karr tells us _ that 
from the moment he furnished a 
house he ceased to be an indepen- 
dent creature. “From that hour,” 
said he, “my chairs and tables that 
I thought J owned, owned me, 
They were the masters of my whole 
rere and my duty it was to see 
that they met no ill-treatment, were 
not scratched, smashed, nor abused.” 
So it is with servants. You want 
to have a butler, for instance. 
Have you ever stooped to give your 
nearest friend such a thorough ac- 
count of your life and habits, have 
you ever made such a confession of 
our tastes and tempers, as to this 

riest of the Sideboard? How 
many months you pass in the 
country, how long you reside in 
town? Where do you go for a 
watering-place, and when? What 
are your habits of hospitality? Do 
you give dinners,‘ and what sort of 
dinners? What wine is your usual 
drink? You narrate your hour of 
rising and retiring to rest, and you 
fill up a fall sketch of your private 
history: but how often, notwith- 
standing all the insidious flatteries 
you insert about the ways of the 
family, ‘‘ White Choker” is obdurate! 
He is not used to gentlemen who 
drink sherry, or go to Harrowga’ 
or dine early—he deplores the har 
necessity of refusing you, bat he 
sees that you would never hit it off 
together, and he retires, leaving 
you to go over the same details to 
another “ gentleman” then waiting in 
the hall. 

I am the most long-suffering 
and patient of men —friends who 
know ;.me intimately call me Job; 
but I own that scenes like this— 
and I have gone through some 
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scores of them—have whitened m 
whiskers and threatened me wit 
apoplexy. 

The truth is, what between our 
listless laziness and self-indulgence, 
we have surrendered our lives to a 
set of insolent rascals, who have con- 
trived to exact the very highest rate 
of pay for the very smallest modicum 
of service. 

Why can modern mechanical 
genius do nothing for us? Oh for 
a steam-butler, and a self-acting 
housemaid! Oh for a cook that a 
man could wind up like an eight- 
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day clock, and never think of till the 
end of the week! 

Take my word for it, the fellow 
who makes your toast or fills ont 
your madeira has more of your daily 
happiness in his keeping than it is at 
all pleasant to acknowledge; and to 
elevate him to a position where this 
mastery becomes a tyranny, is as re- 
pugnant to good sense as to good 
economy. 

I am ready to subscribe for an asy- 
lum for all ill-treated and ruined mas- 
ters to-morrow, but for a “ Fluokies’ 
Home” I'll give never a sixpence. , 


REFORMATORIES. 


I am not, so far as I know my- 
self, one who takes a gloomy view 
of human nature. After more ex- 
perience of life than happens usn- 
ally to most men of my age—which 
shall be set down at anything you 
like medieval—I am led to regard 
humanity on the whole as a better 
thing than I thought it on first ac- 
quaintance. 

I have found the same to be the 
result of the experience of pearly 
every thorough “man of the world” 
I have ever questioned on the mat- 
ter. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I am no warm believer in 
what is called progress. If the 
world be better than it used to be, 
it is in some such inappreciable 
quality that is of no value, just as 
astronomers tell us we are so many 
hundreds of thousands of miles nearer 
the sun than at some remote era— 
a matter that, so far as the con- 
sumption of coals is concerned, the 
most economical householder will 
scarcely rejoice over. We are better 
pretty much as we are healthier. 
There are a few old maladies that 
we have learned to treat more skil- 
fully, and some two or three new 
ones have dropped down on us that 
are puzzling us sorely. 

I think the most hopeful thing 
to say of us is, that we do not grow 
worse with age; and the more I 


think of it, I deem this no small 
praise. 

But apart from all this question 
of progress, I think weil of the 
world. I think there is a great 
deal of kindness, a great deal of 
generosity, and a great deal of ten- 
derness in human nature —ay, 
and in quarters, too, where one 
would not look for it—grains of 
gold in rock that had not a single 
feature of quartz. Any one who 
has looked closely at life, will tell 
you how struck he has been by the 
daily spectacle of small sacrifices, 
smal! concessions, he has witnessed. 
The tender, uncomplaining, untiring 
care of a sick child; the devotion 
that did not alone become an office 
of love, but grew into the whole 
business of life; the bigh-couraged 
submission of a poor suffering wife 
or mother, bearing bravely up un- 
der pain, to make one in a family 
where her empty chair would be a 
gloom and a sadness; the weary 
man of toil throwing off his care 
at his door, that his tired brow 
should not cast a shadow on the 
bright circle round the hearth. If 
I have called these small sacrifices, 
it is not from disparagement. I only 
mean to distinguish them from the 
great heroic efforts which have the 
world for an audience, and of which 
I am not thinking just now, and 
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which, be it remarked, as they cost 
more effort, are also, from that very 
reason, supplied with more force 
from within the heart of him who 
makes them, than these little daily 
demands on time, temper, and en- 
durance. 

On the whole, I am satisfied 
that the good preponderates largely 
over the bad. Ay, and I even be- 
lieve that people are very often 
better than they know themselves); 
that is to say, capable of sacrifices 
and of self-denials to an extent 
which, having never been called 
for, they would deem impossible. 

Now, it was necessary I should 
declare this opinion of mine thus 
broadly before I assert what is my 
object at this writing — that, well 
as I think of humanity in the gross, 
I have the very smallest and shal- 
lowest faith in what are called ‘‘ Re- 
formatories,” and I implicitly be- 
lieve that they are as flagrant fail- 
ures as are to be found in this grand 
era of soap-bubbles. 

First of all, crime of every sort— 
and I take the word crime, as I 
desire to speak of prisons and pri- 
soners—crime, I say, stands, with 
respect to the moral man, in rela- 
tion very closely resembling what 
disease presents to the physical 
man, an abnormal condition, pro- 
ceeding from a complication of 
causes, partly structural, partly ac- 
cidental, and largely from a due 
want of that care, abstention, and 
self-control required to restrain 
men from doing what impulse sug- 
gests, but right reason and judg- 
ment would repudiate. 

Disease is not more varied in 
its aspect than crime, for crime 
takes its characteristics from all the 
circumstances which fashion and 
mould disease. The individuals 
vary in all the different shades 
that age, sex, habit, training, phy- 
sical conformation, passions, and 
temptations can impress. The 


agile youth who has stolen your 
watch is not a bit like the muscu- 
lar scoundrel that broke open your 
plate-chest, or the oily, smiling vil- 
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lain who forged your acceptance 
and yet these three men, sentenced 
and imprisoned, would be subjected 
to exactly the same reformatory 
discipline. Now, what would we 
say of the doctor who treated a 
sprained ankle, a dropsy, and an 
apoplexy by the same remedies, 
ignoring all consideration of both 
patient and disease, and simply re- 
garding him as a sick man ? 

Prisoner or patient, there is the 
discipline you must undergo. Why, 
Morrison’s pills or Mr. Somebody’s 
ointment is nothing to this! 
us be fair to the quacks in physic. 
They almost all of them insist upon 
a long course of their peculiar pa- 
nacea, and in the letters of testi- 
mony that they publish we. con- 
stantly read, “I have now been 
taking your invaluable drops for 
upwards of thirty years ;” whereas 
the reformatory people turn out 
their cases in three, six, or twelve 
months, and a housebreaker goes out 
a cleansed leper, strong from the 
dietary, and vigorous in the ethics 
of prison discipline. 

Now, I'll not enter upon the 
far too wide field of the immense 
liabilities to deception, the prisoner 
being as constitutionally a hypo- 
crite as a thief; but I will return 
to my illustration, and ask, What 
would be said of the physician who 
only intervened when cases were 
all but hopeless, who had little to 
suggest for prevention, but kept all 
his science for those in extremis ? 

There was once on a time a very 
charitable lady in Ireland, Lady 
L—— C——, who established a 
refuge for her fallen sisters; and 
when one morning a fine fresh 
bright-eyed young girl, ignorant of 
the nature of the lum, pre- 
sented ar - admissi the 
patroness, eeply  compassionat- 
ing so young a victim, proceed- 
ed to aah the circumstances 
of her fall, and to her astonish- 
ment, discovered that she was no 
derelict from virture at all, but per- 
fectly pure and innocent. ‘Ah, 
then, we cannot receive you, my 

2s 
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dear child,” said her Ladyship ; 
“you must go and qualify.” | 

Here is the essence of the whole 
reformatory system. The _hard- 
worked poor man, wearied with 
labour and crazed with rheuma- 
tism, has no interest for you. You 
have no counsels, no encourage- 
ments, no wise precepts for him. 
He may fag his weary way through 
life without one word to cheer 
him ; he may plod on to the grave 
unnoticed and unaided : but let 
him only steal a loaf, or knock 
over a rabbit, straightway is he 
dear to you. Then has he gone 
and qualified, and at once all the 
stores of reforming tenderness are 
opened to him, and hopes and pro- 
mises, which in the days of his in- 
tegrity he had never heard of, now 
shower down upon his head, an 
ill-doer and a criminal. 

Reformation almost invariably 
begins from within. It is the re- 
sult of a reasoning process by 
which the individual arrives at the 
conclusion that he will be health- 
jer, or richer, or more long-lived, or 
something or other, than he would 
wish to be, if he were to abjure 
this and adopt that. 

For the most part, men make 
these reformations in pure defer- 
ence to public opinion.. They argue 
somewhat thus: — There is an 
impression abroad that theft is 
immoral. Men have built up 
an arbitrary system of what they 
call. property; and though I am 
persuaded it is a narrow-minded 
unbrotherly view to take of human 
nature, yet as I am in the minority. 
I succumb, and for the future I 
will work instead of rob. I don’t 
mean to say I like it, but the odds 
are so terribly against me in the 
one case, that after mature delibera- 
tion I accept the other. 

Now, when honesty is said to be 
the best policy, it is a mere trick 
to say that it is best in the sense of 
penecer. | advantage. It is best on 
; grou of morality—best in what- 
-ever regards man’s. highest and 
greatest interests; but that it is 
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best with respect to mere success 
in life, I totally deny. He would 
be a shameless man who would 
venture to declare such a proposi- 
tion in this age of railroad-jobbing 
and joint-stock swindle. It would 
be invidious to give examples near 
home ; but look at the men around 
the French Emperor. Look at 
M——, and W——, and P—., 
and a score more—a mere set of 
from-hand-to-mouth adventurers a 
few years ago, and now amongst 
the richest men in Europe! Look 
at the ex-minister in Italy, with his 
railroad scheme jobbed at the 
price of a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. But why take examples? 
Simply ask yourself, Is it amongst 
the rigidly scrupulous, the strictly 
fair-dealing section of your ac- 
quaintances, you would seek for the 
men who are likely to make great 
success in life ? 

The fact is, the pursuit of money 
has all the characteristics of a grand 
chasse, and the men of consols and 
shares have an ardour fully as high, 
and a courageous daring not a whit 
inferior to that felt by the fox-hunt- 
er or the deer-stalker ; and neither 
have time enough to be scrupulous. 
What a man does every day not 
merely enlists his sympathies and 
engages his interests, but blunts 
his ‘susceptibilities as to its effect 
on others. He looks upon it as a 
thing that must be; and I have no 
doubt that’ your great Rothschilds 
regard “dividends” .as a part of 
the universal scheme fully as con- 
fidently as they trust the earth 
will go round the sun, 

Now, as heavenly bodies have 
their aberrations, so will earthly 
ones; and men enlisted in any 

ursuit which engrosses them deep- 
y are more prone to become gam- 
blers than they know of. 

I remember here an anecdote a 
very dear old friend once told me 
He was rector of a parish in the 
north of Ireland, where,’ from the 
habits of the Scotch Church pre 
vailing largely, it is not unusval-to 
find some two or three men 
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rank and place amongst the con- 

tion, and assuming, with the 
Ferecopslians, somewhat the char- 
acter of elders in the other com- 
munity. 

One of these, a man of hitherto 
unblemished integrity, had been 
accused of some sharp practice in 
money-dealing, and the case was 
reported to the rector. My friend 
sent for the man, narrated the 
charge, and anxiously asked, Could 
it be possible that such an imputa- 
tion could attach to him ?—*“ for,” 
said he, “I have refused to credit 
it, Mathew, nor shall. I, till you 
yourself declare to me it is true.’ 

“ And it is, your reverence,” said 
he, submissively, and much sorrow- 
stricken; “it is just true, and 
there’s no denyin’ it! But,” added 
he, with an effort, “it’s unco hard to 
be ‘in grace’ in the flax season.” 

Now, I take it, most of us have 
our “ flax seasons.” But where have 
I left my reformatories all this 
time ? Let me go back to them. 

Let us take the case of the thief. 
Theft, like gambling, indisposes a 
man to any laborious effort to earn 
his livelihood, The fellow who can 
by a stroke of address provide him- 
self with a week’s or perhaps a 
month’s subsistence, will certainl 
feel no vocation for hard wor 
simply because it is an honest 
calling. 

Now, when we tell such a man 
that honesty is the best policy, he 
says, “ With all my heart; follow it 
if you like; but I like my own sys- 
tem better.” If he comes, how- 
ever, to see that he is usually found 
out, and that each new discovery 
heightens his punishment, and that 
at last the fight against the law is 
unequal, if he be a fellow of any 
wit, he will address himself to an- 
other handicraft ; but it is neither 
you nor your system that has reform- 
ed him. It is simply the man him- 
self, who, having some experience 
of life, has learned that roguery 
doesn’t pay. Nor is it easy for 
him to come to this conclusion, no 
more than it was easy for the jus- 
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tice, who sentenced him, to give up 
snuff, or the justice's clerk to aban- 
don gin-and-water. 

If the thief’s experiences are, 
however, more rose-coloured—if he 
has dodged the law successfully for 
a number of years, and only been 
“nabbed” by an accident, and 
slightly sentenced—take my word 
for it you'll not reform him,: no 
more than you will persuade that 
bland old gentleman with the rubi- 
cund nose to give up port, or the 
thin man in spectacles beside him 
to forswear short whist. Make 
vice unprofitable—that is, make 
crime, so far as you can, certain of 
detection—and then you will reform 
criminals. Ag to your persuasive 
efforts, your orderly habits, your 
wise precepts, &c., I never trust 
them the day after their exercise 
has ceased. You cure for the time, 
but you can’t prevent the relapse. 

I remember hearing, once on a 
time, of a certain great meeting 
held in Dublin, to hear the report 
of a committee on the subject of 
the conversion of the Jews. The 
substance of the report was so far 
favourable, that several Jews had 
been brought to embrace Christi- 
anity; but here came the draw- 
back: it was always found that 
when the efforts of the controver- 
sialist had ceased, and the convert 
was’ pronounced safe, he ‘had in- 
variably gone back again to his ojd 
belief. 

This was disheartening, certainly ; 
and while the meeting was in the 
act of deploring such a calamity, a 
young naval officer, who happened 
to be present, observed that he had 
within his own experience one case, 
which certainly gave a more eh 
aspect to the question, and wi 
their permission he would be glad 
to relate it. It was, of course, very 
interesting to obtain testimony, 
and from a quarter so unlooked- 
for, and he was politely requested 
te mount the platform and address 
the meeting. 

After a brief apology for his de 
ficiencies as an orator, he related 
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how it happened that once he was 
in command of a small sloop of 
war at the mouth of an ican 
river, whose banks were inhabited 
by a colony of Jews, a race of most 
strange and mysterious origin, but 
yet to be found there. Amongst 
these there was one, a very vener- 
able-looking old fellow, who sup- 
plied the sloop with yams and sweet 
potatoes, and such other produce; 
‘‘and with him,” said the officer, 
“T had frequent discussions, some 
of them on religious topics. He 
interested me at last to that degree 
that I began to wish I could con- 
vert him, though really, from my 
ignorance of polemics, I did not 
know exactly how to set about it; 
and at the same time I was dis- 
couraged by hearing that, of the 
supposed converts made by mis- 
sionaries on the coast, there was 
not one who had not relapsed. 

“While I thus hesitated and 
pondered, I received sudden orders 
to sail. I went on shore to settle 
some matters of the ship’s accounts, 
and seeing that Moses was on 
board I offered him a passage in 
my gig, to have a few’ last words 
with him. We started a religious 
discussion at once ; but I found 7 
friend, long trained to argue wit 
the missionaries, rather more than 
my match. He knew far more than 
I did, and employed his knowledge 
more skilfully. In my embarrass- 
ment I grew angry. I was foiled 
so often that my men had hard 
work to keep from laughing, and 
this overcame me completely. 
I just seized him by the collar and 
chucked him into the sea; and 
after keeping him down for a 
second or two, I said, ‘ Will you 
be a Christian now ?’ 


“ * No,’ said he—‘ never.’ Down 
he went again, and for a little 
longer, when I asked, ‘ Will you 
now ?’ f 

““* No,’ said he, ‘ for nothing on 
earth,’ 

“T put him under again, ladies 
and gentlemen; and, I am obliged 
to own, I kept him almost a 
minute, so that when he did come 
up he was very' red in the face, and 
nearly suffocated. 

““* What do you say now? Will 
you be a Christian ?’ 

“** Yes,’ said he, with a gulp. 

“* Then you shan’t relapse any- 
way,’ said I; and so, ladies and 
gentlemen, I put him down aggein, 
and held him there quite long 
enough to prevent accidents; and 
that was the only Jew I ever heard 
of who didn’t recant.” 

The lieutenant may have been 
unlucky ; but are we more for- 
tunate in our experiences of the 
“ ticket-o’-leavers” who are the 
prize-men of our jails? Are not 
the convictions we daily read of, all, 
or nearly all, of men well known to 
the police—“ old offenders ” ? 

The almost certainty of detection 
is your true reformer. Show the 
thief that it “ won’t pay.” Let 
the burglar learn that housebreak- 
ing, like landlordism, has its re- 
sponsibilities, ay, and that they 
are sure to be imposed ; and when 
you have done this, the profession 
will become unpopular. 

Strengthen your police and scru- 
tinise your magistrates, and take 


So my word, you may practise a wise 


economy in jail reformers and pri- 
son disciplinists ; and if, besides 
this, you make jails uncomfortable, 
there will be no more to do than 
“rest and be thankful.” 


SOME PROS AND CONS OF LIFE ABROAD. 


Ever since that letter of Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s asking me for the name 
of the town abroad where, with an 
exquisite climate and a charming 


society, one can live for half 
nothing, I have been revolving in 
my mind the delusions of the peo- 
ple who come abroad for cheapness. 
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Some years ago, doubtless, the 
Continent was cheap—one reason, 
and a great one, of the cheapness 
being, that you consented to live 
abroad without many things you 
would have judged to be indispen- 
sable at home; and so, instead of 
a house, you lived in part of one. 
In lieu of a regular establishment, 
your household consisted of two 
or three “grand utilities;” and 
your butler was a hairy rascal, 
who cleaned the windows, polished 
the parquet, and very possibly 
coifféeed your wife. You slept on 
sackcloth and ate out of earthen- 
ware; and the only bit of carpet in 
your salon warmed the legs of a 
small round table in the middle of 
the room, upon which, under a glass 
bell, stood a minature tea-service. 

All these were very cheap. enjoy- 
ments, but would you have had 
them at. any price in your own 
country? Of late, however, the 
Continent, except in some remote 
and little-visited spots, has become 
pretty much like England, and the 
consequence is, just as dear. 

Paris is far more costly as a resi- 
dence than London, St. Petersburg 
double Paris, and Vienna. about 
half-way between the two. Mad- 
rid is expensive, but it does not 
much matter—nobody would live 
there who was not paid for it. 

Brussels is fast treading on the 
heels of Paris in point of expense ; 
Rome is twice as costly as it was 
ten years ago; and so, too, might 
we say of Florence. Dresden is 
dearer also: and now I am at the 
end of places to live in; for as to 
Geneva and the Rhine towns, I 
have no sympathy with those who 
inhabit them, or a word of counsel 
to give them. The best cities to so- 
journ in are Paris and Rome. They 
are richer in objects of interest, 
more varied in aspect, and broader 
socially ; and, for the latter reason, 
there is more personal indepen- 
dence than elsewhere. In _ speak- 
ing thus, I reject all considerations 
of government and administration. 
I have tried a great many govern- 


ments, and I never found one too 
bad to live under. I am sure they 
did not abandon the knout during 
my visit to Moscow, and I strongly 
suspect that the Pope would have 
kidnapped a Jew child even while 
I prolonged - stay at Rome; but 
I can aver with a safe conscience I 
was never molested by either Cos- 
sack or Cardinal ; and I came away 
from each of these places with a 
whole skin and an uninvaded faith. 
The smaller cities are not, it is 
true, devoid of social freedom; 
but, of course, there is more gossip, 
more neighbourly comment, than 
in wider circles. They are cer- 
tainly cheaper too; that is, all for- 
tunes are smaller, and the life of 
the highest class is no question of 
tens of thousands. 

I have passed so much of my life 
abroad that I only take my om 
statistics from what my friends are 
so good as to tell me, and what I 
can glean from books and news- 
papers. From these sources I am 
led to conclude that there is very 
little difference in cost between 
England and the Continent gene- 
rally; and that if we were to draw 
out a scale of equivalents—taking 
London, for instance, to rank with 
Paris, Bath with Baden, Edinburgh 
with Berlin, and Dublin with, let 
us say, Gritz in Styria—we should 
find the cost of living pretty equal. 

The great difference between life 
in England and life abroad I take 
to be, that in England our effort is 
to do a great many things at the 
smallest possible cost; and abroad, 
to do without one half of them. 

Money is such a standard with 
us in England, not alone of solv- 
ency, but of social claim and per- 
sonal worth, that a man is continu- 
ally on the watch lest he should be 
detected in an economy. He must 
be liberal in all subscriptions, a free 
giver in fifty ways, no matter by 
what petty pinchings at home he 
must readjust the balance of ex- 
penditure,—unless, indeed, he be 
very rich, when all his shortcomings 
will be set down to eccentricity. 
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Be only eccentric in England, and 
there is nothing you may not do 
with impunity short of murder. 

Now, money abroad is only money. 
Do not imagine I say this disparag- 
ingly; Cornelius O’Dowd has had 
too many experiences of the minus 
sign in his life’s algebra to speak 
disrespectfully of the plus emblem! 
I simply desire to say, that Con- 
tinental people do not accept money 
as station, rank, education, good 
manners, and good connections; and 
for this reason no of @ man’s 
income need be devoted abroad to 
the object of “imposing.” In a 
word, you may keep all your salt- 
petre to make gunpowder, and 
never spend an ounce of it in fire- 
works. And, oh dear, what fire- 
works do we let off socially at home! 
What squibs and crackers of dé- 
jeaners and luncheons! what Cath- 
arine- wheels of stupid dinners! 
what Roman candles of routs and 
evening parties! — breaking our 
hearts and burning our fingers, all 
that our rockets may go up a little 
higher than our neighbours’, and 
burst more gracefully ! 

I suspect that, at our very best, 
we are not a very social people, and 
we ange! swamp ourselves by over- 
laying all intercourse by costliness. 
We must eat that we may talk, and 
drink before we can laugh. They 
manage this better in France. 

Twenty people can assemble of 
an evening where there may be a 
cup of tea, or, as often, some eau 
sucrée, and yet go home neither call- 
ing down the infernal gods on the 
host’s shabbiness, nor inveighing 
against their own folly. They can 
come and go pleasantly, easily, and 
socially, discussing what there may 
be of passing interest, and not put- 
ting into mere light conversation 
that terrible earnestness that makes 
English small-talk like the discus- 
sion of a railway dividend; for it is 
true— unhappily, too—we neither 
understand light soup nor lighter 
small-talk. We put such a deal of 
substance into either, that when we 
have tasted we are filled. 





Now, I ask, is there any excuse 
short of a fire would palliate a man 
dropping into a friend’s house of an 
— in England? For my own 
part, I should as soon think of 
sauntering down to the Old Bailey to 
pass an hour, as I would of calling 
upon the man I know best in any 
capital of Great Britain. We have 
our set periods for company as we 
have for church, and we are just as 
solemn in the one as the other. 
The very fact that an amusement is 
inexpensive, stamps it with us as 
undesirable. 

Now, apply these instincts to our 
lives abroad, and you will see that 
we do not derive from foreign so- 
journ those benefits of economy we 
go in search of. Not that we are 
too free-handed or too liberal—far 
from it. Our little facility of speech 
in the languages of the Continent 
inspires us with perpetual distrust, 
which we discount into shabbiness. 

“We killed our goose” abroad, 
or we might have enjoyed golden 
eggs for many a year. We overdid 
cheapness. We showed the foreigner 
that we had come abroad for econo- 
my so palpably, as to imply that 
for no other possible consideration 
would we have consented to his 
company. Now, this was not civil, 
but it was worse, it was impolitic. 
We put “ Mussoo” on his mettle to 
show us that, besides being fifty 
time as brilliant, Paris could be as 
costly as London; and the “con- 
founded foreigner” took an especial 
pride in exhibiting the rich Milor’ 
as one of the hardest bargainers 
and craftiest dealers of Europe. 

The flood of Americans over the 
Continent of late years has raised 
the cost of living, and, what I like 
even less, damaged us much as & 
nation —they are so constantly 
mistaken by foreigners for English. 
The effect is precisely like that pro- 
duced in the mercantile world by 
some large issue of false scrip; 
people grow frightened, and sell 
out of the concern altogether. 

Over and over again ‘has it been 
my fortune to hear severe comment 
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on English habits, derived from an 
unlucky experience of the popular 
customs of Kansas, or ‘‘ the last new 
thing in politeness” from Qhio. 
How vain to tell the German or the 
Italian that he had been imposed on 
—thathe had not been dealing with 
the “Old House,” but with a new 
establishment of reckless traders, 
who, by puffing placards and lying 
advertisements, were trying to kid- 
nap our customers ! 

False trade-marks are a terrible 
fraud in commerce, and we have 
suffered sorely of late years from 
those whom by some extraordinary 
figure of speech we call our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. When a well- 
known leader of the bar on an 
English circuit, presuming on the 
circumstance that he had begun 
life as a midshipman, once took 
upon him to return thanks at a 
public dinner for the toast of the 
navy, the explanation of a friend 
was, that he thought it was spelt 
with a K. Now if these connec- 
tions of ours would allow us to 
call them “Cozens,” we might ad- 
mit the relationship more easily. 

Not that I include all Ameri- 
cans in this sweeping judgment, for 
there is a rough unvarnished Yan- 
kee that I like much. I like his 
self-reliance, his vigour, his daring 
earnestness, and I don’t dislike his 
intense acuteness, and I forgive his 
ill-humour with England. It is 
your travelled Philadelphian, your 
literary gentleman from Boston, or 
your almighty swaggerer from Broad- 
way, that I cannot stomach. This 
be-ringed and gold-chained masti- 
cator is positively odious to me. 
His imitation of the usages of so- 
ciety is at once so close and so re- 
mote, as to afford a cruel mockery 
of our actual civilisation; and I 
long to read my Darwin backwards, 
and fancy the time when he will go 
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back to his native woods and prai- 
ries, and be as wildly fantastic and 
barbarous as Nature intended him. 
These people are not the nation; 
they are not even like it. They are 
the offshoots of an over-wealthy 
and purse-proud society, who, not 
daring to exhibit their impertinences 
where they are known, come over 
to Europe to display themselves in 
all the extravagance of a mistaken 
culture. 

“ When a good American dies he 
goes to Paris,” it is said; and I am 
almost tempted to wish that he 
would wait for his immortality on 
his own side of the Atlantic. 

Such people have helped to make 
the Continent dear, and done very 
little to make it pleasanter; and 
next to these come Russians. 

No man mourned the death of the 
late Emperor more sincerely than 
myself, for with him expired that 
admirable law which forbade Rus- 
sians to leave their country without 
a formal and especial permission 
from the Czar himself. The Em- 
peror was a wise man, and he thor- 
oughly appreciated what the first 
Napoleon said about washing one’s 
sale linge at home. The present 
head of the nation has revoked 
the edict, and we have Scythians 
everywhere — in the Tuileries, in 
the Vatican, up Vesuvius, on Mont 
Blane. 

If the Russian be better “ plated” 
than the American, the metal be- 
neath is vastly inferior; and once 
that the outward scale comes off, 
the vulgar material appears in all 
its atrocity; and the most polished 

roduction from the banks of the 
eva is little better than a naked 
savage with a gold snuff-box. 

Where, with ingredients like 
these afloat, Mrs. O’D. is to find 
her cheap and pleasant residence, is 
more than I know of. 


THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


In the name of all the Lords-in- they are getting 
Waiting, what is this balderdash Irish Viceroyalty ? 
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habitually too kind to us — are we 
over-complimented in . Parliament, 
or over-flattered in the Press? Are 
we too much distinguished by Court 
favour, or has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reserved for us any espe- 
cial benefits in the Budget? In one 
word, have we so much that they 
will not leave us this — this one 
remnant that recalls a time when 
we used to fancy ourselves a 
people ? 

The great ground of attack limits 
itself to calling the Viceroyalty a 
mockery. Now I certainly do not 
see this. Is the Viceroy more 
a mockery when deputed by her 
Majesty to represent her, than] the 
Lord Chancellor when he has been 
delegated to open or prorogue Par- 
liament? It may be a more solemn 
office, certainly, to convene English- 
men than to kiss Irish women ; 
but -I think I can guess which is 
pleasanter. At all events, nobody 
can call it a mockery. I am not 
very sure what great substantial 
reality appertains to any Court cere- 
monial. I opine that there be many 
things in these- displays that a 
chastened wisdom and a refined 
taste might demur to; the reflex, 
therefore, need not be too closely 
scrutinised, nor too severely judged. 

But take it to be a mockery, re- 
duce it as low as you like in the 
category of reasonable things, we 
in Ireland like it: it amuses us; 
we accept it, not perhaps as the 
best to have, but the best we can 
get; and surely you might be 
pleased with our humility, even if 
you laugh at our childishness. 

Half the things men attach value 
to in life are mere symbols — some- 
times not very intelligible ones. 
Often are they types of what has 
passed away, nevertoreturn. Thus, 
for instance, the rich gold cord, the 
aiguillette of a general, was taken 
from a Flemish regiment which 
went into battle with the halter 
round their necks, so that, if defeat- 
ed, they should be hanged; and 
yet men are proud enough to dis- 
play a decoration whose origin was 


certainly not flattering, Why, there- 
fore, might not we Irish like to wear 
as an honour what was instituted 
as a penalty, and exhibit from pride 
what took its rise in repression ? 

It is certainly not as a boon for 
our countrymen that we seek to 
maintain the office, since in ‘four 
hundred years but seven Viceroys 
have been Irish. Not that I com- 
plain of this. I am well satisfied 
with the sort of men her Majesty 
has sent over to rule us. They 
have generally been men of mark; 
always distinctively impressed with 
the great traits of their great 
country. 

These men, whatever their politi- 
cal leanings, have conferred great 
benefits upon us. They have dis- 
played to our over-impulsive na- 
tures the spectacle of a more meas- 
ured judgment, a calmer tone, a 
more patient spirit of inquiry into 
things new or difficult, than are to 
be found generally amongst our- 
selves; and I am certain that the 
personal characters of English Vice- 
roys have done much to raise the 
estimate of England amongst all 
classes of Irishmen. The Viceroy 
was able to do what would have 
been very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for any other. He could biing 
together at his table men the most 
antagonistic and opposed. ‘These 
men, fierce enemies till they had 
met, learned to acquire in social in- 
tercourse a very different estimate 
of each other, and parted very fre- 
quently, if not friends, at least with 
sentiments of respect and esteem. 

The violence of party is always 
in the inverse ratio of the squares 
of the distance it is exercised in ; 
and Dublin being so much nar- 
rower than London, men were pro- 
portionately more bitter in their 
dislikes. It was, then, an inestima- 
ble boon that there was one house 
in Ireland where men of opposing 
sides might sit down together, and 
learn, if not to settle their diffe- 
rences, to subdue their prejudices. 

When, as was often the case, the 
Viceroy was a man of tact, the 
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rapprochement was still more easily 
effected ; and I could myself tell of 
changes of opinion acquired in this 
way, which 4 rash press and a rasher 
public ascribe to very different 
agency. 

This, it may be said, is taking 
low ground for the defence, and I 
agree with you—but I do so in de- 
ference to the attack, since nothing 
could possibly be lower than that. I 
want the Viceroy to be maintained, 
as a dinner-giver the more, in a 
city which, hospitable as it is, 
is not over rich. I want a house 
where I can sit next the Grand- 
master, who drinks the Glorious 
and Immortal Memory, on one hand, 
and Father Cullen on the other, I 
want to dine as well as I could 
in Belgrave Square, with a far 
wittier and more genial society than 
all the Squares for ten miles round 
Belgrave could compass. And more 
than all, I want to hear how an 
Englishman of mark and note, in 
the favour of his sovereign and 
the confidence of his party, thinks 
of us, and talks of us; for let him 
be as reserved as he may, his judg- 
ment of Irishmen will ooze out as 
the claret goes round, and even his 
very concealments will have their 
significance. 

Now, why grudge us this? Do 
you not every month of your lives 
spend more money on that endless 
lawsuit of ‘‘ Armstrong versus Whit- 
worth and others” than would main- 
tain a Viceroy for Ireland in double 
splendour ? Is there a cupola ship 
changed to a broadsider, or an un- 
serviceable three-decker converted 
into an impossible frigate, without 
costing the nation the charge of 
many Viceroys? Why, you expend- 
ed more money t’other day in run- 
ning away from the King of Da- 
homey than would have kept up 
the Irish Viceroy for ten years. 

Mind, I do not affect to say that 
I want the Viceroy as a Governor 
in the same sense that you send 
one to India. I ask for him as a 
measure of that equality you are 
always pretending to extend to us, 


but never in reality confer. We 
have our Law-courts and our Uni- 
versity ; they are not necessaril 
shams: because they are in Irelan 
Why not have our: Court-receptions 
also? It is not the Queen’s pleasure 
to visit us. More’s the pity ; but 
when she does, let us not lose the 
Rabits which may fit us for her 
presence. 

When the foreman of an Irish 
jury, in a case where an English 
nobleman of large fortune was the 
defendant, was asked how the jury 
ever had the conscience to award 
such a sum in damages as forty 
thousand pounds? “It was a great 
deal, sure enough,” he said, “ but 
we all agreed it was a fine thing to 
bring all that money into Ireland.” 

Now, is it not a fine thing to 
bring five-and-twenty thousand an- 
nually into a city not overburdened 
with cash, and “take it out” after- 
wards in dinners and evening par- 
ties ? 

Look at it even as a normal school 
of politeness, and it has much in its 
favour. Imagine her Majesty com- 
ing over to Dublin’ and holding a 
levee, and not an alderman able to 
kneel down without “ prostrating 
himself on his face,” as a Lord 
Mayor called it ; or a drawing-room 
where, as the same civic authority 
observed, “none of the ladies could 
advance backwards.” Think of the 
distractions of Gold-sticks and Bed- 
chamber people at the untrained 
demonstrations of a very demon- 
strative people. It is but fair to 
let us have as much annual train- 
ing as you accord to the Yeomanry. 

Now, having said so much for re- 
taining the office, a word for the 
man who is to hold it. There are 
two or three small changes I should 
like to suggest. First, I would abo- 
lish the privilege of knighting. No 
one, no matter how high his sta- 
tion in a free country, should have 
the power to make another man— 
even a Lord Mayor—ridiculous. 

Secondly, I would do away with 
the kissing—we ought to do that 
for ourselves. To be sure, it is not 
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all to the credit side of the Vice- 
roy’s book. There are now and 
then Celtic specimens of beauty in 
the shape. of austere mothers that 
might make his Excellency doubt 
whether he had not better have re- 
mained in the “Colonies;” but he 
must take these with the lot. 

This reminds me of what his 
ry George IV. said, as he saw 
a twinkle of malice in a waiting- 
lord’s eye, when a very old and ill- 
favoured countess had just been 
submitted to the royal embrace: 
‘Never mind,” said the King, in a 
whisper, “I had my revenge; I 
kissed her daughter twice yester- 
day.” I say, ['d do away with this, 
and Id give a compensation—say 
two thousand a-year if the Viceroy 
was an old man, five if young; but 
in return I should insist on more 
dinners. Lastly, I would suggest 
that one-half of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting should be briefless barris- 
ters, the pleasantest class in the 
country, and well worthy of some 
sort of recognition. 

Leave us, therefore, leave us what 
the Prussian calls our “ Hegemony.” 
I trust I am employing a decent 
expression, but I am not quite clear 
on the subject. Leave it to us, 
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whatever it is, if it be good for us ; 
don’t despoil us of the small modi- 
cum of gold we used once. to be so 
proud of when we had gingerbread ; 
and as you have deprived us of 
Donybrook Fair, at least leave us 
our St. Patrick’s Ball. 

If, however, it be the intention 
of our rulers to abolish the office, 
what could have induced them to 
mark its approaching extinction by 
naming Lord Carlisle to the post ? 
Why accompany its decline and fall 
by regrets all the more poignant ? 
Why join to the loss of certain 
material benefits the greater loss 
that attaches to the rupture of ties 
of affection and deep regard? I 
have never been in Ireland since 
his Viceroyalty ; but I am told on 
all sides, and by men of all parties, 
such traits of his kindliness, his 
generosity, and his goodness, — I 
have heard of such instances of his 
thoughtful benevolence, that I can 
feel what Ireland must have lost by 
his departure—a sorrow all the 
deeper from the cause that pro- 
duced it. 

If it be a policy to extinguish 
the Viceroyalty, Lord Carlisle should 
never have been amongst the last. to 
hold it. 


We 
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Or all the salutations that ever 
were devised to express hearty 
-will and large substantial 
friendship, recommend us to that 
of the Orientals—‘‘ May your sha- 
dow never be less!” Maceration, 
as a rule of life, is suitable only for: 
hermits, anchorites, and such-like 
recluses, who have faith in the 
efficacy of parched pease, and whose 
type of beatitude is the scarecrow. 
Orthodoxy is allied to plumpness, 
and a certain breadth of beam is 
most becoming to a high dignitary 
of the Church. In the man of 
portly presence we expect to find— 
and rarely indeed are we disap- 
pointed in our expectations —a 
warm heart, a kindly benevolent 
disposition, comprehensive charity, 
and a conscience void of offence. 
We feel that in such a man we can 
repose implicit trust—we can make 
him the depositary of our secrets 
without fear of betrayal—we can 
depend upon his good offices when 
we need the assistance of a friend. 
Very different are our sensations 
when we chance to encounter a 
gaunt herring-gutted individual of 
the human species, who, like the 
evil kine seen by royal Pharaoh in 
his dream, will not fatten upon the 
fairest pasture. His sharp looks 
and low-set hungry jaw instinctively 
beget distrust. He has the, eye of 
a usurer, the yawn of an ogre, the 
gripe of a bailiff; and being utterly 
destitute of bowels, he yearns not 
for the calamities of his kind. 
Shrewd was the observation of 
Ceesar,— 


“Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ night, 
Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look ; 

I like him not—such men are dangerous,” 


Julius, who was in perfect training, 
and did not weigh a single pound 
more than the standard of his 
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height would justify, saw the dan- 
ger, and would have prevented it. 
His. keen eye detected the con- 
spirator and assassin under the un- 
wholesome skin of the ascetic; but 
Antony, who was somewhat pud- 
ding-headed, and whom a liberal 
diet of quails and venison had 
lulled into a chronic habit of good- 
nature, felt no suspicion, and even 
tried to vindicate the character of 
the leanest villain of the age. 

We therefore, being anxious that 
good men should abound, have a 
kindly feeling for the corpulent. 
It is a notable fact in criminal 
statistics that no fat man was ever 
convicted of the crime of murder. 
Stout people are not revengeful ; 
nor, as a general rule, are they 
agitated by gusts of passion. Few 
murderers weigh more than ten 
stone. There are, however, excep- 
tions, which justify us in assifming 
eleven as the utmost limit of the 
sliding-scale, but beyond that there 
is no impulse towards homicide. 
Seldom has such a phenomenon as 
a fat housebreaker been paraded 
at a criminal bar. It is your 
lean, wiry fellow who works with 
the skeleton-keys, forces himself 
through closet-windows which seem- 
ingly would scarce suffice for 
the entrance of the cat, 
steals with noiseless step along the 
lobby and up the stairs, glides into 
the chamber sacred for more than 
half a century to the chaste repose 
of the gentle Tabitha, and with 
husky voice, and the exhibition of 
an enormous carving-knife, com- 
mands silence on pain of instant 
death, and delivery of her cash and 
jewels. It is your attenuated thief 
who insinuates himself under beds, 
skulks behind counters, dives into 
tills, or makes prey of articles of 
commerce arrayed at shop-doors for 
the temptation of the credulous 
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passenger. A corpulent burglar is 
as much out of place and as little 
to be feared as was Falstaff at 
Gadshill—and what policeman ever 
yet gave chase to a depredator as 
ulky as a bullock? Corpulence, 
we maintain, is the outward sign 
not only of a good constitution, 
but of inward rectitude and virtue. 

There is, however, such a thing 
as over-cultivation; and we should 
be sorry if any one, misled by these 
our preliminary remarks, should 
think that we are attempting to 
elevate pinguitude to the rank of a 
cardinal virtue. Men are not pigs, 
to be estimated entirely by the 
standard of weight; and though 
in a certain sense, the late Daniel 
Lambert was one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, we certainly 
do not hold him forth as a suitable 
example for imitation. But we 
cannot give in to the theory that 
plumpness is a positive misfortune ; 
and we are decidedly opposed to a 
system which proscribes as deleteri- 
ous 4nd unwholesome such articles 
of food as are the best known and 
most universally accepted — which 
is essentially coarse and carnivor- 
ous} and though possibly well ad- 
apted for the training of a brutal 
gladiator, is in every respect unfit- 
ting for the nutriment of a reason» 
able Christian. 

Seldom has fame descended with 
such amazing rapidity upon the 
shoulders of any man as upon those 
of Mr. William Banting, late of No. 27 
St. James’s Street, Piccadilly. Lit- 
tle more than a year ago his name 
was unknown beyond the limited but 
respectable circle of his acquaintance ; 
now it has become a household word, 
and the doctrines which he has pro- 
mulgated in his pamphlet have been 
adopted by thousands who acknow- 
ledge him as their instructor and 
guide. Though not professing to be 
the actual discoverer of a dietetic sys- 
tem which can cure or at least pre- 
vent many of the ills to which flesh 
is heir, he claims to be its first in- 
telligible exponent; and as he uses 
none of the exotic terms or technical 
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phrases with which medical men so 
commonly enwrap their meaning as 
to render it utterly obscure, but 
writes in plain, homely English, with- 
out any scientific nomenclature, he 
has found a ready and numerous 
audience. In vain do members of 
the Faculty — not unjustifiably in- 
censed by the accusations levelled at 
their order by this intruder into their 
own peculiar walk—insist that there 
is no novelty in the system, though 
its application may be of doubtful 
expediency. Mr. Banting replies that 
for thirty years and upwards he has 
been in search of a remedy against 
increasing corpulence, and has _ re- 
ceived no salutary counsel from any 
physician save the last, who regulated 
his diet. 


““None of my family,” he says, ‘on 
the side of either parent, had any ten- 
dency to corpulence, and from my 
earliest years I had an _ inexpressible 
dread of such a calamity; so, when I 
was between thirty and forty years of 
age, finding a tendency to it creeping 
upon me, I consulted an eminent 
surgeon, now long deceased—a kind 
personal friend—who recommended in- 
creased bodily exertion before my ordi- 
nary daily labours began, and thought 
rowing an excellent plan. I had the 
command of a good heavy life-boat, 
lived near the river, and adopted it for 
a couple of hours in the early morning. 
It is true I gained muscular vigour, but 
with it a prodigious appetite, which I 
was compelled to indulge, and conse- 
quently increased in weight, until my 
kind old friend advised me to forsake 
the exercise. He soon afterwards died; 
and as the tendency to corpulence re- 
mained, I consulted other high orthodox 
authorities (never any inferior adviser), 
but all in vain. I have tried sea air 
and bathing in various localities, with 
much walking exercise; taken gallons 
of physic and liquor potasse advisedly 
and abundantly; riding on horseback ; 
the waters of Leamington many times, 
as well as those of Cheltenham and 


Harrogate frequently; have lived upon 
sixpence a-day, so to speak, and earned 
it, if bodily labour may be so construed ; 
and have spared no trouble nor expense 
in consultations with the best autho- 
rities in the land, giving each and all a 
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fair time for experiment, without any 
permanent remedy, as the evil still 
gradually increased.” 


This is no doubt a sweeping 
charge against the Faculty; but 
when we consider it minutely, it 
appears to us that Mr. Banting is 
somewhat unreasonable in his com- 
plaints. True, he was possessed 
with a morbid horror for corpu- 
lence, and was vehemently desirous 
to get rid of some superfluous flesh 
which seemed to be rapidly accum- 
ulating; but we are nowhere told 
that his health had been impaired 
in the slightest degree—indeed, the 
following passage leads us to the 
direct opposite conclusion :— 


“When,” says he, ‘‘a corpulent man 
eats, drinks, and sleeps well, has no 
pain to complain of, and no particular 
organic disease, the judgment of able 
men seems paralyzed; for I have been 
generally informed that corpulence is 
one of the natural results of increasing 
years; indeed, one of the ablest autho- 
rities as a physician in the land told me 
had gained one pound in weight every 
year since he attained manhood, and 
was not surprised at my condition, but 
advised more bodily exercise, vapour- 
baths, and shampooing, in addition to 
the medicine given, Yet the evil still 
increased, and, like the parasite of bar- 
nacles on a ship, if it did not destroy 
the structure, it obstructed its fair com- 
fortable progress in the path of life.” 


The “obstruction” to which Mr. 
Banting alludes, seems to have been 
nothing more than an extreme dis- 
like to be twitted on the score of 
punchiness. He says, with unde- 
niable truth, that 


“ Any one so afflicted is often subject 
to public remark; and though in con- 
science he may care little about it, I 
am confident no man labouring under 
obesity can be quite insensible to the 
sneers and remarks of the cruel and in- 
judicious in public assemblies, public 
vehicles, or the ordinary street-traffic ; 
nor to the annoyance of finding no ade- 
quate space in a public assembly, if he 
should seek amusement or need refresh- 
ment; and therefore he naturally keeps 
away as much as possible from places 
where he is likely to be made the object 
of the taunts and remarks of others. I 
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am as regardless of public remark as 
most men, but I have felt those: difficul- 
ties, and therefore avoided such circum- 
scribed accommodation and notice, and 
by that means have been deprived of 
hong advantages to health and com- 
ort.” 


All that may be perfectly true, 
but we cannot see how it justifies 
his accusation of the doctors. Be- 
cause cabmen and street-boys make 
impertinent remarks about stature 
—because querulous people in the 
pit of the theatre object to having 
a human screen interposed between 
them and the spectacle—because an 
elderly gentleman cannot contrive 
to squeeze himself with comfort into 
an opera stall, or the narrow box of a 
chophouse,—is it the duty of. a phy- 
sician to recommend such stringent 
measures as will make him a walking 
skeleton ? It is the business of a 
doctor to cure disease, not to minis- 
ter to personal vanity; and if Mr. 
Banting ate, drank, and slept well, 
and was affected by no actual com- 
plaint, we really cannot understand 
why he should have been so perti- 
nacious in demanding medical as- 
sistance. We are acquainted with 
many estimable persons of both 
sexes, turning considerably more 
than fifteen stone in the scales—a 
heavier weight than Mr. Banting has 
ever attained—whose health is un- 
exceptionable, and who would laugh 
to scorn the idea of applying to a 
doctor for recipe or regimen which 
might have the effect of marring 
their developed comeliness. What 
right, we ask, has Mr. Banting to 
brand Obesity as one of the most 
“distressing parasites that affect 
soem while, by his own con- 
fession, he has néver reached that 
point of corporeal! bulk which is 
generally regarded as seemly and 
suitable to Bishops, Deans, Mayors, 
Provosts, Aldermen, Bailies, and 
even Dowagers of high degree? 
We deny that a man weighing but 
@ trifle above fourteen stone is en- 
titled to call himself obese. It may 
be that such a one is not qualified 
to exhibit himself as a dancer on 
the tight rope, or to take flying- 
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leaps in the character of Harlequin; 
neither should we be inclined to 
give the odds in his favour if he 
were to enter himself as a competitor 
for the long race at a Highland meet- 
ing. But gentlemen in the position 
of ‘Mr. Banting, who, we believe, has 
retired into private life after a 
successful business career, are not 
expected to rival Leotard, or to pit 
themselves in athletic contests 
against hairy-houghed Donald of 
the Isles. As a deer-stalker, it may 
be that he would not win distinction 
—for it is hard work even for light- 
weights to scramble up corries, or 
crawl on their: bellies through moss- 
hags and water-channels for hours, 
before they can get the glimpse of 
an antler—but many a country gen- 
tleman, compared with whom Mr. 
Banting at his biggest would have 
been but as a fatted calf to a full- 
grown bull, can take, with the 
utmost ease, a long day's exercise 
through stubble and turnips, and 
bring home his twenty brace of 
partridges, with a due complement 
of hares, without a symptom of 
bodily fatigue. Mr. Banting seems to 
labour under the hallucination that 
he was at least as heavy as Falstaff 
—we, on the contrary, have a 
shrewd suspicion that Hamiet would 
have beaten him in the scales. 

It is, of course, in the option of 
all who are dissatisfied with their 
present condition to essay to alter 
it. Lean men may wish to become 
fatter, and fat men may wish to 
become leaner; but so long as their 
health remains unimpaired, they are 
not fit subjects for the doctor. We 
have no doubt that the eminent 
professional gentlemen whom Mr. 
Banting consulted took that view of 
the matter ; and! having ascertained 
that there was in reality no disease 
to be cured, gave him, by way of 
humouring a slight hypochondriac 
affection, a few simple precepts. for 
the maintenance of a health which 
in reality required no improvement. 
Probably they opined that the bur- 
den of his flesh was no greater than 
he could bear with ease; and cer- 
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tainly, under the circumstances, 
there was no call upon them what- 
ever to treat him as if he had been a 
jockey under articles to ride a race at 
ewmarket, whose success or fail- 
ure might depend upon the exact 
number of pounds which he should 
weigh when getting into the saddle. 
Excessive corpulence, we freely 
admit, may have its inconveniences. 
It is, as Mr. Banting justly remarks, 
rather a serious state of matters, 
when a man, by reason of fatness, 
cannot stoop to tie his. shoe, “nor 
attend to the little offices which 
humanity requires, without conh- 
siderable pain and difficulty.” To 
be “compelled to go down-stairs 
slowly backwards” is an acrobatic 
feat which no one save an expectant 
Lord Chamberlain would care to 
practise; and it is not seemly, and 
mnst be a disagreeable thing, “to 
puff and blow with every exertion,” 
like a porpoise in a gale of wind. 
But, as we gather from the pamph- 
let, these distressing symptoms did 
not exhibit themselves until very 
recently, whereas Mr. Banting says 
that he has been soliciting a remedy 
from the Faculty any time during the 
last thirty years. He also makes 
constant reference to his increas- 
ing obesity throughout that period ; 
therefore we are entitled to con- 
clude that with advancing years he 
acquired additional weight, and did 
not arrive at the climax until 26th 
August 1862, when, as he informs 
us, his weight was 202 Ib., or four- 
teen stone six. That is not, after 
all, a very formidable weight for 
an elderly gentleman of sedentary 
habits. Tom Johnson, the pugilist, 
weighed fourteen stone when he 
entered the ring against and con- 
quered Isaac Perrins of Birming- 
ham, supposed to be the most power- 
ful man in England, and weighing 
seventeen stone. Neat weighed 
fourteen stone after training; and, 
according to the best of our recol- 
lection (for we have mislaid our 
copy of ‘Boxiana’) Josh Hudson 
was considerably heavier. Tom 
Cribb, the champion of England, 
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weighed sixteen’stone before he went 
into training for his great fight with 
Molineaux, and reduced himself in 
five weeks, through physic and exer- 
cise, to fourteen ‘stone nine. By dint 
of sweating and severe work, he came 
to thirteen stone five, which was as- 
certained to be the pitch of his condi- 
tion, as he could not reduce further 
without weakening. Such instances 
go far to prove that, even when his 
circumference was the widest, Mr. 
Banting had no reason to complain of 
excessive corpulency. But even if 
he had, the enlarging process was a 
gradual one—he had been complain- 
ing of obesity for thirty years; and 
if we suppose that he gained only a 
pound and a half per annum—which 
is a very low rate of increase—he 
must have been applying to the doc- 
tors for remedies against corpulence 
when he weighed only eleven stone 
three—a weight which most men of 
thirty-five years of age would regard 
as natural and appropriate. 

We have thought it right to make 
these observations, because Mr. Ban- 
ting has chosen to insinuate that med- 
ical men generally are so ignorant of 
their calling, that they do not under- 
stand the evils of obesity, or cannot 
conquer it by prescribing the proper 
diet. 


“The remedy,” says Mr. Banting, 
“may be as old as the hills, as I have 
since been told, but its application is of 
very recent date; and it astonishes me 
that such a light should have remained 
so long unnoticed and hidden, as not to 
afford a glimmer to my anxious mind 
in a search for it during the last twenty 
years, even in directions where it might 
have been expected to be known, I 
would rather presume it is a new light, 
than that it was purposely hidden, 
merely because the disease of obesity 
was not immediately dangerous to ex- 
istence, nor thought to be. worthy of 
serious consideration.” 


Now, let us steadfastly survey this 
new light, which was flashed on the 
astonished eyes of Mr. Banting by 
the last practitioner whom he, con- 
sulted. That light—but we really 
cannot continue the metaphor with- 
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out making a botch of it, so let us 
have recourse to simpler langage, and 
give Mr. Banting’s account of the die- 
tary which he was advised to follow, 
and the reasons assigned therefor. 


“For the sake of argument and illustra- 
tion, I will presume that certain articles 
of ordinary diet, however beneficial in 

outh, are prejudicial in advanced life, 
ike beans to a horse whose common or- 
dinary food is hay and corn. It may be 
useful food occasionally, under peculiar 
circumstances, but detrimental as a con- 
stancy. I will therefore adopt the analo- 
gy, and call such food human beans, The 
items from which I was advised to abstain 
as muchas possible were,—bread, butter, 
milk, sugar, beer, and potatoes, which had 
been the main (and, I thought, innocent) 
elements of my existence, or at all events 
they had for many years been adopted 
freely. These, said my excellent ad 
contain starch and saccharine matter tend- 
ing to create fat, and should be avoided 
altogether. At the first blush it seemed 
to me that I had little left to live upon, 
but my kind friend soon showed me that 
there was ample, and I was only too hap- 
py to give the plan a fair trial, and, within 
a very few days, found immense benefit 
from it. It may better elucidate the die- 
tary plan if I describe generally what I 
have sanction to take: and that man 
must be an extraordinary person who 
would desire a better table: — 

For breakfast, I take four or five 
ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, 
broiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of 
any kind except pork; a large cup 
of tea (without milk or sugar), a 
little biscuit, or one ounce of dry 
toast. 


For dinner, Five or six ounces of any 
fish except salmon, any meat except 
pork, any vegetable except 
one ounce of dry toast, fruit out of 
a pudding, any kind of poultry or 
game, and two or three glasses of 
good claret, sherry, or madeira— 
champagne, port, and beer forbid- 

en. , 

For tea, Two or three ounces of fruit, 
a rusk or two, and a cup of tea 
without milk or sugar. © °F 

For supper, Three or four ounces of 
meat or fish, similar to dinner, with 

. a glass or two of claret, ! 

For nightcap, if required, A: tumbler 

of grog—(gin, whiskey, or brandy, 
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without sugar)—or a glass or two 
of claret or sherry. 

“This plan leads to an excellent 
night’s rest, with from six to eight hours’ 
sound sleep. The dry toast or rusk may 
have a tablespoonful of spirit to soften it, 
which will prove acceptable. Perhaps I 
did not wholly escape starchy or saccha- 
rine matter, but scrupulously avoided 
those beans, such as milk, sugar, beer, 
butter, &c., which were known to contain 
them.” 


Mr. Banting subsequently specifies 
veal, pork, herrings, eels, parsnips, 
beetroot, turnips, and carrots as im- 
proper articles of food. 

Now, before inquiring whether 
this dietary scheme be a new dis- 
covery or not, we beg to observe 
that Mr. Banting has fallen into a 
monstrous error in asserting that 
every substance tending to promote 
fatness or increase the bulk of the 
human body is necessarily deleteri- 
ous. His analogy, as he calls it, 
of the. beans, is purely fanciful and 
absurd. Farinaceous food, which, 
with, extraordinary presumption, he 
denounces as unwholesome, forms 
the main subsistence of the pea- 
santry, not only of the British Is- 
lands, but of the whole of Europe; 
and are we now to be told, forsooth, 
that bread, meal, and potatoes are 
“ prejudicial in advanced life ”—that 
they may be “useful food occasion- 
ally, under peculiar circumstances, 
but detrimental as a constancy ” ? 
Are we to conclude, because Mr. 
Banting’s medical adviser prohibited 
them, that milk and butter, beer 
and sugar, are little short of abso- 
lute poison? It would be easy to 
show, from the recorded tables of 
longevity, that the persons who have 
attained the most advanced ages, 
far beyond the ordinary span of 
human existence, have never used 
any other kind of diet save that 
which Mr. Banting’s adviser has 
proscribed; but the idea is so 
manifestly preposterous, that it 
carries with it its own refutation. 
If Banting’s bill of fare be the 
right one, and if the articles which 
he has been advised to avoid are 
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neagen hurtful to®* adults—heaven 
elp not only the working-classes, 
but the greater proportion of the 
middle order, who certainly cannot 
afford to begin the day as Mr. Bant- 
ing does, with a meat breakfast of . 
kidneys, broiled fish, or bacon, such 
as might make a Frenchman stare, 
to repeat the diet, with the addi- 
tions of poultry or game, both for 
dinner and supper, to interject a 
fruity tea, and to wash down each 
meal with a few glasses of claret, 
sherry, or madeira ! 

In fact Mr. Banting has fallen 
into the egregious error of suppos- 
ing that the food which agrees with 
him must agree with every other 
human being, and that articles which 
have been, perhaps judiciously, de- 
nied to him, must necessarily be 
hurtful to the rest of mankind. His 
logical position is this— 

Banting is a mortal ; 

Bread, potatoes, &c., are bad for 

Banting—therefore / 

No mortal should eat bread or 

potatoes. 
But the falsity of the syllogism is 
apparent. Weare not all afflicted by 
Mr. Banting’s tendency towards obe- 
sity, and therefore we need not 
regard ‘“‘beans” with his more than 
Pythagorean horror. There is a 
deep truth in the old adage, that 
“what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison;” and Mr. Banting 
might have escaped no small amount 
of ridicule had he carefully laid it 
to heart, before promulgating the 
doctrine that kidneys are more 
wholesome than potatoes, and that 
bread should be generally tabooed. 

We fully appreciate the excel- 
lence of the motive which has in- 
duced Mr. Banting to offer his ob- 
servations upon corpulence to the 
public; but we can inform him 
that there is no kind of novelty in 
the system which was recommended 
by his last medical adviser, and 
which has led to such fortunate re- 
sults. Training has long ago been 
reduced to a science, and the diet 
to be observed during training has 
received the most careful attention. 
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The following were some of the rules 
of diet approved of by the late John 
Jackson, the celebrated teacher of 
pugilism, with whom Lord Byron 
used to spar. They are given at 
full length in Sir John Sinclair’s 
work upon health and longevity :— 


“The diet is simple; animal food 
alone ; and it is recommended to take 
very little salt and some vinegar with 
the food, which prevents thirst, and is 
good to promote leanness, Vegetables 
are never given, as turnips or carrots, 
which are difficult to digest ; nor potatoes, 
which are watery. But bread is allow- 
ed, only it must be stale. Veal and 
lamb are never given, nor is pork, 
which has a tendency to purge some 
people. Beefsteaks are reckoned very 
good, and rather under-done than other- 
wise, as all meat in general is ; and it is 
better to have the meat broiled than 
roasted or boiled, by which nutriment 
is lost. No fish whatever is allowed, 
because it is reckoned watery, and not 
to be compared with meat in point of 
nutriment. The fat of meat is never 
given, but the lean of the best meat. 
No butter nor ‘cheese on any account. 
Pies and puddings are never given, nor 
any kind of pastry.” 

The like diet is prescribed for 
jockeys, pedestrians, and all others 
whose weight is to be materially 
reduced ; but in such cases recourse 
is likewise had to sweatings, hard 
exercise, and preparatory doses of 
medicine. Mr. Jackson, however, 
says with regard to training— 


“A person in high life cannot be 
treated in exactly the same manner at 
first, from the indulgences to which he 
has been accustomed ; nor is his frame 
in general so strong. They eat too 
much made dishes and other improper 
food, and sit too long at table, and eat 
too great a variety of articles; also 
drink too much wine. No man should 
drink more than half a pint of wine.” 
He says moreover: * A course of train- 
ing would be an effectual remedy for 
bilious complaints. Corpulent people, 
by the same system, could be. brought 
into a proper condition.” 

But, not to multiply authorities, 
which would be rather tedious, let 
us refer at once to the ‘ Physiologi 
du Gott’ of Mons. Brillat-Sayarin, 

VOL. XCVIL—NO. DLXXXIX. 
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a work which has the merit of bein 
extremely popular and amusing, | 
we shall presently see that no new light 
was flashed from the scientific lantern 
of Mr. Banting’s medical adviser. A 
translation, or rather abridgment, of 
that treatise, was published by Long- 
man & Co., in 1859, under the title of 
‘ The Hand-book of Dining ;’ and from 
it we extract the following remarks on 


“ Opesity oR EmBonrornt. 

“The primary cause of embonpoint 
is the natural disposition of the indivi- 
dual. Most men are born with cer- 
tain predispositions, which are stamped 
upon their features. Out of one hun- 
dred persons who die of consumption, 
ninety have brown hair, a long face, and 
a sharp nose. Out of one hundred fat 
ones, ninety have short faces, round 
eyes, and a short nose. 

“Consequently, there are . ns 
whose destiny it is to be fat. This 
physical truth has often given me an- 
noyance, I have at times met in society 
some dear little creature with rounded 
arms, dimpled cheeks and hands, and 
pert little nose, fresh and blooming, the 
admiration of every one, when, taught 
by experience, I cast a rapid mental 
glance through the next ten years of her 
life, and I behold these charms in an- 
other light, and I sigh internally. This 
anticipated compassion is a painful feel- 
ing, and gives one more proof that man 
would be very unhappy if he could fore- 
see the future. 

“The second and chief cause of obe- 
sity is to be found in the mealy or floury 
substances of which man makes his food. 
All animals that live on farinaceous 
food grow fat ; man follows the common 
law. Mixed with sugar, the fattening 
qualities increase. Beer is very fatten- 
ing. Too much sleep and little exercise 
will promote corpulency. Another cause 
of obesity is in eating and drinking too 
much.” 

Here the whole philosophy of the 
matter is set forth in a few simple 
terms. Certain people have a na- 
tural tendency towards fat, and that 
tendency will be materially assisted 
by a us and saccharine diet. 
But so far from regarding such sub- 
stances as unwholesome, which view 
Mr. Banting, in his pure ignorance, 
has adopted, Billat-Savarin ~con- - 


siders them as eminently nutritious ; 
27 
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he would only regulate their use in 
cases where the tendency has been 
clearly ascertained. 


“Of all medical powers, diet is the 
most efficient, because it acts incessant- 
ly, day and night, sleeping or waking : 
it ends by subjugating the individual. 
Now the diet against corpulency is in- 
dicated by the most common and active 
cause of obesity ; and as it has been 
proved that farinaceous food produces 
fat, in man as well as in animals, it 
may be concluded that abstinence from 
farinaceous substances tends to diminish 
embonpoint. 

“T hear my fair friends exclaim that 
Iam a monster, who wishes to deprive 
them of everything they like. Let them 
not be alarmed. 

“If they must eat bread, let it be 
brown bread; it is very good, but not 
80 nutritious as white bread. 

‘““If you are fond of soup, have it @ 
la julienne, or with vegetables, but no 

te, no macaroni. 

“ At the first course eat anything you 
like, except the rice with fowls, or the 
- crust of patés. 

“The second course requires more 
philosophy. Avoid everything farina- 
ceous. You can eat roast, salad, and 
vegetables. And if you must needs have 
some sweets, take chocolate, creams, 
and jellies, and punch in preference to 
orange or others. 

““Now comes dessert. New danger. 
But if you have been prudent so far, 
you will continue to be so. Avoid bis- 
cuits and macaroons ; eat as much fruit 
as you like. 

“ After dinner take a cup of coffee 
and a glass of liqueur. Tea and punch 
will not hurt you. 

“ At breakfast brown bread and cho- 
colate in preference to coffee. No eggs. 
Anything else you like. You cannot 
breakfast too early. If you breakfast 
late, the dinner hour comes before you 
have properly digested; you do not eat 
the less; and this eating without an 
appeijte is a prime cause of obesity, be- 
cause it often occurs. 

“The above regulations are to pre- 
vent embonpoint. The following are 
for those who are already victims :— 

‘¢ Drink, every summer, thirty bottles 
of Seltzer water—a large tumblerful 
every morning, two hours before break- 
fast, and the same before you go to bed. 
-- Drink white wines, and rather acid. 
Avoid beer like the plague. Eat ra- 
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dishes, artichokes, celery ; eat veal and 
chicken in preference to beef and mut- ~ 
ton. Only eat the crust of your bread ; 
you will be all the lighter and younger 
for it.” 

The system reeommended by Sa- 
varin is, as our readers will observe, 
in essentials the same as that 
which Mr, Banting has proclaimed, 
with so much pomposity, to be an 
original discovery ; but how infin- 
itely more elegant and refined is 
the carte sketched by the Parisian 
gastronome, than the gross flesh- 
market bill of fare propounded by 
the English epicure? It will be 
observed that veal, which is express- 
ly forbidden by Banting, is recom+ 
mended by Savarin. We side in 
opinion with the Frenchman. Beef, 
as a constant article of food, is too 
nutritious for persons with a corpu- 
lent tendency. Roger Bacon, in his 
treatise, ‘De retardandis Senectu- 
tis Malis,’ expressly forbids it to 
old men, warning them that, if they 
accustom themselves to such meat, 
dropsies will be engendered, stop- 
pages in the liver, and in like man- 
ner obstructions in the spleén, and 
stones in the kidneys and bladder. 
Veal and chickens, he thinks, ought 
decidedly to have the preference. 
And the following instance is 
strongly confirmatory of that view. 
Humpbries, the pugilist, was train- 
ed by Ripsham, the keepér of the 
jail at Ipswich. He was sweated 
in bed, and afterwards twice phy- 
sicked. He was weighed once a- 
day, and at first fed on beef; but 
as on that food he got too much 
flesh, they were obliged to change 
it to mutton. 

As there are many persons whose 
health and appearance would bé 
materially improved by putting on 
a little more of that garb of flesh 
which has proved such an intoler- 
able burden to Mr. Banting, we 
confidently recommend to their 
study the treatise of M. Savarin, 
wherein the means of attaining a be- 
coming degree of ‘pinguitude are 
elaborately explained. Leanness, 
says this wise philosopher, though 
it may be no absolute disadvantage 
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to a man, “is a great disaster for 
ladies, for beauty is their life, and 
beauty consists chiefly in the round- 
ed limb and graceful curve. The 
most recherché toilet, the best dress- 
makers in the world, cannot supply 
certain absences, or hide certain 
angles. But a woman who is born 
thin may be fattened like a chicken. 
It may take more time. The ladies 
must pardon me the simile, but I 
could not find a better.” Clearly 
he is in the right. Even the savage 
instinct recognises the charms of 
female pinguitude, and takes care 
that it is properly cultivated. Art 
follows closely in the wake of in- 
stinct. What painter has ever dar- 
ed to depict, or what sculptor to 
chisel out, a wood-nymph in at- 
tenuated form, or an angular and 
scraggy Venus? : 
No wonder that Mr. Banting, 
having a natural tendency towards 
corpulence, found himself, in his 
sixty-third year, much fatter than 
was at all convenient. He, has, 
with amiable candour, given us a 
sketch of his former dietary, and 
after perusing it, we cannot wonder 
at the 1esult. Buttered toast, beer, 
and pastry, were his favourite ar- 
ticles of consumption; and more- 
over, he was in the habit of taking 
four meals a-day, which is greatly 
too much for a man of sedentary 
habits and occupation. We are 
strongly inclined to think that if 
Mr. Banting had somewhat restrain- 
ed his appetite, practised occasional 
fastings, and entirely abstained from 
heavy wet, buttered crumpets, muf- 
fins, and pdtisserie, he would have 
fully attained his object, without 
discontinuing the use of bread, 
sugar, or potatoes. Men have been 
known materially to reduce their 
weight, and at the same time to 
gain additional health and strength, 
by restricting themselves entirely 
to the use of the simplest farinace- 
ous food. Such is the case of Wood, 
the miller of Billericray in Essex, 
stated in the Transactions of the 
London College of Physicians. This 
man, it would appear, had attained 
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to such a degree of corpulenc 
the free use of flesh meat ar | iu 


that his life had become a burden 
to him, but he succeeded in reduc- 
ing himself to a moderate bulk by 
the following means: His reformed 
diet consisted of a simple pudding, 
made by boiling coarse flour in 
water, without salt. Of this he 
consumed about three pounds in 
twenty-four hours, and took no 
fluid whatever, not even water. On 
this he lived in perfect health for 
many years, went through a great 
deal of exercise in the open air, and 
was able to ¢ five hundred 
pounds weight, “‘ which,” says our 
authority, “‘ was more than he could 
lift in his youth, when he lived on 
animal. food, and drank freely of 
ale.” In fact, the man fed upon 
porridge, from time immemorial the 
favourite diet of the Scottish peas- 
antry, among whom obesity is un- 
known. Pure farinaceous food can 
never be hurtful. On the contrary, 
as Mr. Banting may learn from a 
perusal of the first chapter of the 
Book of Daniel, it is infinitely more 
wholesome both for mind | body 
than a dietary of butcher-meat and 
wine. But buttered toast, pastry, 
and beer, are proper materials for 
the formation of a Lambert; and 
so long as Mr. Banting indulged 
freely in those luxuries, which we 
object not to his stigmatising as 
“beans,” he was necessarily com- 
pelled vines to enlarge the - 
limits of his girdle. 

Mr. Banting, with great propriety, 
wishes that the subject should be 
well ‘ ventilated,” and we are do- 
ing our very best to gratify , that 
desire. His own experiences, we 
are bound to admit, have been quite 
satisfactory, inasmuch as, by adopt- 
ing a certain dietary, he has re- 
duced his weight from 14 stone 6 
Ib. to 10 stone 10 lb. with apparent 
advantage to his health, and hither- 
to without any evil consequence, 
It is also remarkable that these 
results have been attained without 
the necessity of having recourse to 
violent exercise or the use of medi- 
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cine, which latter consideration is 
undoubtedly in favour of his sys- 
tem. Mr. Banting indeed makes 
mention of a certain corre¢tive cor- 
dial which he calls the Balm of 
Life, a spoonful of which, taken 
before breakfast, he found remark- 
ably salutary.’ The recipe for this 
draught he declines to give, but we 
have little doubt that it is of the 
same nature as that recommended 
by Mons. Brillat-Savarin for the 
reduction of embonpoint —viz., a 
teaspoonful of bark, to be taken 
in a glass of white wine, about two 
hours before breakfast. But he 
does not seem to have used any 
medicines of a purgative nature, 
such as trainers sometimes adminis- 
ter—a decided point in his favour; 
and altogether it is reasonable that 
he should hug himself on the suc- 
cessful result of his experiment. 
But nostrums, if we may use such a 
term, are not infallible. Mr. Bant- 


ing is to, be commended for his 
prone in not insisting too strong- 


y upon the universal applicability 
of his system, which may not, as he 
candidly admits, be suitable for 
every constitution; for great harm 
might ensue if his suggestions were 
to be implicitly adopted, and viol- 
ent changes made in their dietary 
and mode of living by persons 
whose bulk is not excessive. All 
sudden changes of diet are hazard- 
ous; and more especially when the 
change is made from what is usually 
considered a light diet—that is, one 
in which vegetable substances pre- 
dominate — to a heavier kind of 
nutriment. Excellent is the advice 
iven in the Regimen Sanitatis of 
alerno. 


* Omnibus adsuetam jubeo servare dietam, 
Quod sic esse probo, ne sit mutare necesse.” 


Unless much exercise is taken 
there is great risk that such changes 
will engender acute disease; and 
men of seden habits should be 
very cautious of adopting what Mr. 
Banting is pleased to denominate 
a “}uxurious and liberal dietary.” 
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Failing exercise, their best means 
of maintaining health is to use fre- 
quent abstinence, and always to 
be strictly ;temperate. Meat break- 
fasts and continuous indulgence in 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, are every 
whit as dangerous as the copious 
imbibation of wine, or the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits; and 
they may be confident of this, that 
a gross gladiatorial diet will neither 
secure them immunity from disease, 
nor promote their chances of long- 
evity. Man is an omnivorous ani- 
mal; but nature, by limiting the 
number of his canine teeth, has 
distinctly indicated that animal 
food ought to form the smallest 
portion of his nutriment. Dr. 
Cheyne, in his “Essay on Health,’ 
gives the following calculation of 
the quantity of food sufficient to 
keep a man of ordinary stature, 
following no laborious employment, 
in due plight, health, and vigour. 
He allows eight ounces of flesh 
meat, twelve of bread or vegeta- 
ble food, and about a pint of 
wine or other generous liquor, 
in the twenty-four hours. But 
he adds that the valetudinary, 
and those employed in sedentary 
professions or intellectual studies, 
must lessen this quantity if they 
would wish to preserve their health 
and the freedom of their spirits 
long. That may appear but spare 
diet; and we freely grant that a 
foxhunter or other keen sportsman 
might add to the allowance both 
solid and liquid, without any risk 
of evil consequences, But no man 
engaged in literary work will be 
able to accomplish anything worth 
sending to the printer, if he begins 
the day with kidneys, bacon, and 
mutton-chops, indulges in four sub- 
stantial meals, and crams himself 
with as much butcher-meat as would 
satisfy the maw of a hyena. Of 
course his stomach would be equally 
clogged and his brain addled if he 
stuffed himself with buttered toast, 
muffins, beer, and pastry ; but such 
viands are more affected by ladies of 
Mrs. Gamp’s profession than by men 
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of intellectual pursuits, who know 
and feel that a clear head and a 
light stomach are indispensable for 
the prosecution of their labours. 

We rise from the perusal of Mr, 
Banting’s pamphlet with our belief 
quite unshaken in the value of 
bread and potatoes as ordinary and 
universal articles of diet. We main- 
tain the excellency and innocency 
of porridge and pease-pudding ; and 
we see no reason for supposing that 
any one will become a Jeshurun 
because he uses milk with his tea, 
and sweetens it with a lump of 
sugar. Starch and sugar are emin- 
ently nutritious, but they are not 
therefore unwholesome; on _ the 
contrary, if used in moderation, 
they will promote longevity, and 
prevent many of those diseases 
which the copious consumption of 
flesh is exceedingly apt to engender. 
Mr. Banting has certainly found a 
remedy for the complaint which 
weighed so heavily on his spirits ; 
but we feel assured that he would 
have found the same measure of 
relief had he simply exercised some 
control over his appetite, given his 
stomach more time to digest by 
lessening the inordinate number of 


his meals, abstained altogether from 
beer, and resolutely steeled his 
heart against the manifold tempta- 
tions of the pastry-cook. We ad- 
vise no one, whatever be his weight 
or girth, to adopt implicitly the 
system recommended by Mr. Bant- 
ing, at least until he has tried the 
effect of a temperate mixed diet (the 
vegetable element preponderating) 
combined with early hours and a 
due amount of. exercise. We have 
no oranine ae the vegetarians 
who decry the use of animal food, 
and believe that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
hallucination in the way of pastur- 
age was prompted by a natural in- 
stinct; but we are assured there is 
no instance on record of death en- 
suing from the use of farinaceous 
food, whereas close behind the car- 
nivorous gorger stalks the hideous 
form of Apoplexy, ready to smite 
him down when his stomach is full, 
and the veins of his forehead dis- 
tended with indulgence in his 
fleshly lusts. A mixed diet is the 
best: and after all that has been 
said and written on the subject, 
Temperance is the one thing need- 
ful to secure a man against. the 
evils of inordinate obesity. 
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THE THREE-FOOT RULE 


A SONG ABOUT STANDARDS OF MEASURE, AND THE BATH MEETING 





OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Am—" The Poacher.” 


Wuen I was bound apprentice, 
And learned to use my hands, 

Folk never talked of measures 
That came from foreign lands : 
Now I'm a British Workman, 

Too old to go to school ; 

So whether the chisel or file I hold, 
I'l! stick to my three-foot rule. 


Some talk of millimetres, 

And some of kilogrammes, 

And some of decilitres, 

To measure beer and drams; 

But I'm a British Workman, 

Too old to go to school ; 

So by pounds I'll eat, and by quarts I'll drink, 
And Pll work by my three-foot rule. 


A party of astronomers 

Went measuring of the earth ; 

And forty million metres 

They took to be its girth: 

Five hundred million inches, though, 

Go through from pole to pole ; 

So let’s stick to inches, feet, and yards, j 
And the good old three-foot rule. 


The great Egyptian Pyramid 

’s a thousand yards about ; 

And when the masons finished it, 
They raised a joyful shout: 

The chap that planned that building, 
I’m bound he was no fool ; 

And now ’tis proved, beyond all doubt, 
He used a three-foot rule. 


Here’s a health to every learned man 
That goes by common sense, 

And would not plague the workman 
On any vain pretence ; 

But as for those philanthropists 
Who’d send us back to school, 

“© bless their eyes if ever they tries” 
To put down the three-foot rule! 
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GENERAL MCCLELLAN. 


We suppose that no Federal, 
whether a native of the North or 
an obsequious advocate of North- 
ern interests in this country, can 
find any particular gratification ‘in 
contemplating the group of men 
who have come to the surface by 
the revolutions of Time’s whirligig 
in America. The popular idols 
have been manufactured generally 
of the very coarsest and commonest 
clay ; and even when permitted to 
remain on their pedestals, they are 
objects at least as much of ridicule 
as of admiration. We observe, in- 
deed, that some English journals 
preserve, through all vicissitudes, 
their fealty towards Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln ; but we imagine that the 
admiration they profess is not so 
much for the individual as for some 
principle or other, certainly not de- 
mocratic, which he is supposed to 
embody. To the eye of Europe 
in general he presents a rather 
melancholy spectacle, with nothing, 
except the honesty of purpose gene- 
rally ascribed to him, to distin- 
guish him from the swarm of poli- 
ticians and generals that have been 
engendered by the corruption of 
the defunct Union. But there is 
one man who stands out in hon- 
ourable distinction from the other 
public men of the North, remark- 
able alike for his consistency, his 
moderation, his singleness of pur- 
pose, his eminently respectable per- 
sonal character, and his abstinence 
from the practice of those low arts 
to which men so commonly resort 
when they wish to gain the suffrages 
of a democracy : that man is General 
McClellan. Whether, in addition to 
his high character as a man, he is 
also as his admirers assert, great as 
a general, is a subject.on which, 
until lately, it was difficult to form 
an opinion. If success were the test 
of merit he must be pronounced a 
failure. But we have now before 
us, in his Report lately published, 
the means of knowing whether his 
plans were well adapted for the 
attainment of their ends, and how 





far their failure was due to the 
Federal Government. After being 
called upon at a desperate crisis to 
resume the command-in-chief of 
the Federal armies, he was again 
deprived of it, his conduct arraigned 
before a commission of inquiry, 
and himself consigned to an inac- 
tion which, if deserved, would have 
been dishonouring, and during 
which he has occupied himself in 
putting into form, and connecting 
by a thread of narrative, the offi- 
cial documents and correspondence 
which he has deemed it necessary 
for his own justification to publish. 

The steps by which men destined 
to sudden eminence attain the point 
from whence in great emergencies 
they at once stride into power, 
are frequently obscure and un- 
noticed by the world. McClellan’s 
claims lay, not in his position or 
rank, for he was only a captain in 
1861, but in the character he had 
established. He was distinguished 
in the academical course at West 
Point, and as an officer of known 
intelligence he was one of the 
commissioners selected to proceed 
on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Crimea, and to report 
on the different armies in the field 
before Sebastopol. So little pro- 
spect appeared, after bis return, of 
promotion in the United States 
army, that he almost entirely relin- 
quished the service, and became 
manager of a public company. 
There had been nothing in his 
career to show the world that he was 
likely to achieve anything beyond 
an honourable mediocrity. But he 
had established a reputation among 
those who knew him as a man of 
great intelligence and of superior 
endowments —an opinion shared, it 
is said, and proclaimed, by men 
whose names now stand higher than 
his own, and on less doubtful foun- 
dations — such men as Jefferson 
Davis and General Lee. 

In the spring of 1861 he was 
selected to direct the operations in 
a department including Illinois, 
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Indiana, Ohio, and Western Vir- 
ginia. In the affairs of Philippi, 
Rich Mountain, and Carrick’s Ford, 
he had acquired a reputation for 
skill and conduct which caused the 
distracted Federal Government, at 
its wit’s end for a general after the 
disaster of Bull’s Run, to grasp at 
him as the hope of the Union. He 
was invited, in August 1861, to 
submit to the President his views 
of the military and political situ- 
ation of affairs, and as the docu- 
ment in which he conveyed them is 
interesting, both in itself and as a 
key to the mind of the writer, we 
give it almost at length :— 

“On the 4th August 1861, I addressed 
to the President the following memo- 
randum at his request : 

“ MEMORANDUM, 

“The object of the present war dif- 
fers from those in which nations are 
usually engaged mainly in this: That 
the purpose of ordinary war is to con- 
quer a peace, and make a treaty on ad- 
vantageous terms, In this contest it 
has become necessary to crush a popu- 
lation sufficiently numerous, intelligent, 
and warlike to constitute a nation. We 
have not only to defeat their armed and 
organised forces in the field, but to dis- 
play such an overwhelming strength as 
will convince all our antagonists, espe- 
cially those of thé governing aristocratic 
class, of the utter impossibility of re- 
sistance. Our late reverses make this 
course imperative. Had we been suc- 
cessful in the recent battle (Manassas), 
it is possible that we might have been 
spared the labour and expense of a great 
effort; now we have no alternative. 
Their success will enable the political 
leaders of the rebels to convince the 
mass of their people that we are inferior 
to them in force and courage, and to 
command all their resources. The con- 
test began with a class; now it is with 
a people. Our military success can alone 
restore the former issue. 

“ By thoroughly defeating their armies, 
taking their strong places, and pursuing 
a rigidly protective policy as to private 
property and unarmed persons, and a 
lenient course as to private soldiers, we 
may well hope for a permanent restora- 
tion of a peaceful Union. But in the 


first instance, the authority of the Gov- 
ernment must be supported by over- 
whelming physical force. 

“Our foreign relations and financial 
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credit also imperatively demand that 


.the military action of the Government 


should be prompt and irresistible. 

“The rebels have chosen Virginia as 
their battle-field, and it seems proper 
for us to make the first great struggle 
there. But while thus directing our main 
efforts, it is necessary to diminish the re- 
sistance there offered us by movements 
on other points, both by land and water, 

“Without entering at present into de- 
tails, I would advise that a strong move- 
ment be made on the Mississippi, and that 
the rebels be driven out of Missouri. 

‘“* As soon as it becomes perfectly clear 
that Kentucky is cordially united with 
us, I would advise a movement through 
that state into Eastern Tennessee, for 
the purpose of assisting the Union men 
of that region, and of seizing the rail- 
roads leading from Memphis to the east. 

“The possession of these roads by us 
in connection with the government on 
the Mississippi, would go far towards 
determining the evacuation of Virginia 
by the rebels. In the mean time all 
the passes into Western Virginia from 
the east should be securely guarded ; 
but I would advise no movement 
from that quarter towards Richmond, 
unless the political condition of Ken- 
tucky renders it impossible, or inex- 
pedient for us to make the movement 
upon Eastern .Tennessee through that 
State. Every effort should, however, 
be made to organise, equip, and arm as 
many troops as possible in Western 
Virginia, in order to render the Ohio 
and Indiana regiments available for 
other operations, At as early a day as 
practicable, it would be well to protect and 
re-open the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

“ Baltimore and Fort Monroe should 
be occupied by garrisons sufficient to 
retain them in our possession. The im- 
portance of Harper’s Ferry and the line 
of the Potomace, in the direction of Lees- 
burg, will be very materially diminished 
so soon as our force in this vicinity be- 
comes organised, strong, and efficient, 
because no capable general will cross 
the river north of this city when we 
have a strong army here ready to cut 
off his retreat. of, 


“For the main army of operations I 
urge the following composition :— 


250 regiments of infantry, say, 225,000 
100 field batteries, 60 guns, 15,000 
28 regiments cavalry, 25,500 
5 do. engineer troops, 7,500 
273,000 
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“ The force must. be supplied with the 
necessary engineer and pontoon trains, 
and with transportation for everything 
save tents, Its general line of opera- 
tions should be so directed that water 
transportation can be availed of, from 
point to point, by means of the ocean 
and the rivers emptying into it. An 
essential feature of the plan of opera- 
tions will be the employment of a 
strong naval force to protect the move- 
ments of a fleet of transports intended 


to convey a considerable body of troops _ 


from point to point of the enemy’s sea- 
coast, thus either creating diversions, 
and rendering it necessary to detach 
largely from their main body in order 
to protect such of their cities as may be 
threatened, or else landing and forming 
establishments on their coast at any 
favourable places that opportunity 
might offer. This naval force should 
also co-operate with the main army in 
its efforts to seize the important sea- 
board towns of the rebels. 

“Tt cannot be ignored that the con- 
struction of railroads has introduced a 
new and very important element into 
war, by the great facilities thus given 
for concentrating at particular positions 
large masses of troops from remote sec- 
tions, and by creating new strategic 
points and lines of operations. It is 
intended to overcome this difficulty by 
the partial operations suggested, and 
such other as the particular case may 
require. We must endeavour to seize 
places on the railways, in the rear of 
the enemy’s points of concentration, 
and we must threaten their seaboard 
cities, in order that each State may 
be forced, by the necessity of its own 
defence, to diminish its contingent to 
the Confederate army. 

“The proposed movement down the 
Mississippi will produee important re- 
sults in this connection. That advance, 
and the progress of the main army at 
the east, will materially assist each 
other by diminishing the resistance to 
be encountered by each. .... 

[Some political suggestions here.] 

“The force I have recommended is 
large, the expense is great. It is pos- 
sible that a smaller force might accom- 
plish the object in view; but I under- 
et it to be the purpose of this t 
nation to re-establish the power of its 
Government, and to restore peace to its 
citizens in the shortest possible time. 
The question to be decided is simply 
this,—Shall we crush the rebellion at 


one blow, terminate the war in one 
campaign; or shall we leave it as a 
legacy to our descendants ? 

“ When the extent of the possible line 
of operations is considered, the force 
asked for the main army under my 
command cannot be regarded as unduly 
large. Every mile we advance carries 
us farther from our base of operations, 
and renders detachments necessary to 
cover our communications, while the 
enemy will be eonstantly concentrating 
as he falls back. I propose, with the 
force which I have requested, not only 
to drive the enemy out of Virginia and 
to oceupy Richmond, but to occupy 
Charleston, Savannah, Montgomery, 
Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans; 
in other words, to move into the heart 
of the enemy’s country, and crush out 
the rebellion in its very heart. 

“By seizing and repairing the rail- 
roads as we advance, the difficulties of 
transportation will be materially dimi- 
nished.. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that, in addition to the forces 
named in this memorandum, strong 
reserves should be formed, ready to 
supply any losses that may occur... .” 


The opening of this memorandum 
shows that he took a view which, un- 
common at the time, was in conson- 
ance with reason and fact. It is im- 
possible to read the paper without 
recognising the moderation, human- 
ity, and good sense of the writer, 
displayed at a juncture when those 
qualities were especially rare and 
valuable. Accustomed as we are to 
the inflated nonsense of Mr. Seward’s 
state papers, and the bombastic re- 
ports of other Federal generals, which 
their deeds have often so little justi- 
fied, we are the more ready to ap- 
preciate the temperate and honourable 
sentiments of McClellan. 

In estimating the military sagacity 
displayed, we must remember that 
his are not the opinions of an ir- 
responsible essayist, inconsiderately 
formed and hastily delivered, but the 
deliberate judgment of a rising gener- 
al, called to the councils of the state. 
On such a paper, if it were submitted 
to a sagacious ruler, might rest the 
whole future fortunes of the writer. 
We may presume, then, that we have 
here the very ripest conclusions that 
McClellan could at that time form. 
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Events have long since proved 
one of his opinions to be unsound, 
namely, that the possession of the 
roads of Tennessee, in connection 
with a movement on the Missis- 
sippi, would go far towards deter- 
mining the evacuation of Virginia. 
The strongholds of the Mississippi 
have been captured; and not only 
the roads of Tennessee held, but an 
army supplied by those roads has 
moved deep into Georgia; yet the 
Confederates still defy in Virginia 
the main army of the Federals. 

It might be inferred from his 
language that he considered it pro- 

er to make the first great struggle 
in Virginia, because the Confederates 
had chosen it for their battle-field. 
If so, the reason is quite inade- 
quate, and is, in fact, no reason at 
all for choosing that line of inva- 
sion. To operate in a certain, por- 
tion of the theatre of war merely 
because the enemy has already oc- 
cupied it, is to abandon to him that 
great advantage in war known as 
“the initiative,’ which consists in 
selecting a line, and compelling the 
enemy to make his operations sub- 
ordinate to those of the invader. 

There is a vagueness in his sketch 
of the general plan which seems to 
show that his mind had failed to 
grasp as a whole the vast extent of 
the theatre of war from Washington 
to Memphis. His plan, too, of seizing 
and occupying points of the enemy’s 
coast “‘ at any favourable places that 
opportunity might offer” is essen- 
tially unsound ; for even on the sup- 
position that the Northern forces 
greatly outnumbered the enemy, the 
numerical superiority might be turned 
by an able general to much better ac- 
count by concentrating than by dis- 
persing them. But if by “ threaten- 
ing their seaboard cities,” he means 
to employ a single force in making 
rapid descents on various points, so 
as to keep many defensive bodies of 
the enemy in doubt as to the real 
point of attack, he is indicating, 
though not with sufficient clearness, 
the right way of turning to account 
the great advantage of having the 
mastery at sea, 

His remarks about the railways 
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and the influence of the navigable 
rivers on campaigns in the Southern 
territory, though just, are obvious, 
and familiar to all students of war; 
and are only justified in a document 
like the present by ‘the fact that 
they were intended for the enlight- 
enment of a president who could 
not be supposed to know anything 
of the subject. Regarding this me- 
morandum then as the work of a 


scientific soldier who had bestowed 


long and patient thought on a mili- 
tary problem of the deepest interest 
to him, we must consider it to be 
deficient in definiteness, distinct- 
ness, and originality. But it pos- 
sesses the merit, a very considerable 
one at that time, of rightly estimat- 
ing the nature of the struggle and 
the magnitude of the preparations 
required for success. We must re- 
member that at this time Mr. 
Seward was designating the South- 
ern Secessionists as “a weak and 
failing faction,” and assigning 
“ninety days” as the period of 
their resistance ; while the Northern 
press, recovered from its recent 
panic, was proclaiming its confi- 
dence in Federal prowess in the 
contemptuous tone (maintained, 
with a few intervals of frantic ter- 
ror, down to the present time) with 
which Goliah of Gath advanced 
upon his puny foe. 

In November 1861 McClellan 
was placed in chief and - general 
command of the Federal armies, 
and issued instructions to his sub- 
ordinates, Burnside, Halleck, But- 
ler, and Buell. In the following 
February the President desired to 
commence concerted operations. 
McClellan proposed to operate in 
Virginia from the lower Potomac, 
Lincoln from Washington, McClel- 
lan proceeds to discuss the two 
plans. The Confederate front at 
that time stretched from the position 
of Manassas on the left to below the 
point where the Occoquan meets the 
Rappahannock on the right, and it 
is unnecessary to remind the reader 
that the roads between Washington 
and Richmond, and Fredericksburg 
and Richmond are intersected by 
several important rivers. 
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“Two bases of operations,” says 
McClellan, “seem to present them- 
selves for the advance of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

“1, That of Washington, its present 
position, involving a direct attack upon 
the intrenched positions of the enemy 
at Centreville, Manassas, &c.; or else 
a movement to turn one or both flanks 
of those positions ; or a combination of 
the two plans. 

“The relative force of the two armies 
will not justify an attack on both flanks: 
an attack on his left flank alone involves 
a long line of waggon communication, 
and cannot prevent him from collecting 
for the decisive battle all the detachments 
now on his extreme right and left. 

“Should we attack his right flank by 
the line of the Occoquan, and a crossing 
of the Potomac below that river and 
near his batteries, we could, perhaps, 
prevent the junction, of the enemy’s 
right with his centre (we might destroy 
the former); we would remove the ob- 
structions to the navigation of the 
Potomac, reduce the length of waggon 
transportation by establishing new 
depots at the nearest points of the 
Potomac, and strike more directly his 
main railway communication,” 

He goes on to detail the combi- 
nations for this operation; and as- 
suming it to be successful,!and the 
enemy forced to the intrenchments 
of Richmond, he says :— 


“The question at once arises as to 
the importance of the results gained. 
I think these results would be confined 
to the possession of the field of battle, 
the evacuation of the line of the upper 
Potomac by the enemy, and the moral 
effect of the victory—important results, 
it is true, but not decisive of the war, 
nor securing the destruction of the 
enemy’s main army, for he could fall 
back upon other positions, and fight us 
again and again should the condition 
of his troops permit. If he is in no 
condition to fight us again out of range 
of the intrenchments at Richmond, we 
would find it a very difficult: and tedious 
matter to follow him up there, for he 
would destroy his railroad bridges, and 
otherwise inspede our progress through 
a region where the roads are as bad as 
they well can be, and we would pro- 
bably find ourselves forced at last to 
change the whole theatre of war, or to 
seek a shorter land route to Richmond, 
with a smaller available force, and at an 
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expenditure of much more time, than were 
we to adopt the short line at once. We 
would also have forced the enemy to 
concentrate and perfect his defensive 
measures at the very points where it is 
desirable to strike him when least pre- 
pared. 

“2. The second base of operations 
available for the Army of the Potomac 
is that of the lower Chesapeake Bay, 
which affords the shortest possible land 
route to Richmond, and strikes directly 
at the heart of the enemy’s power in 
the east. 

“The roads in that region are pass- 
able at all seasons of the year. r 

“The country now alluded to is 
much more favourable} for offensive 
operations than that in front of Wash- 
ington (which is very unfavourable)}— 
much more level, more cleared land, the 
woods less dense, the soil more sandy, 
the spring some two or three weeks ear- 
lier. A movement in force on that line 
obliges the enemy to abandon his in- 
trenched position at Manassas, in order 
to hasten to cover Richmond and Norfolk. 
He must do this; for should he permit 
us to oceupy Richmond, his destruction 
can only be averted by entirely defeat- 
ing us in a battle ‘in which he must be 
the assailant. This movement, if sue- 
cessful, gives us the capital, the com- 
munications, the supplies of the rebels. - 
Norfolk would fall ; all the waters of the 
Chesapeake would be ours; all Virginia 
would be in our power, and the enemy 
forced to abandon Tennessee and North 
Carolina. . The alternative presented 
to the enemy would be to beat us in a 
position selected by ourselves, disperse, 
or pass beneath the Caudine Forks. 

“Should we be beaten in a battle, 
we have a perfectly secure retreat down 
the peninsula upon Fort Monroe, with 
our flanks pertectly covered by the 
fleet. During the whole movement our 
left flank is covered by the water; our 
right is secure, for the reason that the 
enemy is too distant to reach us in 
time; he can only oppose us in front; 
we bring our fleet into full play. 

“ After a successful battle our position 
would be ;—Burnside forming our left, 
Norfolk held securely, our centre con- 
necting Burnside with Buell, both by 
Raleigh and Lynchburg, Buell in East 
Tennessee and North Alabama, Halleck 
at Nashville and Memphis. 

“The next movement would be to con- 
nect with Sherman on the left, by re- 
ducing Wilmington and Charleston; to 
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advance our centre into South Carolina 
and Georgia, to push Buell either to- 
wards Montgomery or to unite with the 
main army in Georgia; to throw Hal- 
leck southward to meet the naval ex- 
pedition from New Orleans. 

“We should then be in a condition to 
reduce, at our leisure, all the Southern 
seaports ; to occupy all the avenues of 
communication ; to use the great outlet 
of the Mississippi; to re-establish our 
government and arms in Arkansas, Lou- 
siana, and Texas; to force the slaves to 
labour for our subsistence instead of that 
of the rebels; to bid defiance to all for- 
eign interference. Such is the object I 
ever had in view; this is the general 
plan which I hope to accomplish. 

“Should it be determined to operate 
from the lower Chesapeake, the point 
of landing which promises the most 
brilliant results is Urbana, on the lower 
Rappahannock. This point is easily 
reached by vessels of heavy draught; 
it is neither occupied nor observed by 
the enemy; it is but one march from 
West Point, the key of that region, and 
thence but two marches to Richmond. 
A rapid movement from Urbana would 
probably cut off Magruder in the Pen- 
insula, and enable us to occupy Rich- 
mond before it could be strongly rein- 
forced. Should we fail in that, we 
‘ could, with the co-operation of the navy, 
cross the James and show ourselves in 
rear of Richmond, thus forcing the ene- 
my to come out and attack us; for his 
position would be untenable with us on 
the southern bank of the river. 

‘Should circumstances render it ad- 
visable not to land at Urbana, we can 
use Mob Jack Bay,—or the worst com- 
ing to the worst, we can take Fort 
Monroe as a base, and operate with 
complete security, although with less ce- 
lerity and brilliancy of results, up the 
Peninsula.” 

After some further details for the 
proposed concentration, he says :— 


“My judgment as a general is clearly 
in favour of this project. Nothing is 
certain in war, but all the chances are 
in favour of this movement. So much 
am I in favour of the southern line of 
operations, that I would prefer the move 

‘ from Fort Monroe as a base, as a certain, 
though less brilliant, movement than that 
from Urbana, to an attack upon Manassas.”’ 


We presume that Mr. Lincoln 
would not imagine that either his 
previous occupation as a rail-splitter, 
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or the fact of his election as Presi- 
dent, could of itself qualify him for 
delivering grave opinions on extensive 
military combinations. It may be 
inferred that his ideas on the subject 
were derived from those officers in 
whose judgment he most confided. 
We have these ideas then, on the one 
side, and those of McClellan on the 
other. As a matter of militar 
theory, McClellan was altogether in 
the right. But his judgment has re- 
ceived other than theoretical con- 
firmation as regards the difficulties to 
be encountered in advancing from the 
Potomac. Facts have endorsed his 
opinion in characters of blood. Pope, 
Hooker, Burnside, and above all, 
Grant, have been so many involun- 
tary illustrators of their predecessor’s 
Sagacity. Viewed by the light of this 
summer’s campaign, the words we 
have italicised assume a character of 
prophecy. ‘* We would probably jind 
ourselves forced at last to change the 
whole theatre of war, or to seek a 
shorter land route to Richmond, with 
a smaller available force, and at an 
expenditure of much more time, than 
were we to adopt the short line at 
once.” Yet, when the result so 
plainly foretold actually came to 
pass, the sages of the North did not 
cease to assert, even up to the move- 
ment against Petersburg, that all the 
vain assaults on Lee’s positions, all 
the carnage, all the circling marches 
of the baffled invaders round their 
object, were so many incidents calcu- 
lated on in the original plan of the 
assured victor. 

McClellan, then, rightly estimated 
the difficulties in the way of the 
President’s plan, and the inadequate 
results it offered if completely suc- 
cessful. How far his own design was 
to be preferred may best be consider- 
ed after reviewing the incidents of the 
campaign in the Peninsula. 

The total Confederate Army of 
the Potomac numbered 115,000 
men and 300 field-guns. The pre- 
sence of these so near the river and 
the capital caused the President 
great uneasiness. In vain McClel- 


lan represented that as soon as he 
should have effected a landing on 
the Peninsula, the Confederate ar- 
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my must fall back to interpose be- 
tween him and Richmond, and that 
the surest defence of Washington 
would be a vigorous attack on the 
Southern city. The President could 
not free himself from the spectre 
that haunted him of a Southern 
army marching on Washington as 
soon as the expedition of McClellan 
should leave it uncovered. He was 
therefore desirous of attacking the 
enemy’s batteries on the south bank 
as the preliminary of the campaign. 
But the mere rumour of the move- 
ment to the Peninsula proved the 
soundness of McClellan’s opinion, 
for the Confederate army at once 
fell back from Manassas, Centreville, 
and the Occoquan; unpursued, be- 
cause the state of the roads protect- 
ed the retreat. The retiring troops 
destroyed behind them the bridges 
of the roads to Richmond, thus, as 
McClellan pointed out, affording an 
additional guarantee that Washing- 
ton would not be menaced. A 
council of war was of opinion that 
the safety of the capital would be 
assured by leaving 65,000 men in 
front of it, and that the remainder 
of the forces might move on the 
Peninsula. 

On the 19th March McClellan sub- 
mitted the details of his plan to the 
President. ‘‘The proposed plan of 
campaign,” he says, “is to assume 
Fort Monroe as the first base of ope- 
rations, taking the line by Yorktown 
and West Point upon Richmond as 
the line of operations, Richmond 
being the objective point.” A com- 
bined land and naval attack was 
then to be made on Yorktown, and, 
that point seized, a new base was 
to be established on the York river, 
“with every facility for bringing 
into play the whole of our available 
force on either or both banks of the 
James.” This last passage is re- 
markable, both on account of the 
“strategic movement” which is 
thus foreshadowed, and of the sub- 
sequent operations of Grant. 

The divisions of the Federal army 
were collected in spots convenient 
for embarkation; and the unsus- 
pecting General prepared to begin 
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the campaign which was, as he 
hoped, to give him a place among 
the great conquerors of history. He 
would have been startled indeed 
had anybody suggested to him that 
he left the most formidable of his 
enemies behind him at Washington, 
in the person of that merry old gen- 
tleman who had just conferred with 
him with such friendly facetious- 
ness, and had managed to shed 
some rays of jocularity on the stern 
topic of the approaching struggle. 
It might have been thought that 
Mr. Lincoln, already embarrassed 
by the unaccustomed problems of 
statesmanship which he was endea- 
vouring to solve, would have been 
glad to leave the conduct of the 
war to those whose business it was 
to study the matter. But the same 
system which had called him from a 
humble and laborious handicraft to 
the helm of the State, had also in- 
vested him with supreme control 
over the Federal armies. Whether 
his military ardour had been roused 
by discussing the plan of campaign 
with McClellan, or whether his fears 
for the safety of the city that con- 
tained him and his Ministry, so 
near the menacing lines of the 
Confederates, rendered him regard- 
less of any other consideration than 
how best to protect it, we know 
not; but it is certain that, as soon 
as he had taken leave of McClellan, 
his fingers itched to be moving the 
pawns and knights on the military 
chessboard. This impulse he at 
once proceeded to gratify by remov- 
ing 10,000 men, forming Blenker’s 
division, from McClellan’s com- 
mand, and giving them to Fremont, 
in Western Virginia. “If you could 
know the full presure,of the case,” 
writes Mr. Lincoln to McClellan, 
“T feel sure you would justify it.” 
As there was no military reason 
which could be unknown to McClel- 
lan, it is evident that the transfer 
of this division was due entirely to 
political motives, Fremont being 
at that time the favourite of a party 
sufficiently strong to make Mr. Lin- 
coln desire to conciliate it. “I ex- 


pressed,” says McClellan, “ my re- 
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gret that Blenker’s division had 
been given to Fremont from any 
‘pressure’ other than the require- 
ments of the national exigency. 
I was partially relieved, however, 
by the President’s positive and em- 
phatic assurance that I might leave, 
confident that no more troops be- 
yond these 10,000 should, in any 
event, be taken from me, or in any 
way detached from my command.” 

In the first days of April the 
movement to the Peninsula began. 
The divisions which first landed at 
Fort Monroe moved by the two 
roads up the Peninsula towards 
Yorktown, where it was known 
strong fortifications existed. These 
McClellan designed to turn by land- 
ing the First Corps (M‘Dowell’s) 
at a point above the town, and he 
hoped by a rapid march behind the 
lines to cut off the troops that held 
them before they could reach Rich- 
mond, Then, based on the bank 
of the York, he meant to move his 
whole force upon Richmond, calcu- 
lating that he might reach the town 
before the enemy could concentrate 
a sufficient force on that line to 
withstand him. Having seized 
Richmond and isolated Norfolk, he 
believed that the Confederate army 
of the Potomac, seeing its com- 
munications with Tennessee and 
Georgia threatened, must seek a 
general engagement, which he would 
await in position. If victorious, his 
columns, in concert with the west- 
ern armies, would commence a 
grand advance into the heart of the 
Confederacy, leaving the conquered 
territory secure behind them. 

For the execution of this com- 
prehensive plan, rapidity and num- 
bers were essential. For the first 
disturbing element that appeared 
the President was not to blame. 
The course of the Warwick river 
was incorrectly laid down in the 
maps of the region—and one of 
the columns stumbled unexpectedly 
against a strong line of defence 
prepared behind the stream. It 
was while he was perplexed by this 
first obstacle in his path, and by 
his ‘ignorance of the wild woody 
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region into which he was plunging, 
that McClellan received the follow- 
ing telegram, dated 4th April :— 

“Gen. McClellan: By directions 
of the President, Gen. M‘Dowell’s 
army corps has been detached from 
the force under your command ; 
and the General is ordered to report 
to the Secretary of War; letter by 
mail.—L. Thomas, Adjt.-Gen.” 

This diminution of his force ren- 
dered the turning of Yorktown, 
which operation the First Corps was 
destined to perform, impossible. 
No wonder that McClellan should 
say, “To me the blow was most 
discouraging. It frustrated all my 
plans for impending operations. It 
fell when I was too deeply committed 
to withdraw. It left me incapable 
of continuing operations which had 
been begun. It compelled the 
adoption of another, a different and 
a less effective plan of campaign. 
It made rapid and brilliant opera- 
tions impossible. It was a fatal 
error.” 

The succession of adverse inci- 
dents had in fact given a totally 
different aspect to the projected 
campaign. The failure of the navy 
to co-operate, and the deprivations 
of successive bodies of troops, 
amounting in all to more than 
50,000 men, were incidents to stag- 
ger the most practised general. It 
may well be doubted whether a 
commander, finding himself in such 
a predicament, is bound by any 
rule of duty to persist in the execu- 
tion of a plan so hopelessly marred. 
Probably a threat on his part to 
withdraw his army from the Penin- 
sula would have induced Mr. Lin- 
coln to send M‘Dowell’s corps to 
him, and to restore his authority 
over General Wool’s division. Had 
he but retired like wrathful Achilles 
to his tent, a deputation, in which 
Mr. Lincoln might have figured in 
the double character of Nestor and 
Thersites, would probably have 
waited on him, beseeching him to 
resume his arms and lead his yrmi- 
dons to the field. But McClellan’s 
fault seems to have been too much 
moderation, too conscientious an 
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obedience. Had he not been so 
good a citizen he might have been 
a better general. His submissive- 
ness was too extreme to co-exist 
with some of the faculties that 
make up a commander. Not. only 
had he received the indignities we 
have recapitulated, but at the out- 
set of the campaign he, who had 
been entreated for the safety of the 
country to assume the direction of 
all the armies of the Republic, had 
been deprived of the command-in- 
chief, and reduced to the position 
of General of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, not merely without warn- 
ing, but without being apprised of 
tbe important change in his posi- 
tion, which he first learnt from the 
newspapers. Yet with all this load 
of ill treatment heaped on him, he 
patiently set about the siege of 
Yorktown; while the President 
assumed towards the man he had so 
deeply injured a tone which might 
have roused a Quaker to fury. 
“ Once more,” he says, “ let me tell 
you, it is indispensable to you that 
you strike a blow. ... The coun- 
try will not fail to note—is now 
noting — that the present hesitation 
to. adyance upon an_ intrenched 
enemy is but the story of Manas- 
sas repeated.” 

McClellan, thus goaded, displayed 
both prudence and temper. Refus- 
ing to be pushed into precipitate 
action, he set about a regular siege 
of Yorktown. On the 6th of May, 
after a month’s labour, his batteries 
would have been ready to open, but 
on the 4th the enemy evacuated the 
position. The Federal divisions 
immediately pushed on in pursuit. 
The Confederates stood at Williams- 
burg to cover the withdrawal of their 
trains, and held their ground long 
enough to accomplish their purpose, 
the Federals suffering in the action 
that took place there a loss of more 
than 2000 men. Here McClellan 
paused to make new arrangements 
for approaching the Chickahominy. 
In the mean time one of M‘Dowell’s 
divisions, under Franklin, had join- 
ed him. But his enterprise had 
long since lost its original character 
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of a surprise. The Confederate 
commander, J. E. Johnston, con- 
fronted him, leaning upon Rich- 
mond, and all the Southern troops 
in the Peninsula, whom it had been 
intended to cut off or drive apart, 
had fallen back upon the main 


army. , 

Part of McClellan’s army moved 
by water up the York river to its 
tributary the Pamunkey, establish- 
ing there at the White House a 
permanent depot; while the remain- 
ing divisions moved on by land till 
they came into communication with 
the right wing again by the roads 
leading from the Pamunkey upon 
Richmond. These roads are three 
in number, of which the central 
crosses the Chickahominy at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge ; that on the right, nine 
miles distant at New Bridge; that 
on the left, six miles distant, at Long 
Bridge; and beside the central one, 
and crossing the Chickahominy a 
mile up the stream, runs the rail- 
way from White House to Rich- 


mond. 


“ When,” says McClellan, “on the 

20th May, our advanced troops reached 
the banks of the Chickahominy river at 
Bottom’s Bridge, they found that this, 
as well as the railroad bridge about a 
mile above, had been destroyed by the 
enemy. 
“The Chickahominy in this vicinity 
was about 40 feet wide, fringed witha 
dense growth of heavy forest trees, and 
bordered by low marshy bottom-lands, 
varying from half a mile to a mile in 
width. 

“ Our operations embraced that part 
of the river between Bottom’s and Mea- 
dow’s Bridges, which covered the prin- 
cips: >yproaches te Richmond from the 
east. 

“* Within these limits the firm ground, 
lying above high-water mark, seldom 
approaches near the river on either 
bank, and no. locality was found within 
this section where the high ground came 
near the stream on both sides, It was 
subject to frequent, sudden, and great 
variations in the volume of water, and a 
rise of a few feet overflowed the bottom- 
lands on both sides. 

* At low water it could be forded at 
almost any point, but during high-water 
it rose above a fording stage, and could 
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then be crossed only at the few points 
where bridges had been constructed. 
These bridges had all been destroyed by 
the enemy on our approach, and it was 
necessary not only to reconstruct these, 
but to build several others. 

“The west bank of the river, op- 
posite the New and Mechanicsville 
bridges (New on road from Coal Har- 
bour to Richmond — Mechanicsville on 
road from Hanover Town to Richmond), 
was bordered by elevated bluffs, which 
afforded the enemy commanding posi- 
tions to fortify, establish his batteries, 
enfilading the approaches upon the two 
principal roads to Richmond in one 
night, and resist the reconstruction of 
the important bridges. This obliged us 
to select other less exposed points for 
our crossings.” 

McClellan’s left therefore crossed 
at the ford of Bottom’s Bridge, and 
pushed on to intrench itself and 
cover the rebuilding of the bridge 
—the centre moved on New Bridge 
—and the right, driving the Con- 
federates from Mechanicsville, oc- 
cupied the village, and thus em- 
braced in the front of the army the 
road to Hanover. 

All this time McClellan believed 
himself (erroneously as we imagine) 
to be confronted bya greatly su- 
perior foe. Anticipating an im- 
mediate battle before Richmond, 
opposed by numbers which he esti- 
mated at nearly double his own, he 
had not ceased to urge on the Pre- 
sident the necessity of sending 
every man that could be raised, 
to reinforce him for the struggle. 
On the 18th May Mr. Stanton wrote: 


“ The President is not willing to un- 
cover the capital entirely, and it is be- 
lieved that even if this were prudent it 
would require more time to effect a 
junction between your army and that 
of the Rappahannock, by way of the 
Potomac and York river, than by a land 
march. In order, therefore, to increase 
the strength of the attack upon Rich- 
mond at the earliest moment, General 
M‘Dowell has been ordered to march 
upon that city by the shortest route. 
He is ordered, keeping himself always 
in position to save the capital from all 

ssible attack, so to operate as to put 

is left wing in communication with 
your right wing, and you are instructed 
to co-operate so as to establish this 
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communication as soon as possible by 
extending your right wing to the north 
of Richmond.” 


As McClellan observes, this ren- 
dered it impossible for him to use the 
James river as a line of operations, 
He had desired that his reinforce- 
ments should be sent by water, so 
that they might approach him by 
the roads he had already moved on, 
and thus leave him free to rest the 
army on the James. But he was 
now forced to extend, not his left 
towards the James, but his right 
to the Hanover road, to unite with 
M‘Dowell. The serious issues thus 
raised between him and the Presi- 
dent are two in number—viz., Ist, 
Was Mr. Lincoln’s expectation of a 
counter - attack on Washington a 
delusion that uselessly deprived 
McClellan of the reinforcements 
which might have given him suc- 
cess? 2d, Was McClellan right in 
attributing so great a superiority to 
the James as a line of advance? 

With reference to the first ques- 
tion, we have the light of subse- 
quent events to guide us. Had the 
two armies been facing each other 
in the open field, it is clear that 
the Confederates would have made 
a false move in detaching upon 
Washington while an enemy was 
before Richmond. But it must be 
remembered that the Confederates 
held a fortified position, and the 
very essence of such is to enable 
its occupants to hold in check supe- 
rior numbers. “ Strong defences,” 
says McClellan, “had been construct- 
ed around Richmond.” These de- 
fences, then, might have checked 
McClellan as they subsequently 
checked Grant; and the Confeder- 
ates no doubt were as willing in 
1862 as they have proved them- 
selves in 1864 (or indeed as they 
proved themselves in the former 
year as‘ soon as they had defeated 
McClellan) to carry the war north 
of the Potomac. Mr. Lincoln’s ap- 
prehensions, then, were by no means 
unfounded. And granting them to 
be reasonable, it is certain that 
M‘Dowell’s advance by land did 
cover Washington from attack by 
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the way of Manassas, until’ his 
junction with McClellan should be 
effected. For though he would 
not directly interpose to protect the 
capital, yet it would be impossible 
for an enemy to approach the Poto- 
mac without laying bare his flank 
and rear to M‘Dowell, posted on 
the Fredericksburg road, and based 
on <Acquia. Therefore we think 
McClellan wrong when he says, 
‘“‘Frankness compels me to say that 
the march of M‘Dowell’s force upon 
Richmond by the shortest royte 
wil, in my opinion, uncover Wash- 
ington, as to any interposition by 
it, as completely as its movement 
by. water. The enemy cannot ad- 
vance by Fredericksburg on Wash- 
ington. Should they attempt a 
movement, which to me seems 
utterly improbable, their route 
would be by Gordonsville and 
Manassas.” 

The chief objection to the Gov- 
ernment plan was, that it caused 
the two Generals to move from dif- 
ferent bases, and by different lines, 
up to the time of junction, render- 
ing them liable to be separately 
attacked. But there were reasons 
for expecting that, in such a case, 
the first attack would be made on 
McClellan. For an enemy’s force 
advancing to meet M‘Dowell would 
lay open its communication with 
Richmond to McClellan—whereas, 
McClellan once disposed of, the at- 
tack on M‘Dowell would be made 
in security ; as was in fact presently 
illustrated by the defeat of Pope, 
when he took ,M‘Dowell’s place. 
Moreover, McClellan was immedi- 
ately at hand and threatening Rich- 
mond, and if the Oonfederates 
should assume the offensive, the 
obvious course, was to assail, him 
rather than seek a moré distant and 
inferior enemy. But if McClellan 
was to be the object of attack, the 
sooner he was reinforced the. better, 
and the shortest route to.that. end 
was by land. Granting, then, that 
there was nothing so improbable as 
McClellan supposed in a counter 
attack on the Federal capital, and 
that -the Confederates would be 
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likely to fall upon his own army 
as the preliminary to such a move- 
ment (which, in fact, is what actu- 
ally took place), the advance of 
M‘Dowell by the Fredericksburg 
road served the double purpose of 
supporting McClellan and _protect- 
ing Washington in the readiest way. 
It only remains to consider whether 
an advance by the James would 
have compensated for the loss of 
these advantages. , 

Now, ignorant as McClellan cer- 
tainly was of the precise character 
of the ground round Richmond. 
and of the defences of the city, it 
was a mere guess that he could 
reach it more easily on the James 
than elsewhere. Several reasons in- 
duce us to think that the guess was 
an unlucky one. For afterwards, 
when the country was better known, 
Grant, who might have begun 
his campaign on the James if he _ 
pleased, advanced by the Rappa- 
hannock ; and when he was driven 
to take the line of the James, while 
the obstacles between him and 
Richmond seemed to accumulate, 
the way was left clear for the o 
tions of Early north of the Potomac. - 
Thus the advance of the united 
forces of McClellan and M'‘Dowell 
between the Chickahominy and the 
James, or on the right bank of the 
James by Petersburg, would cer- 
tainly have uncovered Washington, 
without mending their chance of 
getting to Richmond. 

Perhaps McClellan's chief reason 
for wishing to adopt the new line 
was, that he would thereby be 
freed from the perplexities with 
which the passage of the Chicka- 
hominy was surrounded. For the 
only crossing he had secured was 
that of Bottom’s Bridge, and to 
attempt to pass his whole 
there was to expose the heads of 
his columns to a defeat of which 
their rear would be the helpless 
spectators. Meanwhile, ,half his 
army, separated from the rest by 
the stream, was exposed to the 
attack of the whole Confederate 
army, and it ‘was absolutely neces- 
sary to leave a force on the left 
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bank to protect the communica- 
tions with White House ; whereas, 
were he free to abandon the line 
of York river, he could move his 
right wing behind the left to the 
James by Long Bridge, and so turn 
the dreaded obstacle. Nevertheless, 
admitting the advantages of the 
movement, and the likelihood that 
it would be accomplished, we are 
of opinion that, for the reasons al- 
ready given, the project of operat- 
ing by the James was injudicious. 
But we think that though he was 
wrong in wishing M‘Dowell to 
join him by water rather than by 
land, yet he was fight in desiring 
to concentrate the two armies, and 
it is not easy to say how much sub- 
sequent calamity Mr. Lincoln caused 
in retaining M‘Dowell. 

Forced, then, by the President’s 
arrangements to cross the Chicka- 
hominy on his present front, McClel- 
lan set about diminishing the perils 
of the passage by multiplying bridges 
and nullifying the obstacle while 
waiting for M‘Dowell. And mean- 
while, to relieve his own right flank, 
and to extend a hand to M‘Dowell, 
he attacked and captured Hanover 
Court-House, driving out a division 
of the enemy ; whereupon a Con- 
federate force that had hitherto con- 
fronted M‘Dowell at Fredericksburg 
fell back towards Richmond, thus 
proving what we lately asserted— 
namely, that the Confedérates could 
not advance in force against 
M‘Dowell until McClellan should 
be disposed of. 

But a very startling and import- 
ant element in the combinations 
had just made itself felt. Banks, 
left in the Shenandoah valley to 
cover the upper Potomac, had just 
been routed by Jackson, and the 
President stopped M‘Dowell’s march 
upon Hanover, em him towards 
Front Royal. This McClellan right- 


ly characterises as “a serjous and 
fatal error,;”’ for all the Southern 
forces were now in full march upon 
McClellan, who, had he been rein- 
forced by M‘Dowell’s 40,000, might 
have made head against them, but 
who was now left to contend single- 
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handed with the combined forces of 
the Confederacy. 

‘That he had not exaggerated the 
perils of his army astride the Chicka- 
hominy, he soon had convincing 
proof. On the night of the 30th 
May, the rains had so swelled the 
stream as to render the bridges 
impracticable, and to _ threaten 
their destruction. This opportu- 
nity Johnston seized, and, issuing 
from Richmond on the 81st, threw 
his divisions upon the isolated Fed- 
eral wing, doubling it up, and driv- 
ing it back, in the action of Fair 
Oaks, with +a loss. But Sum- 
ner on the left bank succeeded in 
completing his bridges, and crossed 
in time to restore the battle, and to 
regain the lost ground, the Confed- 
erates retiring to Richmond. Sum- 
ner’s movement was made just in 
time ; for, immediately after his 
passage, the bridges become totally 
useless. 

While McClellan was fortifying 
his exposed front, and creating 
more permanent communications 
over the river, he was cheered by 
the prophecies of Mr. Stanton, and 
the advice of the President. 

“The indications are,” says Mr. 
Stanton, ‘‘ that Fremont or M‘Dowell 
will fight Jackson to-day, and as 
soon as he is disposed of another 
large body of troops will be at your 
service. All interest now 
centres in your operations, and full 
confidence is entertained of your 
brilliant and glorious success.” Mr. 
Lincoln, without prophesying, sus- 
tained his General by such counsels 
as this: “ With these continuous 
rains I am very anxious about the 
Chickahominy so close in your rear, 
and crossing your line of communi- 
cation. Please look well to it.” To 
which McClellan responds, with 
what in a less docile commander 
might look like sarcasm: “ As the 
Chickahominy has been almost the 
only obstacle in my way for several 
days, your Excellency may rest as- 
sured that it has not been over- 
looked.” 

On the 12th June another of 
M‘Dowell’s divisions joined McClel- 
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lan by water; and on the following 
day a force of Confederate cavalry 
came down upon the York river in 
McClellan’s rear, destroyed some of 
his stores, and, making a complete 
éircuit round his army, regained 
Richmond by way of Long Bridge. 
It is probable that this incident 
warned him of the necessity of pro- 
viding for the transference of his 
depots to the James, an operation 
which was begun on the 18th. On 
the 25th he had recommenced his 
movement towards Richmond, but 
on the same evening he learned that 
Jackson was approaching, and would 
probably attack his right and rear. 
Next day the enemy assailed his 
right wing on the left bank of the 
Chickahominy, his assailants being, 
however, not the troops of Jackson, 
who had not yet come up, but the 
forces that had hitherto interposed 
between him and Richmond, whose 
leader, Lee, certain now of Jack- 
son’s support, crossed the river, and 
threw himself upon what he believ- 
ed to be the vital point of attack— 
namely, the line which linked his 
enemy to the York. 

McClellan incurred a great deal 
of ridicule because he described the 
abandonment of his depots at White 
House, which appeared to be com- 
pulsory and the result of defeat, as 
a “strategic movement.” It was 
held by the world to be a weak at- 
tempt to veil a disaster. But it is 
evident that the world was wrong 
in its judgment. The movement to 
the James had long been meditated 
as part of the plan of campaign, and 
would have been executed long be- 
fore but for the direction of M‘Dow- 
ell’s march. That it was compul- 
sory at last is certain; but McClel- 
lan must have the credit of having 
foreseen and provided for the ap- 
proaching necessity. His fore- 
thought alone prevented the de- 
struction of the army. The attacks 
of the Confederates were all found- 
ed on the supposition that he was 
entirely dupentont on the line of 


the York, and their fierce onslaught 
on his right in the seven days’ fight- 
ing only precipitated his retreat to 


the James. But we think that the 
General speaks much too grandilo- 
quently of the operation itself. 
“Such a change of base,” he says, 
“in the presence of a powerful ene- 
my, is one of the most difficult un- 
dertakings in.war.” So it is under 
ordinary circumstances — that is to 
say, when an army must make a 
flank march across an enemy’s front, 
to take up a new line of supply, on 
roads to which depots are to be 
transferred from the old line. But 
McClellan had, for the evacuation 
of his stores, a railway which ran 
conveniently behind his line, bring-° 
ing immediate supplies, and a flo- 
tilla which took the rest.in perfect 
safety to the selected point on the 
James, the line to that river being 
already covered by one wing of his 
army, while the enemy, operating 
under the error we have mentioned, 
facilitated the concentration of the 
other. But what McClellan may 
justly be praised for, and what in- 
deed is his most eminent service, is 
the conduct of the retreat under the 
daily and hourly pressure of @ su- 
perior and istent foe. On the 
27th his right wing received a stun- 
ning blow at Gaines’ Mill, where he 
lost 22 guns and a number of men 
which he does not dare to estimate, 
Yet he maintained the order and 
spirit of his troops, and, while fall- 
ing back incessantly through woods 
and swamps, was still ready at each 
halt to oppose his determined pur- 
suers, till he finally found shelter 
beneath the guns of his flotilla. ~ 

Notwithstanding the great losses 
he had sustained, McClellan’s cor- - 
respondence shows that he never 
lost heart. He continued to regard 
his retreat as a tem meas 
and to look fave te cacter aap 
vance upon Richmond. In fact, 
while sending his sick and encum- 
brances off by water, finding that the 
enemy had almost disappeared from 
his front, he began again to advance, 
and was evidently ready to recom- 
mence the campaign. But events 
were occurring elsewhere which 
speedily demolished his hopes. 

The troops -covering the upper 
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Potomac had been combined under 
the unfortunately well-known gen- 
eral John Pope, and had _ been 
pushed southward to take the pres- 
sure off McClellan. Their very con- 
fident commander, not content with 
proclaiming the victories he was 
about to’ achieve, announced that 
the Confederates in alarm were 
evacuating Richmond. In_ the 
mean time they were really quitting 
McClellan’s front, who, though 
unassailable, was for the present 
incapable of an offensive move- 
ment, ‘and concentrating before 
’ Pope, whose misfortunes then com- 
menced, and were crowded into the 
briefest possible space. First they 
defeated his vanguard at Cedar 
Mountain ; then, passing behind the 
Blue Ridge, they emerged 
rear, seizing his supplies and papers, 
and cutting him from the upper 
Potomac; next they defeated him 
in an action which he reported as a 
victory ; and, lastly, they drove his 
whole army in utter rout upon 
Alexandria, and invaded the Fed- 
eral States. 

At the first appearance of the 
Confederate army in Pope’s front, 
McClellan was ordered to embark 
his forces and land them at Acquia 
Creek, Against this step he strongly 
remonstrated ; but as his arguments 
were urged in. ignorance of the 
nature of the crisis, they need not 
be recapitulated, for he talks of 
Pope’s and Burnside’s forces, all too 
few to oppose Lee, as if they were 
available to reinforce him. General 
Halleck responded in a letter which 
conclusively shows, what facts so 
soon confirmed, that the only way 
to unite the armies for the defence 
of the capital was to withdraw 
McClellan from the Peninsula. Ac- 
cordingly he began to embark his 
divisions, and on the 26th August 
arrived in Alexandria, where he was 
ordered to take the entire direction 
of the despatch of troops to aid 
Pope, the communications with 


whom were presently cut by Lee, 
.and placed in command of ‘the forces 
destined to defend the capital. 

Thus the command of the Army 
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of the Potomac had passed out of 
the hands of McClellan, most of his 
troops being sent to reinforce Pope, 
But after the defeats of August, the 
Government officials again turned 
to McClellan for help. First the 
President, after saying that “he 
had always been a friend of his,” 
besought him to use his influence 
with his late divisional commanders 
to co-operate cheerfully with Pope, 
Next, ‘ton the morning of the 2d 
(Sept.) the President and General 
Halleck came to my house, when 
the President informed me_ that 
Colonel Kelton had returned from 
the front, that our affairs were in 
bad condition, that the army was 
in full retreat upon the defences of 
Washington, the roads filled with 
stragglers, &c. He instructed me 
at once to take steps to stop and 
collect: the stragglers, to place the 
works in a proper state of defence, 
and to go out to meet and take 
command of the army when it ap- 
proached the vicinity of the works, 
then to put the troops in the best 
position for defence, committing 
everything to my hands.” Before 
following him in his new campaign, 
we will pause to see what claims this 
“friend of his” and the General- 
in-Chief, Halleck, had by their pre- 
vious treatment acquired on his 
good offices to extricate them from 
their present dilemma. 

All the indignities we have al- 
ready recorded inflicted on him by 
the Government, McClellan had 
submitted to with singular good 
temper. Only once had he been 
roused to anything like reproach, 
and then not on personal grounds. 
The losses he had suffered in the 
disaster of Gaines’ Mill deeply 
moved him, and he wrote to Mr. 
Stanton: “I feel too earnestly to- 
night. I have seen too many dead 
and wounded comrades to feel 
otherwise than that the Govern- 
ment has not sustained this army. 
If I save the army now, I tell you 
plainly that I owe no thanks to you, 
or to any other persons in Washing- 
ton. You have done your best to 
sacrifice thisarmy.” But he speedily 
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recovered his equanimity, and went 
on writing and telegraphing in the 
most cheerful spirit. It was while, 
at Harrison’s Bar, he was resting his 
army and restoring it’ confidence 
and spirits after the disastrous seven 
days, that General Halleck tele- 
graphed to him, 2d August, thus: 
“You have not answered my tele- 
gram about the removal of your 
sick. Remove them as rapidly as 
possible, and telegraph me when 
they will be out of your way. The 
President wishes an answer as early 
as possible.” 

McClellan explains that the tele- 
gram which he was blamed for not 
answering, required him “to send 
away his sick, and to notify the Gen- 
eral-in-chief when they were removed.” 
As the removal was not completed 
he had not, of course, replied. 

_Aug. 4th.—After remonstrating 
against the removal of his army 
from the James, McClellan receives 
the following from Halleck: “ My 
telegram to you of yesterday will 
satisfy you in regard to future 
operations. It was expected that 
you would have sent off your 
sick as directed, without waiting 
to know what were or would be 
the intentions of the Government 
respecting future movements. The 
President expects that the instruc- 
tions which were sent to you 
yesterday with his approval will 
be carried out with all possible 
despatch and caution;” and on 
August 5th he receives, in reply to 
a request for troops, the still more 
laconic telegram—‘“I have no rein- 
forcements to send you.—H. W. 
Halleck, Major-General.” Again, 
Aug. 9th, “Considering the amount 
of transportation at your disposal, 
your delay is not satisfactory. You 
must move with all possible celeri- 
ty.” McClellan replies, explaining 
that Halleck is under a _ mistake, 
and that the order for embarkation 
is being executed as rapidly as 
possible. Nevertheless, on the 


10th, Halleck says, “The enemy 
is crossing the Rapidan in large 
force. They are fighting General 
Pope to-day; there must be no 


further delay in your movements. 
That which has already occurred 
was entirely unexpected, and must 
be satisfactorily explained. Let 
not a moment’s time be lost, and 
telegraph me daily what progress 
you have made in executing the 
order to transfer your troops.” 
And on the 12th August—* The 
Quartermaster-General informs me 
that nearly every available steam 
vessel in the country is now under 
your control. To send more from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New- 
York would interfere with the 
transportation of army supplies, 
and break up the channels of travel 
by which we are to bring forward 
the new troops. Burnside moved 
nearly 13,000 troops to Acquia 
Creek in less than two days, and 
his transports were immediately 
sent back to you.” Respecting 
which taunt about Burnside’s com- 
parative diligence, McClellan  ex- 
plains that Burnside “was not en- 
cumbered with sick or wounded 
men—he had no cavalry, artillery 
wagons, or teams. His force con- 
sisted of infantry alone, with a few 
ambulances and officers’ horses ; his 
baggage was already on the trans- 
ports, where it had remained since 
his arrival from North Carolina, 
and his men had only to resume 
their places on board. I may also 
repeat that the vessels used by Gene- 
ral Burnside had not returned from 
Acquia when the army left Harri- 
son’s Bar.” All which facts ought 
unquestionably to have been known 
to the General-in-Chief, who was 
thus free and brusque in censuring 
the commander of the principal 
army. 

But that he might have a fuller 
and readier communication with 
Halleck than could be obtained by 
sending a despatch seventy miles 
to the nearest telegraph office, and 
waiting ten hours for a_ reply, 
McClellan journeyed himself to the 
station and telegraphed to Halleck, 
“Please come to office— wish to 
talk to you. What news from 
Pope?” and again, next day (Aug. 
14), “Started to Jamestown Island 
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to talk with you; found cable 
broken, and came here. Please 
read’ my long telegram,” &e. . To 
which Halleck replied, “I have 
read your despatch. There is no 
change of plans. You will send 
up your troops as rapidly as possi- 
ble. There is no difficulty in land- 
ing them. According to your own 
accounts there is now no difficulty 
.in withdrawing your forces. Do so 
with all possible rapidity.” 

“Before I had time,” says McClel- 
jan, “to decipher and reply to this 
despatch, the telegraph operator in 
Washington informed me that Gene- 
ral Halleck had gone out of the of- 
fice immediately after writing this 
despatch, without leaving any inti- 
mation of the fact for me, or wait- 
ing for any further information as 
to the object of my journey across 
the bay. As there was no possibil- 
ity of other communication with 
him at that time, I sent the follow- 
ing despatch, and returned to Har- 
rison’s Landing: ‘Your orders 
. will be obeyed. I return at once. 
I had hoped to have a_ longer 
and fuller conversation with you 
after travelling so far for the pur- 
pose.’ ” 

There was not much encourage- 
ment to continue a correspondence 
with the official personage who, 
after the curtest reply, walked away, 
leaving his anxious interlocutor to 
pour forth his questions to the 
empty air. Yet McClellan; touched 
by the fidelity and misfortunes of 
his army, once more addressed the 
great man in its behalf. ‘ Please 
say a kind word to my army,” he 
says on the 18th August, “that I 
can repeat to them in general orders, 
in regard to their conduct at York- 
town, Williamsburg, &. . No 
one has ever said anything to cheer 
them but myself. Say nothing about 
me; merely give my men and offi- 
cers credit for what they have done. 
It will do you much good, and will 
strengthen you much with them, if 
you issue a handsome order to them 
in regard to what they have accom- 
plished. They deserve it.” 

In his report he says, “ As no re- 
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ply was received to this communica- 


tion, and no order was issued by the 
General-in-Chief, I conclude that my 
suggestion did not meet with his 
approbation.” 

Of course the officials who treated 
McClellan thus did not imagine they 
should have any further occasion 
for his services. They calculated, 
no doubt, that, as an unsuccessful 
leader, he would, by popular con- 
sent, be consigned to the inevitable 
limbo destined for all who should 
disappoint the expectations of the 
country. On arriving at Washing- 
ton he was deprived of his troops, 
who were sent forward as_ they 
arrived to help Pope; and had that 
incapable braggart defeated Lee, 
McClellan would have been at. once 
set aside. But, as fugitives came 
pouring into Washington with tid- 
ings of disaster, it began to be clear 
that McClellan, unsuccessful as he 
was, still possessed the confidence of 
his men, and that he alone could 
be trusted to lead them against the 
enemy. And when the wreck of 
the Federal corps. sought shelter 
from Lee behind the works of the 
capital, and the scared Government 
besought him to save the country, 
this good citizen, forgetting .all in- 
juries and affronts, at once assumed 
the command, and, promptly reorgan- 
ising the broken host, led it against 
his redoubtable opponent. 

Lee, crossing the Potomac high up 
the stream, had moved his columns 
towards Pennsylvania, his flank be- 
ing sheltered on the side of Washing- 
ton by the mountains, the passes of 
which he held. McClellan moved 
towards these passes, Of course 
the nearer to the Potomac he could 
deliver a blow, the more effectual it 
would be. But he did not move 
on the pass which is on the very 
bank of the river, because the space 
between the mountain and the water, 
was too narrow to allow of the for- 
mation of a line of battle, and was 
swept by Confederate artillery on 
both sides of. the stream. At South 
Mountain he attacked the next gap 
in the ridge and forced it, while 
the centre and right from Frederick 
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assailed Turner’s Gap, which was 
abandoned by the Confederates in 
the night. ‘It is believed,” says 
McClellan, “‘ that the force opposed 
to us at Turner’s Gap consisted of 
D. H. Hill's Corps, and a part, if 
not the whole,.of Longstreet’s, and 
perhaps a portion of Jackson’s ; 
probably some 80,000 in all. We 
went into action with about 30,000 
men, and our losses amounted to 
1568, aggregate.” This uncandid 
method of computing the enemy’s 
force, and so making it appear equal 
to his own, as well as his glorifica- 
tion over the fancied victory, are the 
less excusable, as McClellan must 
have known that these detachments 
were placed in the gaps only to hold 
them till the main columns had 
‘concentrated, and that, this object 
effected, the sooner they retired 
the better. 

The mountain-ridge being passed, 
the Federal columns swung round 
on their left towards the river ; and, 
nearing it, found Lee’s army drawn 
up to bar the way. The Confeder- 
ate leader had no doubt calculated 
on holding, at pleasure, undisturbed 
possession of the country north of 
the Potomac, thinking the Federal 
army too severely shaken by defeat 
to resume the offensive. But when 
McClellan moved against him, he 
had hastened to withdraw his col- 
umns towards Virginia, behind the 
detachments posted to hold the gaps 
of the ridge. The concentration 
being effected between the enemy 
and the Potomac, Lee might have 
continued his retreat without a 
battle. But to have retired in face 
of the enemy without a passage of 
arms, would have been inconsistent 
with the character of a commander 
always more ready to fight than to 
evade an action. Taking post be- 
hind the Antietam Creek, he await- 
ed the onset, while he saw the long 
trains of his spoils pass the river 
behind him. 

This battle of Antietam may be 
considered the test of McClellan's 
fighting qualities. It is the only 
great action in which he directed 
all the main operations. For at 
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Fair Oaks and Seven Pines one 
wing of the Federals was assailed 
unexpectedly, and the commanders 
of torps had to ‘make good their 
aM as best they could.” At 
illiamsburg it was Sumner who 
commanded, and at Hanover, Por- 
ter. At Gaines’ Mill, again, it was 
General Porter who made the ac- 
tual tactical dispositions on the 
field. But when the Federal ad- 
vance came upon Lee’s line of battle 
at Antietam, it was, McClellan says, 
too late to attack that day, and he 
proceeded, after examination of the 
position, to.employ the remainder of 
the 15th in making deliberate dis- 
positions for the engagement. 

Some months ago, in reviewing 
books on the American war, we 
commented on the excellent work 
of Captain Chesney on the cam- 
paigns in Virginia and ‘Maryland. 
The reader will find, on consulting 
it, that it records facts, carefull 
and dispassionately adduced, whic 
are in many important respects at 
variance with the report of McClel- 
lan. We find, for instance, that the 
troops which opposed him at South 
Mountain (the division of D. Hill) 
were 10,000 in number, instead of 
80,000, as the Federal commander 
estimates their force. It will be 
found, too, that the force with which 
Lee barred the way at the Antie- 
tam consisted only of a of 
Longstreet’s corps. The whole of 
Jackson’s force, 24,000, had been 
employed in the attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, the relief of which post had 
been one special object of McClel- 
lan’s advance. Now, the post sur- 
rendered at 8 in the morning of the 
16th, and McClellan knew. it ‘from 
the cessation of the firing. He ntust 
also have known that Jackson's 
force was thus set free to join Lee. 
Had he, therefore, attacked at once 
on the evening of the 15th, when 
he had five corps at hand, he might 
have brought above 70,000 men 
against about a third of their num- 
bers. But, imposed on by Lee’s 
attitude, he contented himself with 
reconnoitring him that evening. 

The Antietam and Potomac both 


- 
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run southward for some distance in 
the neighbourhood of the | battle- 
field, but before their junction the 
Potomac makes an eastward bend. 
In the hilly wooded space between 
them is Sharpsburg, at the junction 
of many roads leading from Mary- 
land to Virginia. In front of Sharps- 
burg Lee had drawn up his lines, 
his right resting on the Antietam, 
which covered about two-thirds of 
his front, but its course then di- 
verging, his left wing did not com- 
mand the passages of the upper 
portion of the stream. Thus, of the 
three passages leading on Lee's 
right, .centre, and left, that on his 
_ left was unguarded. 

McClellan, then, after a second 
reconnoissance, which lasted till 
two in the afternoon of the 16th, 
and which was, he says, rendered 
necessary by a change in the dispo- 
sition of Lee’s batteries; resolved 
to cross first by the unguarded 
passage (no doubt because it was 
unguarded) and to attempt to turn 
Lee’s left, as the preliminary to an 
attack upon his other flank. Then, 
when his own left should have push- 
_ ed back his enemy’s right, it was to 

move along the crest towards the 
right, and the centre was finally to 
advance and connect them. 

Now, two roads led along Lee’s 
rear from Sharpsburg across the 
Potomac. That on his left crossed 
at Williamsport, that on his right 
at Shepherdstown. If his left only 
was turned, he could still cross at 
Shepherdstown—if his right only, 
he could still retreat on Williams- 
port ; which flank then. was it best 
for McClellan to turn? We have 
said that the passage of the Antie- 
tam would. be undisputed on Lee’s 
left, and that it was therefore 
easiest to attack there. But it often 
happens that the point of an ene- 
my’s line which is weakest, and 
where it will be. easiest to defeat 
him, is by no means that which 
offers the most decisive results. 
And it is a distinctive feature in 
the character of a great general that 
he always aims, if possible, not at 
the point where he may most easily 
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gain the battle, and nothing more 
than the battle, but at that which 
will entail the most fatal result on 
the enemy. 

Now the Potomac from Williams- 
port to Shepherdstown runs nearly 
north. and south. If Lee should 
be compelled to retreat by Williams- 
port, McClellan, crossing’ at Shep- 
herdstown, would interpose between 
him and the Shenandoah valley, be- 
tween him and all Eastern Virginia, 
between him and Richmond — would 
in fact ruin him. But if he were 
compelled to retreat by Shepherds- 
town, his course’ down the Shenan- 
doah valley (as was actually the 
ease) would be unimpeded, and _no- 
thing would be gained beyond the 
ground he had stood on. Thus the 
result of an attack on Lee’s right’ 
would be enormously greater than 
that which would follow from 
an attack on his left. And had a 
successful attack been made on his 
right on the 16th it would have cut 
Jackson from the main body, for he 
did not join Lee till after midnight. 

But, though McClellan’s plan 
contemplated an attack on both 
flanks, there can be no doubt as to 
which was the point he specially 
aimed at. Out of six corps he 
threw four against the enemy’s left, 
while one only attacked the right, 
and one, opposite the centre, was 
not engaged. Now, an attack on 
the right was not impracticable, for 
it was made, and was so far success- 
ful that Burnside crossed there and 
held his ground on the further 
bank. If, then, the four corps had 
been massed there instead of on 
the left, and had been equally suc- 
cessful in forcing back by, their 
weight the opposing line, Lee could 
not have retreated by Shepherds- 
town, but must have been driven 
on Williamsport, and the result 
would have been what we have 
indicated. We think, therefore, 
McClellan’s whole plan of battle 
false ; and we believe that he was 
induced to adopt it because the 
attack on the left was so much 
easier than that on the right —a 
consideration which, especially with 
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such disparity in his favour as ex- 
isted in the opposing forces, ought 
not; to have controlled his decision. 

It was so late on the 16th when 
McClellan began his attack that 
Hooker’s corps only was engaged. 
It crossed by fords unopposed, at- 
tacked’ Longstreet’s- left, and at the 
close of some sharp, indecisive fight- 
ing, encamped close to it for the 
night. . Jackson, arriving at mid- 
night, took post opposite Hooker. 
Next day the general engagement 
began. All day the four corps in 
succession were hurled against the 
left of Lee, which, at the close of 
the battle, had fallen back about a 
mile, after varying fortunes, and 
heavy loss on both sides. Burnside, 
after failing in two attempts, had 
also crossed on Lee’s right, gained a 
footing on the crest, and was then 
driven back upon the bridge, re- 
maining on the right bank. Lee 
still held Sharpsburg in the centre. 

On the morning of the 18th, the 
armies, faced each other, but the 
battle was not renewed. McClel- 


lan’s troops were not in a condition 


to attack. Hooker’s corps and part 
of Sumner’s on the left were de- 
moralised, and Burnside’s was so 
Shaky that, after demanding sup- 
port, he retired, though unassailed, 
to the left bank. McClellan had 
lost by his own account more than 
12,000 men; but he omits to count 
among them about 6,000 of Hooker's 
men who abandoned the field, and 
ro not rejoin their colours till the 
22d. 

Such, then, were the results ac- 
complished by the deliberately ar- 
ranged attack of 87,000 men on, at 
the most, 70,000. They had caused 
one wing of the opposing line to 
recede a short distance, at the ex- 
pense, per contra, of a loss of about 
20,000 men, and the demoralisation 
of part of the army. Nevertheless, 
as the Confederates ultimately re- 
tired, McClellan claims a signal vic- 
tory. But he tells us, in excusing 
himself for not renewing the battle 
on the 18th, that he expected large 
reinforcements from Pennsylvania. 
This, which might of itself be a 
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good reason why he should postpone 
the attack, was also an excellent 
reason why Lee should not await 
it. And when it is added that two 
fresh divisions joined McClellan on 
the morning of the 18th, while 
Porter’s corps (in the centre) was 
still ‘almost untouched, there is 
sufficient to account for Lee’s re- 
treat without attributing it to any 
success gained by McClellan in the 
action. He: was preparing to ré- 
engage on the morning of the 19th, 
when he found that Lee had, during 
the night, withdrawn his whole 
foree safely beyond the Potomac; 
and a strong detachment sent across 
to ascertain whether he was still in 
force in the neighbourhood of the 
river received convincing, if not 
satisfactory, proof of the fact in a 
severe disaster. 

Accepting, then, the battle’ of 
Antietam as a fair criterion of 
McClellan’s fighting ‘quality, we 
cannot estimate it very highly. 
Sagacious and sound in combining 
the movements of a campaign, he 
would always be apt to forfeit any 
advantages which his plan had 
gained by irresolution in striking 
the blows which his previous opera- 
tions could only have placed him 
in a good position to deliver. It is 
not that we think him deficient in 
determination—his conduct of the 
seven days’ retreat, when, fiercely 
pressed by an undoubtedly stronger 
foe, he kept throughout a firm 
countenance, and was so little 
damaged that at the first pause he 
was ready to resume with spirit his 
advance, proves that disaster and 
peril cannot daunt him. But his 
resolution has only been exhibited 
in circumstances where there was 
no alternative, and where to give 
way was, to be destroyed. It does 


-not appear to be of that kind which 


induces great generals to disregard 
present risk for the sake of ade- 
quate future advantage, and which 
alone can achieve brilliant strokes 
in war. He is eminently a prudent 
and safe ; and it would be 
difficult probably to inflict upon 
him any disaster which foresight 
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could prevent; but, on the other 
hand, he appears to have radical 
defects of character which will 
hinder him from ever achieving 
notable successes. 

In support of this estimate, we 
would point to his tendency con- 
stantly to overrate the strength of 
his adversary—a tendency which is 
absolutely fatal to enterprise or to 
a happy audacity. On first land- 
ing in the Peninsula, he immensely 
exaggerated, the force opposing him 
in the lines of Yorktown; and his 
false estimate was the means of de- 
taining him there when some of the 
advantages he had aimed at in his 
original plan might. have followed 
from a bolder courses) Throughout 
his subsequent operations, up to 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill, he was 
always crippled by the expectation 
of being attacked by superior num- 
bers; and we have seen that at 


South Mountain and Antietam he - 


ridiculously overrated his enemy. 
The statements by which he sup- 
ports his estimates of the enemy’s 
strength and comparative losses in 
battle, are, to say the least, uncan- 
did. Thus at Fair Oaks he had at 
first four, and afterwards six divi- 
sions, against three of the Confe- 
derates—viz., Longstreet’s, Hill’s, 
and Smith’s; and in summing up 
the results of the two days’ en- 
gagement, he gives his own loss as 
5700, the enemy’s as 6700, But in 
a despatch some days after the bat- 
tles he places his own losses for the 
two days at 7000. It is probable, 
therefore, that the first more fa- 
vourable balance is obtained by 
giving the Confederate losses for 
both days, and his own only for the 
first day. For he quotes, in con- 
firmation of the Southern casual- 
ies, the report of General John- 
ston, the Confederate commander ; 
and it is most likely that the report 
would include the two consecutive 
engagements, since the intervening 
night would afford no opportunity 
for ascertaining and reporting the 
results of the first action. But the 
example of this kind of manipula- 
tion of numbers which, while un- 
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explained, is most discreditable to 
McClellan, is in his comparison of 
forces at Antietam. He gives the 
following summary :— 


* An estimate of the forces under the 
Confederate General Lee, made up by di- 
rection of General Banks from inform- 
ation obtained by the examination of 
prisoners, deserters, spies, &c., previous 
to the battle of Antietam, is as follows :— 
General T. J. Jackson’s Corps, . 24,778 

» James Longstreet’s Corps, 23,342 

»  D.H. Hill’s two divisions, 15,525 

» 9. E. B. Stuart’s Cavalry, 6,400 

»  Ransom’s and Jenkins’s 

PR gn saints dist - 
Forty-six regiments not included 

Te RONG ss a: eye) 10a Oe 
Artillery estimated at 400 guns, . 6,000" 


3,000 





Total, 97,445 
“ These estimates give the actual num- 
bers of men present and fit for duty. 
“Our own forces at the battle of 
Antietam were as follows:—, ~ 


1st Corps, . . 14,856 
Sete oh ts et. ee 
5th Corps (one div. not arrived), 12,930: 
CM Ulies, 1 AL eo TR 
9th Corps, . 13,819 
12th Corps, é 10,126 
Cavalry Division, . 4,320 
Total in action, 87,164” 


Now, when we observe that the 
artillery, liberally estimated at 400 
guns, with a further liberal estimate 
of fifteen men per gun, are counted 
on the Confederate side, while none 
appear.on his own, and that D. H. 
Hill’s division, raised from its real 
number 10,000 to 15,000, formed 
part of Longstreet’s corps, and ap- 
pears thus to be counted twice 
over, we may well regard with 
added suspicion the very doubtful 
item of “forty-six regiments not 
included in above,” and discredit 
entirely the preposterous balance © 


-of 10,000 men on the side of the 


Confederates in the statement thus 
manufactured with the ‘ examina- 
tion of prisoners, deserters, spies, 
&c.,” as its trustworthy basis. We 


think, therefore, that we are justi- 
ged in regarding this manner of 
measuring his strength with his 
enemy’s as a habit and a great 
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defect of his mind, and in setting 
aside his own estimates when they 
tell in his favour, especially as we 
find that on one occasion, soon 
after the commencement of the Pen- 
insular campaign, the President 
points out a discrepancy, in his 
statement of his own numbers, of 
no less than 23,000, which is not 
cleared up in the Report. 

However, whatever faults McClel- 
lan might have committed, one fact 
was evident, that he alone had saved 
the Government and the capital, 
perhaps the whole cause of the 
Union. Of all the Generals who 
crowded into Washington in the 
Jast calamitous days of August, 
amidst the wrecks of the corps that 
had felt the weight of Lee’s and 
Jackson’s blows, there was not 
another under whom the army 
would have consented to take the 
field, or probably, if it had, who 
could have reduced the chaos to 
order before it was too late. Ac- 
cepting without a murmur the task 
of redeeming the failures of his late 
rival Pope, he had rapidly brought 
an army, respectable for discipline 
as well as numbers, into the field, 
restored its confidence in itself, led 
it straight upon the enemy, and 
regained for the Federal Govern- 
ment the control of all the territory 
north of the Potomac. Whereas 
but for him, history would have 
had a very different picture to 
paint — the Federal army broken, 
dispirited, and uncontrollable, per- 
haps mutinous —its chiefs divided 
in council — the Government either 
shut up in Washington or fugitives 
—the Confederates unopposed mas- 
ters of the country up to the Sus- 
quehanna—with all the dissensions 
and anarchy that such calamities 
would entail on the North. And, 
in the first revulsion after his late 
alarms, the grateful President thus 
telegraphed to McClellan, ‘“ Your 
despatch of to-day” (about South 
Mountain) “* received, God_ bless 
you, and all with you. Destroy 
the rebel army if possible.” But 


the jealous dislike of Halleck and 
Stanton was only restrained till it 
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was safe tovent it. Three days 
after Antietam, when it was certain 
that Lee had re-crossed the Poto- 
mac, Halleck telegraphs thus, ‘ We 
are still left entirely in the dark in 
regard to your oyn movements and 
those of the enemy. ‘This should 
not be so. You should keep me 
advised of both, so far as you know 
them.” Whereupon McClellan, no 
doubt invigorated by success, - be- 
comes actually resentful. ‘“ Your 
telegram of to-day,” he replied; “ is 
received. I telegraphed you yes- 
terday all Iknew..... I regret 
that you find it necessary to couch 
every despatch I have the honour 
to receive from you in a spirit of 
fault-finding, and that you have 
not yet found leisure to say one 
word in commendation of the re- 
cent achievements of this army,.or 
even to allude to them.” 

But the demeanour of these offi- 
cials was only significant of their 
designs. McClellan, successful and 
applauded, was becoming far too 
dangerous a personage to be coun- 
tenanced, or even tolerated much 
longer. His dismissal was doubt- 
less resolved on at once, but asa 
necessary preliminary he must be 
shorn of his popularity. If he could 
be made to appear dilatory and in- 
capable, the people would soon for- 
get his services, and the best way 
to exhibit him in this light was to 
deprive him of the power of acting. 
Accordingly his army was kept in 
all respects on a starvation allow- 
ance—regiments were allowed to 
remain mere skeletons, the cavalr 
and artillery were not maples | 
the transport service was below the 
needs of the army, the men were 
kept half-¢lothed and shoeless, the 
accumulation of supplies was insuf- 
ficient to maintain the troops during 
an advance—and all the time the 
Secretary for War and General-in- 
Chief were urging the unfortunate 
commander of this force, which they 
were studiously rendering helpless, 
to advance and fight. Even if fully 
equipped and supplied, the troops 
could not have been trusted in an 
offensive movement against Lee, 
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who showed a bold front, and even 
made inroads on McClellan’s rear. 
“‘ The army,” says the Federal Gen- 
eral at this time, ‘is not now in 
condition to undertake another 
campaign, nor to,bring on another 
battle, unless great advantages are of- 
fered by some mistake of the enemy, 
or pressing military exigencies ren- 
der it necessary.” All this, of course, 
afforded a handle to his enemies, to 
be worked in due season. Mean- 
while he remained guarding the 
Potomac, and devising plans for an 
advance. While the river was low, 
and the enemy could cross easily, 
he was desirous of advancing from 
its upper course along the Shenan- 
doah valley, thus covering Mary- 
land by his front. But the Presi- 
dent, who was always fully alive to 
any danger threatening the capital 
wherein he resided, was anxious to 
see McClellan’s army interposed be- 
tween himself and Lee, and urged 
that it should occupy the eastern 
side of the Blue Ridge, ~basing on 
Alexandria. Willing to gratify Mr. 
Lincoln, McClellan, as soon as the 
rainy season rendered the passage 
of the Potomac precarious to Lee, 
commenced the movement east of 
the Blue Ridge, towards Warren- 
ton, seizing the gaps as he passed, 
to prevent the enemy from issuing 
on his communications with the 
Potomac ; for he remained dependent 
on his depots at Harper’s Ferry and 
Berlin till he should reach the Ma- 
nassas Railroad, when the line of 
the upper Potomac would be no 
longer important. Supposing that 
Lee should be parallel to him on the 
other side of the Ridge, he meant 
to move south till he should find 
the enemy’s main body between 
him and the Potomac—when, forc- 
ing his way into the valley, he would 
get in their rear, and, if he could 
defeat, would destroy them. This 
simple plan did not sound very 


feasible in practice against Lee ; and 
McClellan says—‘“ I hardly hoped to 
accomplish this, but did expect that 
_ by striking in between Culpepper 

Court House and Little Washing- 
ton, I could either separate their 
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army and beat them in detail, or 
else force them to concentrate as far 
back as Gordonsville, and thus 
place the army of the Potomac in po- 
sition either to adopt the Fredericks- 
burg line of advance upon Rich- 
mond, or to be removed to the 
Peninsula.” 

These movements, continued for 
ten days, brought the Federal force 
about Warrenton, and McClellan be- 
lieves he was in a position to sepa- 
rate and defeat the enemy, ‘when any 
such untoward exercise of zeal on 
his part was effectually prevented 
by Messieurs Stanton and Halleck. 
“Twas confident of decisive vic- 
tory,” he says (he had often been | 
confident of that), “‘when, in the 
midst of the movement, while my 
advanced-guard was actually in con- 
tact with the enemy, I was removed 
from the command.” It would 
perhaps have fared better with him 
then had he resented previous in- 
juries more indignantly. Could ii 
have been supposed that he would 
use the influence he undoubtedly 
possessed for his own purposes, the 
risk of offending him, when so 
powerful, would have been too 
great. A spice of the Napoleon or 
the Cromwell temper might have 
caused him to conclude an armistice 
with Lee, march on Washington, 
hurl from their seats the clique 
that burlesqued a government—and 
that would have been the ,reproach 
even of nations whose pretensions 
were moderate, and who did not 
select their own rulers—and seize 
the loose reins of empire. But he 
was not of that fiery stamp. He 
received the mandate with . submis- 
sion, and retired into private life, 
leaving his army to be shattered 
against the Confederate lines at 
Fredericksburg by Burnside, and 
at Chancellorsville by Hooker. 

Notwithstanding our entire be- 
lief that the popular opinion which 
ascribes to McClellan’s generalship 
the grave defects of slowness and 
over-caution is correet, we think 
he is by far the best leader that 
has yet conducted a Federal army. 
Setting aside the numerous failures 
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whom we have been regularly re- 
quired to accept as great com- 
manders, we see none among ‘those 
whose incompetence has. been. less 
obvious, or whose success has been 
more considerable, whom we would 
place beside, far less above, McClel- 
lan. For instance, let us consider 
the campaign of Grant. 

This commander was free last 
spring to choose his own line of 
operation in the campaign that had 
been so boastfully announced, and 
so elaborately provided for. He 
had the experience of other Gener- 
als, in many preceding campaigns, 
to enlighten him on: the special‘ ob- 
stacles and special facilities which 
existed on each route to Richmond. 
Fremont, Milroy, Banks, and other 
hapless military pretenders, could 
tell him what pitfalls lurked for 
incompetence in the Shenandoah 
valley. If he wanted information 
about the line of the Orange Rail- 
way from Alexandria to the Rapi- 
dan, he could obtain plenty from 
General Pope. M‘Dowell, Burn- 
side, and Hooker, could tell him 
what sort of obstacle the Rappa- 
hannock interposed to an advance 
by the Fredericksburg road —and 
the first of these had traversed a 
great part of that road in his move- 
ment to join McClellan. Lastly, the 
lines from the Pamunkey on the one 
side, and from the James on the 
other, to the Chickahominy, had 
been amply illustrated by the events 
which we have been reviewing. 
Deliberating, then, on all these al- 
ternatives, the command of the 
rivers left him free to choose among 
them. If he wished to operate by 
either bank of the James, there was 
nothing to prevent him from mak- 
ing Bermuda Hundred (the start- 
ing-point of Butler) the base of the 
whole army. But he deliberately 
selected the Fredericksburg road — 
not aiming at it through Fredericks- 
burg, which would have involved 
so long a movement to his left that 
Lee might have discovered it, and 
have had time to interpose, but se- 
lecting the fords by which Hooker 
had crossed to fight at Chancellors- 
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ville. Quitting Lee’s front on the uf 
per stream, he concentrated at the 
fords below, and began to cross. 
His idea was obvious. If he could 
collect his army on the south bank, 
and move obliquely by the Wilder- 
ness towards Bowling Green, he 
would be much nearer Richmond 
than Lee was, and he probably cal- 
culated that his antagonist, thus 
cut from the capital, would be forced 
to regain it by the long circuit of 
the upper James ; but that, in any 
case, his own superior numbers 
would enable him at once to hold 
Lee at bay, and to invest the capi- 
tal. This plan was baffled at its 
very outset. Lee followed the 
movement to the fords so rapidly 
that his leading divisions formed 
across the heads of Grant’s columns 
as they moved up from the river— 
and but for the unfortunate wound 
which Longstreet received from his 
own men as he was advancing to 
complete the discomfiture of ‘the 
invaders, the Wilderness would 
probably have been the scene of 
the begirining and ending of this 
campaign. As it was, Lee easily 
regained the direct line to Rich- 
mond, and took up a position on 
it which Grant in vain assailed. 
Baffled in front, he moved off to his 
left until his circuit brought. his 
rear towards the Peninsula, when, 
his line by Fredericksburg being 
quite uncovered, he began to draw 
his supplies from the Pamunkey. 
Next he tried to break into Rich- 
mond though its eastern defences, 
and sustained what was probably 
the bloodiest of his many bloody 
defeats. Shifting to the James, he 
crossed it, and commenced that ad- 
vance on Petersburg which has last- 
ed until now, respecting which line 
of operation against Richmond we 
will offer a few remarks. 

In commenting on McClellan’s 
operations we pointed out that the 
President's fears of an attack on 
Washington were unfounded, pro- 
vided a great Federal force were 
east of Richmond, such as the Gen- 
eral wished and designed to ac- 
cumulate there. For such an army 
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@ust always menace the communi- 
cations of a Confederate force mov- 
ing to the Potomac from Rich- 
mond ; and we illustrated this by 
the fact that, directly McClellan 
seized Hanover Court-House, the 
Southern troops fronting M‘Dowell 
on the Rappahannock were obliged 
to fall back. And so long as 
Grant’s army remained east of 
Richmond it was difficult or im- 
possible for Lee to direct any 
counter stroke on the Federal capi- 
tal. But directly Grant crossed to 
the south bank of the James, Lee, 
so long as he could hold the enemy 
at bay by his fortifications, was free 
to detach troops northward—and we 
have seen that Early has twice, 
with a comparatively small force, 
invaded the Federal States, collect- 
ed there vast trains of supplies, and 
created such alarm at Washington 
as seriously crippled Grant. Such 
then has been one result of the 
advance on Richmond from the 
south. But it has another feature 
of its own. In selecting any other 
line, the Federal army always 
covered by its front its own com- 
munications, whether with Alex- 
_ andria, Acquia, Urbana, ‘or the 
James. But directly the army 
moved towards Petersburg, it was 
linked to its supplies on the river 
by a line in the prolongation of its 
right flank. Thus if the line should 


be broken anywhere between the Pp 


left and the river, all the troops 
thus separated would be lost, un- 
less they could cut their way 
‘ through, because behind them was 
the Confederate territory. This 
accounts for the frequent large cap- 
tures of Federals, and disasters to 
bodies of their cavalry acting in ex- 
tension of their line —and nothing 
but the immense superiority of 
force which Grant has possessed 
throughout the campaign has pre- 
vented this blot from being fatally 
hit by his skilful and determined 
opponent. 

eeing, then, what Grant has ac- 


complished and failed to accomplish 
—looking at the position he has 
established himself in after so many 
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struggles, and the enormous, un- 
heard-of expenditure of men and 
means which has attended his 
futile manoeuvres, we think we 
should be wronging McClellan if 
we set Grant beside him in general- 
ship. As to Sherman, he has never 
been sufficiently tested to have 
given proof of his qualities, for 
though he has made good his ad- 
vance on a long and difficult line, 
yet his superiority of numbers has 
always been so considerable as to 
compensate for all disadvantages of 
circumstances, as is sufficiently 
manifest from the fact that, while 
always too strong to be attacked in 
front, he was able to detach largely 
to a flank, and so turn every posi- 
tion ; under such conditions, move- 
ments otherwise difficult and haz- 
ardous become easy. 

But there is one aspect in which 
McClellan shines with absolute 
lustre when compared with other 
generals of the North. The spirit 
in which he makes war is humane 
and honourable. The grisly fana- 
ticism of Sherman — who lays 
waste a broad belt of cultivated 
country along his line of march, as 
if some poisonous wind had swept 
over it, and who depopulates cities 
and districts as a sacrifice to that 
extinct Union, a belief in which he 
has erected into a religious princi- 
ple not to be denied without blas- 
hemy—finds no countenance from 
McClellan. Of that Union he has 
always professed himself a firm 
adherent ; but he has never pro- 
claimed that it is to be maintained 
at the cost of the destruction of the 
Southern people, and the devasta- 
tion of their territory. From his 
point of view it is an end to be at- 
tained by the superior resources of 
the North, employed in an honour- 
able and civilised contest. It was 
while he was smarting on the banks 
of the James from the blows in- 
flicted on the Chickahominy, an 
enemy in front still threatening 
him with destruction, that he wrote, 
in an address to the President, the 
following sentences :— 

“This rebellion has assumed the 
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character of war; as such it should be 
regarded ; and it should be conducted 
upon the highest principles known to 
Christian civilisation. It should not be 
a war looking to the subjugation of the 
people of any state, in any event. It 
should not be at all a war upon popula- 
tion, but against armed forces and poli- 
tical organisations, Neither co 

tion of property, political executions of 
persons, territorial organisation of states, 
or forcible abolition of slavery, should 
be contemplated for a moment. In pro- 
secuting the war, all private property 
and unarmed persons should be strictly 
protected, subject only to the necessity 
of military operations. All private pro- 
perty taken for military use should be 
paid or receipted for; pillage and waste 
should be treated as high crimes; all 
unnecessary trespass sternly prohibited, 
and offensive demeanour by the mili- 
tary towards citizens promptly rebuked. 
Military arrests should not be tolerated, 
except in places where active hostilities 
exist, and oaths not required by enact- 
ments constitutionally made should be 
neither demanded nor received.  Mili- 
tary government should be confined to 
the preservation of public order and the 
protection of political rights,’” 


In the approaching contest for the 
Presidency, the issue submitted to 
the people of the North is suffi- 
ciently clear. Both candidates 
have declared for the prosecution of 
the war. The election of McClellan 
means humane and civilised war. 
It would be a confession that the 
savage nature of the contest has 
been repugnant to the spirit of the 
majority of the Northern people; 
it would be a vast step towards 
retrieving the deep stigma which 
now rests upon them. It would be, 
too, a recognition of the claims of 
worth, sense, and respectability. in 
a contest for rule, and, so far, a re- 
turn to the principles on which the 
Union was framed; and it would 
be a guarantee for the restoration 
throughout the North of that free- 
dom without which the word 
Constitution is a mockery. The 


re-election of Lincoln would mean 
that the sentiments of the Northern 
reg are fitly represented by him, 
is Ministers, and Generals—that, 
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for the sake of producing a hideous 
caricature of their former partner- 
ship in government, they are ready 
to sanction more cruelties in the 
South — more peculation, corrup- 
tion, and tyranny, in the North— 
and to inspire civilised nations with 
more horror and disgust for the 
frenzied acts in which they express 
devotion to their political Moloch. 
The interest of the South in the 
election is chiefly contained in 
the question, “‘ Will McClellan be 
readier to make peace than Lin- 
coln?” He has answered this in 
the negative. ‘The Union,” he 
says in his late manifesto, repeat- 
ing it with a needless stolid reitera- 
tion, “must be preserved at all 
hazards.” This announcement 
took the world by surprise — for 
though he had always proclaimed 
his loyalty to the Union, yet there 
was nothing in his previous profes- 
sions which would have been in- 
consistent with the declaration 
that all permissible means had 
been tried in vain, that a prosecu- 
tion of the war threatened the ruin 
not only of the South but of the 
whole continent, and that his voice 
should now be raised for separa- 
tion. And as these certainly were 
supposed to be the sentiments of 
the party which made him its can- 
didate, it is to be presumed that, 
before nominating him, the Demo- 
cratic leaders had ascertained - his 
opinions to be generally concur- 
rent with their own. Perhaps they 
were—but incidents occurred to 
create a change in public feeling 
which neither McClellan nor any 


.other public man in that country 


can venture to oppose. The defen- 
ces of Mobile fell—Sherman cap- 
tured Atlanta—Sheridan obtained 
a success, the popular delight at 
which reveals how much the North 
is compelled to respect the military 
genius of the South, since the vic- 
tory, whatever its real extent may 
prove when it is divested of Mr. 
Stanton’s exaggerations, was ob- 
tained with a superiority in num- 
bers of about three to one. The 
advocates of peace were silenced, 
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and McClellan made that declara- 
tion of war principles which, while 
it was so ill-timed as to deprive his 
course of all appearance of inde- 
pendence, was also so _ ill-judged 
as. to alienate from him _ the 
strength of his party. The South, 
then,. seeing him thus committed 
to a war policy, would probably 
rather submit to the fresh outrages 
and injuries that the re-election of 
Lincoln will entail, confident, as 
they must be, that thesey after all, 
must really strengthen their cause, 
than see the still formidable re- 
sources of the North in the hands 
of one so much more competent to 
direct them. 

Meanwhile, the war must go on 
with its exhibition of constancy on 
the one side, and truculence on the 
other. And the onlookers, while 
very calm and measured in their 
admiration of the constancy, damn- 
ing it with very faint praise, are 
extremely indulgent to the trucul- 
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ence, nay, in some cases, applaud 
it. It is easy to understand why 
the majority of the people of the 
North approve the conduct ‘of the 
war, if we admit sorrowfully that 
the base temptations of gain and 
of gratified rancour may be too 
strong for ordinary consciences. 
But it is not so easy to understand 
what possible interest people in 
England can have in joining the 
frenzied cry for Union. Strange 
to say, it is our Radical newspapers 
which now proclaim that it is per- 
missible for any people to choose 
their form of government except 
the members of a democracy— 
that the dissolution of a political 
partnership, which does not fulfil 
the ends for which it was institut- 
ed, is a crime to be appropriately 
visited with extermination —and 
to greet each new act of atrocity 
with shouts. of applause, which may 
well bé echoed in laughter by the 
devils. 














